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OPEN HOUSE 


Open houses are good public relations 
builders. Here’s part of group watching 
a demonstration at an open house after 


Orient exchange of Creston (la.) Mutual 
Telephone Co. was converted recently. 
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Copperweld* “talks better” than any other high-strength 
conductor. It’s strong, non-rusting, light in weight. Eco- 
nomical and easy to string, it’s unequaled for long-life, 
long-span construction. Use .080”-30 E.H.S. for short sub- 
scriber loops and secondary toll lines—and .104”-40 HLS. for 
toll lines and long subscriber loops. 

*Trade Mark 





GUY STRAND 


These non-rusting Copperweld Guys match the life of the 
line, while rustable guys invite replacement costs. Use 3 No. 
8 Copperweld for 6M breaking loads, 3 No. 10 for 4M, 
and 3 No. 12 for 2.2M. Easy to handle, these lifetime 
Copperweld Guys cost little more than rustable guys of 
comparable strengths. 


1955--our 40% year 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 

WIRE AND CABLE DIVISION, Glassport, Pa. 

For Export: COPPERWELD STEEL INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, New York 
OCTOB: ® 22, 1955 











FLASHES 





AND PLUGS 


SEASONAL LARCENY. A women telephoned police on Sept. 
29 and said her television set had been stolen while she was out 
shopping, reports a Canadian news dispatch. 
detectives took all the particulars. 


The sergeant of 


As he filled in the report, the woman called back to apologize 
for all the trouble. Seems her husband had taken the set to his 
office to watch the World Series. 


A POLE-TICE IS IN ORDER. An Oklahoma City, Okla., news- 
paper recently observed that a parolee from California probably 
will be in for a lot of kidding if he ever gets back into the federal 
prison at Leavenworth, Kan. 

Police said the man was on parole from California for forgery 
and had recently been released from Leavenworth after serving a 
term. He tried to cash a $31 check at a grocery store in Oklahoma 
City. 

The clerk became suspicious and the parolee ran out the door. 
As he turned to look over his shoulder, he ran smack into a tele- 
phone pole and still was lying there unconscious when _ police 
arrived. 

When revived, he admitted cashing four bad checks earlier in 
the evening. 

© 


HONESTY PAYS OFF. A Des Moines businessman took a cab to 
a downtown building during the World Series and told the driver 
He then 
became so engrossed in the game, that by the time he returned 


to wait a few minutes until he transacted his business. 


to the street, the cab was gone. 


He called the cab company, arranged to pay the bill and left 
a considerable tip for the driver. It all consumed most of his 
winnings on the game. 

e 


NO IDLE BOAST. Aan assistant postmaster general in England 
announced with some pride recently that the British post office 
“can deliver anything 


. 


even a cow.’ 





A farmer in Bourne End said “pooh,” and called the post office. 

“TI want to mail a cow to Bracknell,” he said. 

To his astonishment the postmaster replied, “We'll call for the 
package.” 

In short order a truck drove up, took aboard a bossie named 
Flossie II and hauled her to Bracknell, 15 miles away. 


The postage ?—$9.94. 


HOLDOUTS. An 82-year-old San Diego, Cal., woman telephoned 
police headquarters recently after she and her 88-year-old husband 
read about Civil Defense plans to evacuate the city if it is threat- 
ened by a hydrogen bomb attack. 


“I just called to tell you we’re not going,” she said and hung up. 
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N “WRITING UP” a 
a reporter endeavors to sum up the 
“theme” 


convention, 


of the meeting, or inter- 


et just what it accomplished, or how 
t benefited those in attendance, based 
while attend- 


his own observations 


g the convention. 


During the two days following his 
parture the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago, this reporter looked 
ack over the three-day convention of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
hone Association, held Oct. 10, 11 and 


from 


2,and summed up, in his mind, ‘‘what 
thought he the 
ts’ meeting. 


saw” at Independ- 


Usually, a convention 
ted to a 


report is de- 


summary of addresses, but 


asmuch as all the papers presented 

the USITA convention are pro- 
ced in full in this issue, we would 
ke to use this space to make a few 
servations concerning some impor- 
lant trends among the rank and file 
i Independent companies, which are 
ased On conversations with both op- 


‘ating and manufacturing personnel 
the convention. 

Here they are: 

(1) There was much evidence at the 
conventi that more and more Inde- 
tendent companies, particularly smal- 

companies, are becoming aware of 
he urgent need for them to immedi- 
ately exnand and improve both their 

“change and toll service. Many of 
those who, by their own admission, 
‘ave bec; putting off expansion and 


“Proven ent programs, now realize 








—— 


NY 


wat “ys erday’s” service standards 
il hot and cannot satisfy today’s 
‘uirem: ots and if they are to remain 

Dart the nationwide telephone 
‘ystem, a d stay in business, they must 


Moderniz: at once. 
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INDEPENDENT 


UTA 


Convention Report 





By R. C. Reno 


The 


convention 


interest 
by the 


increased shown at the 
smaller companies 
in “going dial” and in Operator and 
Direct Distance Dialing, among other 
things, indicated to this reporter that 
a greater number of companies are 
becoming more conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities to serve the public. 

(2) According to some of the manu- 
facturers’ representatives, their exhib- 
its were “swamped” this year as a 
result of increased interest in new and 


up-to-date equipment the manufac- 
turers and suppliers are providing In- 
dependent companies to enable them 


to render modern service. 


Especially, was there interest in new 
central office automatic switching 
equipment, automatic toll ticketing sys- 
tems, microwave 
office 
microfilming, 


carrier, elec- 
billing machines, 


host of other 


radio, 
tronic and 


and a 





Vote of Thanks 


Ray Blain, TELEPHONY’s pho- 
tographer emeritus and technical 
editor, took all of the _ photo- 
graphs of the USITA convention 


appearing in this issue.' We want 
to take this occasion to thank 
him for his continued efforts to 


capture on film the spirit of the 
convention. 

We thank the 
many delegates who stood still for 
Mr. Blain. 

So as not to delay publication 
of this issue, Mr. Blain, as in the 


also want to 


past years, equipped the bathroom 
of his hotel room as a developing 
laboratory in order to speed the 


convention photos to the engraver. 











modern equipments being adopted by 
progressive telephone companies. 

(3) The merchandising and 
of telephone 
taken hold in 
if comments 


selling 
certainly 
Independent 
conversations 


services has 
the field, 
and heard 
at the convention by this reporter are 
any indication. Everywhere we found 
what they 
are doing, and what they plan to do, 
to boost through 
to sell telephones, 
corders, telephone 


operating men discussing 


revenues programs 
PBX’s, re- 
answering 


colored 
devices, 
key and loudspeaker telephones, exten- 
sions, outside paystation booths, ete. 

Yes, Independent companies seem to 
be on their way in getting their greater 
share of their customers’ dollars. 

(4) in specialized 
training of both management and em- 
ployes, a in the Inde- 
pendent industry, was evident at the 
USITA convention. Plans to give key 
men business management courses con- 


Greater interest 


long-time need 


ducted by various leading universities, 
and to establish company training 
courses for personnel in other depart- 
being 


ments, are discussed by many 
companies. 
Personnel training is one of the 


“musts” for the Independent industry, 
if it is to attract and hold its share of 
young men entering business, and it 
was refreshing to see the interest shown 
in this project at the convention. 

(5) Never before did we hear so 
much “talk” on the subject of financing, 
as at this year’s convention. Judging 
by what this observer heard, more and 
more smaller companies are becoming 
aware of the fact that they must “get 
their houses in order” if they are to at- 
tract new capital with which to finance 
expansion and rehabilitation of their 
plants and what’s more some of them 
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M. M. HALE 
President 





H. A. BARNHART 
Third Vice President 


Cc. D. BROREIN 


Treasurer 





D. C. POWER 


First Vice President 


reported they are finding sources of 
private capital showing more interest 
in financing small companies. 

This latter point was emphasized by 
the attendance at this year’s convention 
by representatives of more banks, in- 
surance companies and investment 
bankers. This reporter had the pleas- 
ure of talking with these men and he 
found they were interested in the finan- 
cial needs of Independent companies. 

This interest no doubt has been gen- 
erated, to some extent at least, by the 
recent entrance into the small company 
financing field, through a “standard” 
loan agreement, by one of the country’s 
a re- 





largest life insurance companies 
sult of several months’ conferences and 
negotiations between representatives of 
the insurance company, several operat- 
ing companies and the editor of 
TELEPHONY. 

These, of course, are not all of the 
industry trends noted at the convention 








New USITA Officers 
President 
M. M. HALE, Lincoln, Neb. 
First Vice President 
D. C. POWER, New York, N. Y. 
Second Vice President 
Cc. W. HAAS, Big Timber, Mont. 
Third Vice President 
HUGH A. BARNHART, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
Executive Vice President 
CLYDE S. BAILEY, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Treasurer 
CARL D. BROREIN, Tampa, 
Fla. 
Secretary 
GEORGE C. RICHERT, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Assistant Secretary 
COURTNEY S. SNYDER, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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USITA Executive Committee 

M. M. HALE, Neb., 
Chairman. 

_— A. BARNHART, Rochester, 
Ind. 

T. A. BOYD, New York, N. Y. 

W. B. CLAY, Hutchinson, Minn. 

L. D. DENSMORE, Lincoln, Neb. 

W. C. HENRY, Bellevue, O. 

L. W. HILL, Tarboro, N. C. 

. A. LUMPKIN, Mattoon, III. 

. C. PEARCE, Riceville, Ia. 

E. SHOTTS, Chicago, Ill. 

. C. TAIT, Rochester, N. Y. 
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by the writer, but they are indicative 
that Independent telephony is “on the 


i march.” USITA conventions have been 
Fone of the forces providing the impetus 


for the progress of the industry. This 
year’s meeting was no exception. 

Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine 
Islands ambassador to the United 
States, was one of the featured speak- 
ers at the USITA convention and as 
his address—entitled “‘Today’s World— 
Tomorrow’s Goals”—was not in manu- 
script form a summary of his remarks 
follow: 


“America’s greatest strength lies in 


its spiritual power, 
materialistic 


gibles of the 


than in its 
the 


which 


less 
achievements intan- 
spirit in America 
as a nation is immeasurably rich,’’ Gen- 
eral Romulo stated. 

For his main example of this spir- 
itual strength, General Romulo cited 
the Declaration of Independence state- 
ment that all men are created free and 
equal. Keep faith with that principle, 
he said, and victory in the global con- 
flict is assured. 


He recalled how when the United 





States took over the Philippines from 


the Spanish, Americans were hated like 


f history 


NY 


any occupying nation. However, when 
William Howard Taft announced Amer- 
ican policy as: “The Philippines for the 
Filippinos,” and the United States car- 
tied it out to ultimate independence for 
the islands, that, he said, was a “breath 


of fresh air in Asia and duly impressed 
Asians,’ 
Gene) tomulo traced recent world 


» to today’s “troublous times 


and critical days.” Following World 
War Il, United States forces were de- 
mobilizs very fast while Russia re- 
tained military might. This was 
consiste he said, with Russia’s fun- 
lament aim: World conquest. He re- 
“iewed \e subsequent enslavement of 
am ean Iron Curtain countries— 

nd, — zechoslovakia, Rumania, Hun- 
sary, |..\via and the others. 

The : said, while economic aid was 
helpin, ’ contain communism in Eu- 
ope, the other side of the world, 
OCTC: .ER 22, 1955 





650 million Chinese fell under Com- 
munist domination and were soon used 
in the Korean War, in which Russia lost 
not a man. 

General Romulo quoted Lenin, the 
Russian, who said, “The road to Lon- 
don and Paris is through Peking and 
Calcutta.” In other words, Romulo 
said, Russia must first conquer Asia to 
later conquer Europe and the United 
States. And that is why, he added, in 
today’s world, American eyes are fo- 
cused on a Pacific Ocean chain of de- 
fense embracing the Aleutian Islands, 
Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, 
Guam and the Philippines. He cau- 
tioned that in terms of defense, the 
chain is our next door neighbor, be- 
cause modern technology, with its 
guided missiles, Snorkel submarines and 
long-range bombers, has annihilated the 
Pacific Ocean. 

General Romulo noted that one more 
major nation in Asia falling to com- 
munist domination would give commu- 
nism a majority of Asians which would 


be a powerful propaganda tool. He 
went on: 
“These are truths we must know in 


the fight against the godless ideology 
known as communism. What good 
would all your telephones be if we lose 
this fight? It is basic, primordial—we 
must not lose—we have to make friends 
with the people of Asia.” 


Summing up, General 
“In 
pines, 
Golden 


Romulo said, 
American dealings in the Philip- 
the United States followed the 
tule. Thus the rank and file of 
Americans with their clean, wholesome 
consciences were not the 
tinkle of gold dollars nor swerved by 
vested 


swayed by 


when 
pendence was voted.” 


interests Philippine inde- 

He said he was not 
peat what it took 50 years to accom- 
plish—time is too short for that. But, 
he asked that its influ- 
ence with its allies (including those re- 
ceiving aid from us) to have them deal 
with their subject peoples in a manner 
such as to respect the dignity of the 
human soul and to more nearly make 
ideals coincide with This, he 
would go far insuring 
freedom and victory. 
of USITA directors elected 
by the convention, of officers elected by 
the directors, and of the executive com- 
mittee of the association, are given in 
boxes accompanying this report. 

It was announced that the 1956 
USITA convention would be held at the 


asking us to re- 


America exert 


actions. 


said, toward 


Names 


Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago on 
Oct. 15, 16 and 17. 
The report on the annual meeting 


of the Independent Telephone Pioneer 
Association, held on Oct. 11, be 
presented in the Oct. 29 of 
TELEPHONY. 

Each year, in its issue reporting the 


will 
issue 





New USITA Directors 


Re-elected 
E. G. BELLAMY, Knoxville, Ia. 
F. E. BOHN, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Cc. D. BROREIN, Tampa, Fla. 
RAY DALTON, Everett, Wash. 
H. E. HAGEMAN, Lorain, O. 
A. L. HART, Kansas City, Mo. 
Cc. D. MANNING, Chicago, Hl. 
Cc. C. PEARCE, Riceville, Ia. 
D. C. POWER, New York, N. Y. 
R. E. SHOTTS, Chicago, Hl. 
R. C. TAIT, Rochester, N. Y. 
Elected 
F. G. LaPRADE, Martinsville, Va., 
to succeed B. L. FISHER of 
Martinsville, deceased. 
J. J. CLERKIN, Chicago, Ill, to 
succeed R, B. STILL of Bloom- 
ington, Ill... resigned. 











convention 
pendent 
LEPHONY 


of the United States Inde- 
Telephone Association, TE- 
has all of the 
papers and addresses delivered at the 
convention in full, with the exception 
of addresses given at the Plant Confer- 
ence, 


reproduced 


The plant papers, in past years, 


have been published in subsequent 


issues. 

However, this year all addresses, in- 
cluding published at the plant 
conference, are contained on succeeding 


those 


pages of this issue. 

Presenting the USITA convention in 
print in short 
the convention is a procedure 
and taxes the TELEPHONY staff in get- 
the its publication 
However, we feel that “giving” 
all of those who are unable to attend 
the USITA convention the meeting in 
print is well worth the cost and effort. 


such a time following 


costly 
out 


ting issue by 


date. 


We hope that all of those who did 
not attend 
and conferences, and those who were 
not able to attend the convention at all, 
will read this issue thoroughly in or- 
der to get the benefit from the worth- 
while addresses presented at the con- 
vention. 


get to convention sessions 


After all, conventions are an impor- 
tant phase of the telephone business 
and much time and effort is expended 
by the USITA staff and speakers to 
see that they provide information which 
will help every telephone company, of 
every size, in the operation of its busi- 
If telephone men and women do 
not attend the conventions, or take the 
time to read what transpires at them, 
then the work of those planning and 
taking part in conventions 
great extent, wasted. 


ness. 


is, to a 


In presenting this issue, TELEPHONY, 
again, is contributing to the over-all 
effort to help Independent telephone 
men and women to get the most out of 
this year’s USITA convention, which 
really was planned and held for them. 
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O YOU KNOW why the United 
States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation is the dominant force in 
field of Independent telephony? 
I did not fully realize it until you gave 
me the opportunity to serve as your 
president. Let me briefly tell you what 
I have learned. 


the 


We have an association of members 
who are willing to do more than be- 
long; we have an association of mem- 
bers who are willing to participate. 
The effect of this participation in the 
past cannot be overemphasized. The 
importance of this, on even a greater 
scale in the years that lie ahead, can- 
not be overstressed. 

This participation I found stemmed 
from the effectiveness of our full-time 
staff organization at the United States 
Independent Telephone Association’s 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
headed as you know by our Executive 
Vice President Clyde Bailey. So far 
as Clyde is concerned, my _ highest 
praise falls short of my deep apprecia- 
tion for his contributions to our asso- 
ciation. It stemmed, also, from an 
alert, cooperating board of directors, 
ready, willing, and able to benefit all 
of us through our association with 
their time, and advice. It 
came into full bloom through the vari- 
ous standing and _ special 
which were set up and functioning 
effectively on the numerous special 
matters under their respective juris- 


services, 


committees 


diction. You see I learned we had a 
well-established going concern. 
While my own background as a 


member and director of this organiza- 
tion for many years had given me a 
certain amount of familiarity with its 
affairs, no one who has not had the 
personal experience of coming into 
firsthand contact with all this can 
truly appreciate the high caliber of 
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What are the Problems 


In the Next 


By DONALD H. CAMPBELL 
USITA President 


teamwork and devotion to our common 
aims which go into your national asso- 
ciation activities. I might add that I 
have called one to on 
committees or other assignments with- 
out 


on no serve 
receiving a satisfactory and gen- 
For this and other 
favors and considerations shown to me, 
I am most thankful to the 
membership. 


erous response. 


entire 


I mention that somewhat 
experience by way of approach to the 
broad topic I would like to cover in my 
talk with you today. I have entitled it 
“What are the Problems Facing Us 
During the Next 10 Years?” Believe 
me, friends, the task which lies ahead 
of us during the next decade will re- 
quire and make good use of all of the 
organization, all of the cooperation, 
and devotion which I have mentioned. 


personal 


We will need the continued good-will 
and active assistance of our entire 
membership, not once but repeatedly, 
if we are to meet the challenge of the 
times to our Independent telephone in- 
dustry. And, so I ask you, on behalf 
of those who will come after me, to 
keep up the good work and occasional 
sacrifices in time and attention which 
the demands of your association may 
put upon you in coming months—to do 
a number of things which have to be 
done from time to time—such as writ- 
ing letters, filing reports, serving on 
committees or handling special assign- 
ments. 

The main reason we of the Independ- 
ent telephone industry must continue 
strong in our internal organization to 
meet the demands of the future, is to 
be found in the dynamic nature of the 
business in which we find ourselves. We 
all know that America is a fast grow- 
ing country and that the history of our 
own industry shows that the passage 
of time has always placed upon us a 
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Your association will continue to wii 

help you, as it has in the past, to seth, 

up the long-range programs which wil — 

be necessary to meet the challenge off. the 

the future. I should like to refer briefly oe 

to two recent examples of the work of f sane 

the association in this regard. One was rtd . 

the launching of a national advertising ae ; 

program; the other was the adoptio1 Renny 

of a new emblem, placing all of us rend 

the industry under a new, single, rec a 

ognizable symbol. faace 

With respect to the advertising pr‘ Thos 

gram, your board of directors has Wh nm 

under constant study. They believ during 

that the high quality advertising mes} jw), 

sages in magazines of nation wide cil eeaee 4 

culation are making new and _ better} jp, lor 

friends for our companies. They be which } 
lieve you will feel the practical results 
of this organized public relations effort 
in many ways. For example, they sug- 
gest you will feel the effects of the pro- 






















gram when you seek new capital fo! 
plant expansion from financial people 
and when you approach regulatory) 
bodies for rate relief. They believe you} 
will feel it in improved employe rela{ 
tions, and in the community and service 
area levels in dealing with the general 
public. 

With respect to the service emblem, 
as you know, there is also now avail- 
able to all of our member companies 
a new emblem for use in your local 
advertisements, in your company publi- 
cations, your annual reports, in bro- 
chures, catalogues, directories, letter 
heads, on telephone booths, a1 service 
trucks. By adopting and wide!ly usilé 
the emblem, all of us can betier shat 
in the beneficial impact of this gt@'Bleft t 
organized drive of the national pty H. } 
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gram 0 develop and maintain public 
good will for all Independent compa- 
nies. 1 bespeak for the many and varied 
uses of our new emblem your coopera- 
tion and your support. 


It is not for me to review further the 
year’s activities and achievements. 
That has been done in his usual cap- 
able and sparkling manner by our ex- 
ecutive vice president in a comprehen- 
sive report that will be made available 
t you. 

Before we peer into the future and 
try to see what may be in store for us, 
1 would like you to take a look with 
me back over the last half century of 
the telephone industry to see how far ‘ . Lingle. : ee : : 
ve have come. Ordinarily, we need to Left to right: Alvin Glick of Birdsboro, Pa.; Henry Y. Smith of Columbia, Pa.: 

: W. B. Brossman and C. E. Eaby, both of Ephrata, Pa.: J. K. Stoltzfus of Birds- 
boro, Pa.: H. M. Stewart of Cornelia, Ga.; Mrs. C. E. Eaby of Ephrata, Pa., and 
S. B. Green of Ellijay, Ga. 





lok backward only to profit from the 
experiences of the past, and usually 
our time is better spent in looking 
ahead to make certain we are prepar- problems to all business. Scarcely had new methods and devices. Social, gov- 


ng adequately for the opportunities we pulled out of that when along came ernmental and economic changes, 


of the future. But, today, I feel justi- World War II, increasing our activi- coupled with a large growth in popula- 
fed in taking a little of your time to ties, our problems and our responsi- tion and the development of hitherto 
eview a few of the significant mile- bilities, but curtailing growth and ex-_ sparsely settled areas—all were factors 
stones left behind, so that we can get a pansion. When World War II ended which jolted us into action. 

better perspective of the visible and jn August of 1945, we were met with Alert telephone people moved in to 
nvisible markers of the road that lies 


a backlog of orders for peacetime 
equipment and articles. After too few 
years of peace and quiet came the “po- 
the most eventful years in the history lice action” in Korea, with its attend- 
‘ our country and of the world, and ant anxieties and shortages. Then the 
they certainly have been eventful ones 


supply the additional telephone facili- 
ties needed to serve the additional mil- 
lions. Methods and equipment that 
would do the job better, faster, and 
more economically were devised by the 


anead. 


The past 50 years have been among 


| truce of 1953 and the biggest business 
[from the standpoint of the telephone year in history, followed by an almost 
Bf business. They have been years of as good 1954 and 1955. 
social and economic upheaval, years of Now, how about the telephone busi- 
change and innovations, years of great ness during those hectic 50 years? Any- 
levelopment and expansion, and years one who attended the conventions of 
f many new inventions. the United States Independent Tele- 
Those of you who are as old as Iam_ phone Association in its early history 
vill remember the business recession around the turn of the century scarcely 
during the years immediately following would recognize the telephone industry 
World War I; followed by the boom of 1955. The progress we have made 
years of the late twenties and then by’ did not come overnight. It took long 
the long depression of the thirties, years of effort on the part of thousands 


brawn of our industry. Beginning 
about 1910, magneto began to give way 
to manual; then manual yielded to dial; 
now about 85 per cent of the telephones 
in this country are automatically op- 
erated. And now full electronic offices 
are moving into the picture. We all are 
highly mechanized. Increased mechan- 
ization is the crying necessity of the 
hour. Higher minimum wage levels in 
our 24-hours-a-day business and other 
factors by governmental fiat are mak- 


DE which | ing automation compulsory. 

Which brought unemployment and grave of telephone people pioneering with i ‘ . 
ts plo! S I peo} & Since widespread acceptance of the 
rt 


dial, we have seen many new innova- 








y- tions in communications. They have in- 
0- cluded mobile radio telephones, the co- 
01 axial cable, plastic cable, automatic toll 
le dialing, automatic toll ticketing, in- 
r genious timing devices, voice recorders 
ou 


which take down messages when you 
are not in your office or home to answer 
your telephone, direct distance dialing, 
the solar battery and the “no-hands” 
telephone, to mention only a few. 


m, Yes, we’ve had them all, good years, 
, bad years, fair years and boom years. 
ies If they’ve taught us nothing else they 


have taught us how to be flexible and 
adjustable; in order to survive we’ve 
had to acquire the habit of rolling with 
the punches. 

What about future devices and im- 
provements? The possibilities are so 





“ startling that one hates to mention 
-~ . cht: H. A. Cunningham of Albany, N. Y.; R. V. Achatz of Aurora, Ind.; | them for fear he will tax the credulity 
r0- : ? 


Purcell of Rising Sun, Ind., and W. J. Scheidler of Greensburg, Ind. of his listeners. 
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You and I know the best telephone 
has not been designed; the best switch- 
ing system has not been developed; the 
best distribution system has not been 
conceived. There is nothing that we do 
that can’t be done better. In short, we 
haven’t stolen the show from the folks 
who will operate our industry during 
the next 10 years. One of the big 
problems of the next 10 years, there- 
fore, is that of accepting the obso- 
lescence of much of what is now used. 


Only last month in San Francisco, 
Bell System engineers gave a demon- 
stration of telephone-television. Some 
of you probably saw it in the news 
reels. The party calling from one end 
of the line could see the party calling 
from the other end, and vice versa. The 
effect is said to be somewhat similar to 
holding a conversation with someone 
speaking to you right out of a moving 
picture screen. I understand the cost 
of such an installation currently would 
be $5,000 per subscriber, which means 
our companies won’t be selling many 
of them right away! But who will pre- 
dict how long it will be before tele- 
phone-television will be practical? Just 
think of the possibilities when you call 
up your wife to tell her you’ll be home 
for dinner, and you give her an oppor- 
tunity to see the friend you are bring- 
ing with you. 

All this, of course, is old stuff to 
electronic engineers who long ago rec- 
ognized the possibilities of communica- 
tions along these lines and along other 
lines yet to be explored. Just a couple 
of years back, when he was retiring as 
chief engineer of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., after 42 years 
of service, Dr. Harold S. Osborne told 
us about telephone possibilities which 
stagger the imagination even of the 
space-world cartoonists. His words have 
been quoted before, but I think they 
are worth repeating. 

“Let us say,’ commented Dr. Os- 
borne, “that in the ultimate, whenever 
a baby is born anywhere in the world, 
he is given at birth a number which 
will be his telephone number for life. 
As soon as he can talk, he is given a 
watch-like device with 10 little buttons 
on one side and a screen on the other. 
Thus equipped, at any time when he 
wishes to talk with anyone in the 
world, he will pull out the device and 
punch on the keys the number of his 
friend, then, turning the device over, 
he will hear the voice of his friend and 
see his face on the screen, in color and 
in three dimensions. If he does not see 
him and hear him he will know that his 
friend is dead!” 

Those of you who read your news- 
papers thoroughly learned a few weeks 
back that electronic scientists now are 
working on a device that will read 
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Left to right: Ja- 
cob Haberfeld of 
Jerusalem, Israel; 
George C. Richert 
of Washington, 
D. C., and Carl D. 
Brorein of Tam- 
pa, Fla. 


I don’t know 
about the rest of you, but I draw the 


people’s minds. Now, 
line at that! The scientists say that 
this nosy little gadget is still in the 
early development stages, and that it 
won’t be ready for at least five years. 
Well, thank God for 


that! Can you 
imagine what trouble one of these 
mind-reading machines, geared with 


telephone-television, could get a man 
into? 

More recently, President A. F. Jacob- 
son of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., said: 


“Although rapid progress in teleph- 
ony makes it ‘impossible to prophesy’ 
what television service will be like 20 
years from now, and the full future 
value of such developments as_ the 
transistor and the solar battery ‘cannot 
yet be imagined’ the future by 1975 
probably holds the following: 

“*A telephone in nearly every room 
of the average home; routine transcon- 
tinental dialing; portable personal 
radio-telephones, rural private line 
service; available combined telephone 
and television service; wide use of the 
speakerphone (hands free telephone) ; 
rapid and easy transmission of graphic 
records (facsimile); and common use 
of vehicular, train, and airplane mobile 
service. 

“Tt is our sincere hope that by 1975 
telephone service will be playing the 
part it is technically capable of play- 
ing, of bringing the people of all na- 
tions together in business and social 
contacts even as it does within our own 
country today.’ ” 

What about the market for these 
things? Well, we don’t know yet, but 
we are finding out that up until re- 
cently, at least, we scarcely had 
scratched the surface of possibilities in 
selling the services and equipment al- 
ready available. New ideas and new 
methods of merchandising will play a 
vital part in our future operations... . 

During the last minute I have been 
talking to you, six babies were born in 
these United States—and three people 
died. If this continues, it doesn’t take 
much arithmetic to reckon what our 
population growth is going to be during 


the next 10 years. As our populatio: 


grows, cities are hard-pressed to pro- 
vide for people’s needs—both as to res- 


idential and as to industrial | 
So we find them moving out 
suburbs, into our 
into our rural areas—many of them i 
Independent company service areas. 


lousing 
into the 


Here is what President Eisenhowe: 
said in his 1955 Economic Report t 
Congress: 

“Our population is rapidly increas 


ing, educational levels are rising, work 
skills are improving, incomes are widel} 
distributed, consumer's are eager to in 
prove their living standards, business- 
men are actively engaged in starting 
new enterprises and expanding old ones 
the tools of industry are multiplying 
and improving, research and technolog 
are constantly opening up new oppo! 
tunities, and our public policies gel 
erally encourage enterprise and innova 
tion. With so many favorable factors 
continuation of rapid economic growt! 
may reasonably be expected.” 


The expectation is a 500 billion do 
lar economy by 1965 that would be 14 
billion dollars more than last year. 

In view of these facts—in view of a 
this decentralization of industry a! 
business growth, it probably is 
fluous for me to stand up here and te 
you what 
going to be during the next ten yeal> 

We do not have to be economists ' 
realize that our basic problem, In ™ 


supe 


some of our problems 4! 


b 


smaller cities, and 
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months and years ahead, is going t0! 
revenue requirements. I am assume 
of course, that our nation—¢c spite thi 
threats of international conflict—W! 
be permitted to go forwa1 without 
catastrophic war—which is the 0 
kind of war the major powers (0 
possibly wage under prevail circul: 
stances. 

It is true, price levels hav tabilize? 
somewhat from the rapid lation ‘ 
the early fifties. The more scrious 
sequences of regulatory |: betwee 


(Please turn to page 9) 
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Report of USITA 


Executive Vice President 


HIS 


REPORT undertake to 
give a summary of the principal 
activities in which our association 

has engaged during the past 12 

months. It will relate principally but 

not exclusively to matters in Washing- 
ton of interest to 


will 


Independent tele- 
phone companies to which it has been 
necessary to attention. It will 


touch only the high spots of associa- 


give 


tion committee activity for the reason 
that these groups will themselves have 
eports to present to this convention. 


The year has been of the 
most active in the long history of the 
association. 


past one 
This has been especially 
true on the legislative front, on nation- 
vide toll compensation studies, and on 


matters pending before the Federal 
Communication Commission. The _ in- 
crease in the size of our branch of 


the telephone industry with a doubling 
of plant investment and the number of 
stations served during the past 10 
years has expanded the sphere of our 
activity. 
Which 


The march of technology in 
advantage has constantly been 


taken of advances in the telephonic art 
gives } daily to new problems upon 
which the aid and assistance of the As- 
sociation’s fulltime staff and of unpaid 
commit personnel is constantly 
sought member companies. 

Thess circumstances have provided 
—. association with enlarged oppor- 
tunities for service to the industry. 
They have also emphasized the need 
‘or and the value of the kind of leader- 
ship association is qualified to 
give, 


Ov the Legislative Front 


Let now proceed to discuss sev- 
eral } s of legislation in which we 
inter ourselves at the last ses- 
Sion ongress. Appearances on be- 
aalf ( ur association were made on 
Sever’; ills that touched or gave 
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promise of touching the welfare of our 
companies. 


Minimum Wage 

Anyone lacking a philosophical un- 
derstanding of the vigor and effective- 
ness of political forces in our country 
would wonder how a bill as important 
to the economic life of many industries 
as one increasing the minimum wage 
could such apparently slight 
attention as the one which passed the 
Senate on June 8. 


receive 


On that day with only an hour or 


so of debate and with a bare handful 
of senators joining in it, the Senate 
by voice vote passed a bill reported 


by the Senate Labor Committee calling 


for an increase in the minimum wage 
from 75 cents to one dollar. The com- 
mittee report had been on the desks of 


They could 


senators less than a day. 


not possibly have had time to read 
it, to say nothing about having an 
opportunity to study the voluminous 


testimony of a hundred or more oppo- 
sition witnesses who appeared at Sen- 
ate sub-committee hearings. 


The atmosphere had been surcharged 
with propaganda and pressure for an 
even higher minimum. Walking through 
the corridors of the Capitol and Senate 
and House Office Buildings were a 
hundred or more poorly dressed workers 
with CIO and AFL badges demanding 
$1.25. The scant deliberation that took 
place on this legislation in the Senate 
pinpointed the unfortunate fact that 
the question of wages in Congress was 
not entirely one of economics. 


The House on July 20 approved an 
increase in the same amount by the 
overwhelming vote of 362 to 54. Like 
the Senate, the House earlier rejected 
amendments proposing to make the 
minimum 90 cents as had been recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower. 


The bill as passed by the Senate 


called for an effective date of Jan. 1, 
1956 while the House bill set Mar. 1. 
Following a Senate-House Conference 
report both branches agreed upon the 
latter date, and in that form the bill 
was approved by the President. 


This legislation ranked high on the 
agenda of our association. 
McFarlin of Employment Rela- 
tions Committee gave able testimony 
at both Senate and House hearings 
concerning the impact upon Independ- 
ent telephone companies and their sub- 
scribers of increase whatever in 
the minimum. He and members of his 
committee spent 


Chairman 
our 


any 


considerable time in 
Washington carrying the torch of 
knowledge. Many _ individual 
Independent companies 
also came to the nation’s capital in a 


repre- 
sentatives of 


Your exec- 
utive vice president and other associa- 
tion officers put their shoulders to the 
wheel. But the die was probably cast 
before committee 
held on the merits. 


desire to be of assistance. 


even hearings were 


As a last resort I addressed a letter 
to President Eisenhower asking him to 
veto the bill if it should come to him 
with a higher figure than the 90 cents 
he had recommended. In the meantime 
the Secretary of Labor, who at con- 
gressional hearings had earnestly ad- 
vocated a 90-cent minimum, recom- 
mended to the President that he accept 
the $1.00 bill. 


That the new minimum will require 


subscriber rate increases in many, 
many instances scarcely admits of 
doubt. Last summer we recommended 


to state associations that they form 
task force groups to call informally 
upon regulatory commissions in order 
to emphasize the need for acting 
promptly on rate applications as a 
means of cushioning the impact of 
higher wages. It is to be hoped that 
state commissions will adopt suitable 
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procedures necessary to handle expedi- 
tiously the volume of rate increase ap- 
plications likely to come before them. ... 


Operator Exemption 

There were two sources of consola- 
tion so far as congressional action on 
minimum wage legislation was con- 
cerned. One was that the new min- 
imum was not $1.25 as had been pro- 
posed by a number of bills introduced 
and advocated by the CIO and the 
AFL. That attempts will be made to 
push the figure to that amount, how- 
ever, in a few years if inflation con- 
tinues seems almost inevitable. 

The other consolation was that the 
bill did not in any way disturb the 
switchboard operator exemption now in 
the law. But this consolation also was 
a qualified one because it was made 
quite plain that a review and reexam- 
ination of all exemptions now in the 
law will be made by Congress at the 
next session. President Eisenhower in 
his State of the Union Message last 
January advocated general expansion 
of the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell when testifying last May be- 
fore the Senate Labor Committee 
asked that all existing exemptions be 
examined for the purpose of determin- 
ing which should be eliminated. The 
CIO and the AFL have ardently advo- 
cated repeal of all exemptions and the 
CWA has asked for repeal of ours spe- 
cifically. The Senate Labor Sub-com- 
mittee when reporting out the $1.00 
minimum wage bill said hearings on 
revision of the exemption section of the 
statute will be held early in the next 
session. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that repeal of our exemption would be 
certain to drive many of our 
companies to the wall. It would also 
be a blow proportions to 
many larger companies with multiple 
exchange operations. Most of the 
larger operations are such merely be- 
cause they happen to have a substantial 
number of small units doing business 
in individual small communities. The 
exemption situation facing our com- 
panies generally is thus one of the ut- 
most gravity. It calls for a most pains- 
taking educational program calculated 
to acquaint every member of Congress 
with the merits of our exemption and 
the imperative for 
ee 


small 


of serious 


need retaining 


Learner Regulations 

The Wage-Hour Act provides that 
the administrator “to the extent neces- 
sary in order to prevent curtailment 
of opportunities for employment, shall 
by regulations or orders, provide for 
the employment of learners 
such certificates 


under 
at such wages 
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Left to right: F. G. LaPrade of Martinsy 
W. G. Wright of San Angelo, Tex., 


lower than the minimum wage ap- 
plicable . . . and subject to such limita- 
tions as to time, number, proportion, 
and length of service as the Admin- 
istrator shall prescribe. .. .” 
Recognizing that a higher minimum 
wage would make necessary a revision 
of the existing regulations applying to 
the employment of learner switchboard 
operators, our association last summer 


asked the administrator for an _ in- 
formal hearing or conference on this 
subject. The existing regulations, in 


effect since a 75-cent minimum became 
effective Jan. 25 


25, 1950, have because of 
their restrictive provisions proved un- 


satisfactory and only a relatively few 


Independent companies have availed 
themselves of them. 
An ‘informal hearing was held in 


Washington at the offices of the Wage- 
Hour Division on Sept. 15. Representa- 
tives of our association who presented 
statements otherwise participated 
Chairman McFarlin of our Em- 
ployment Relations Committee, Mrs. 
Mayme Workman, W. C. Henry, C. C. 
Pearce, Harry W. Pike, myself, and 
Secretary George C. Richert. Unions 
the CWA and the 


or 
were: 


represented were 
IBEW. 

Our asked for several 
changes regulations, the prin- 
cipal an increase in the 
length of the learning period from 480 
hours to 720 hours, and a lifting of the 
virtual bar against application of the 
regulations to exchanges having more 
than 2,000 stations. The union repre- 
sentatives opposed the adoption of any 
regulations whatever permitting sub- 
minima. 

We shall hope the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator will recognize the need for 
dealing realistically with this matter so 
as to cushion to some degree at least 
the impact of the new minimum.... 


association 
in the 


ones being 








ille, Va.; Kelley McNish of Bristol, Tenn.; 
and W. S. Bain of San Antonio, Tex. 


Highway Relocation Costs 


One of the issues that will be be- 
fore Congress at the next session is 
federal aid highway legislation. With 
the pressure for more and better roads 
and a national defense slant given to 
the need, some kind of a bill is almost 
certain to go through. When it does, 


telephone companies and other utilities 
want to be sure it provides foi 


reim- 
bursement of facility removal costs. 

You recall that 
proved by the Senate, 


provisions were rejected by the Hous 


will although ap- 


reimbursement 


at the last session by the almost over- 
whelming vote of 75 to 125, just prio 
to a vote that also killed all highway 
legislation. The defeat of the 
bursement provisions was all the moré 
significant because of the fact that 
though the Senate bill called for pay- 
ment of 50 per cent of removal costs, 
the bill voted on the House limited 
payment to 2 cent of the federa 
aid funds allocated to specific projects, 
and then payment have 
been on only a permissive basis. 

The politically powerful state high- 
way departments, well known for their 


relm- 


in 
per 


even would 


anti-diversion stand, whipped very 
badly the proponents of reimburse 
ment. Congressman Gentry of Texas; 


a former state highway commissioner 
and a former head of the association 
of such commissioners, declared on the 
House floor that all state highway of 


ficials were opposed to reimbursement. 
A big job of education by all inter- 
ested proponent groups must be done 
on this problem if success '!s to be 
achieved when highway legislati 
comes up at the next sessi0! Other 
utility groups are taking various meas- 
ures to help in the undertaking. The 
Independent branch of the ‘elephoné 
industry must do its part. Much 0 
the work must be done in th. field be: 
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fore Congress convenes in about three 
months from now. 

A big order? Yes; but the goals 
amply justify the means. Many Inde- 
yndent companies would be embar- 
vassed to a high degree if they should 
hve to absorb the inevitable costs 
that would come from moving substan- 
tial parts of outside plant if President 
Risenhower’s huge federal aid highway 
cnstruction program or anything like 
itis approved. ... 


Repeal of Security Exemption 

The Securities Act of 1934 provides 
that securities may be issued by any 
corporation in any year up to the 
amount of $300,000 without observing 
the registration requirements of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
4 bill to repeal this exemption, intro- 
duced by Congressman Bennett (R., 
Mich.), was the subject of hearings 
last July before a sub-committee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. While the author 
interested in 





7 eS primarily protecting 


the innocent investor against spurious 


») gcurities, such as cheap uranium 
mi stock, the bill is so drawn as to call 
. glor the repeal of the exemption as to 
: all securities. 
Qur association was represented at 
the hearings by our counsel who ex- 
» pressed opposition because of the ex- 
nt fp pense of registration that would be in- 
zs ured in the event of repeal, an 
. expense disproportionately large in the 
; tase Of small issues. Our association 
sked that telephone companies be ex- 
i | cPted from any repeal that might be 


ve puctermined upon. The Central Electric & 
at p28 Co., a holding company with In- 


* lependent telephone property, through 
i. 's counsel, presented testimony in sup- 
od Port of retaining the exemption and 
vai f'" OPposition to the Bennett proposal. 


nq Chairman Armstrong of the SEC op- 
- posed the bill both on behalf of that 
sovernment agency and of the Bureau 
sh: i the Budget. Congressman Bennett, 
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himself a member of the sub-commit- 
tee, undertook by figures obtained from 
the SEC to show that the securities 
exemption was used very little by In- 
dependent companies and that repeal 
therefore would not be harmful. 

The National Association of Securi- 
ties Dealers and the Investment Bank- 
ers Association both filed with the 
House committee statements in opposi- 
tion to the bill, while the CIO and 
the AFL testified in support of it in 
the interest of protecting their mem- 
bers against fraudulent securities. 

The Bennett Bill still hangs fire in 
the House Committee. We get the im- 
pression that Mr. Bennett intends to 
try to push it at the next session. 


FCC Hearings on Mergers 
To make certain that an opportunity 
for hearing will be the 
Federal Commission 


afforded by 
Communications 
in merger and consolidation cases when 
the interests of the 
dustry stake, association 
offered testimony last summer before a 
sub-committee of the 


Independent in- 
are at our 


Senate Commit- 


tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. The subject of the hearing was 
S. 1456, introduced by Senator Mag- 


nuson 


(D., 
the federal commission. 


Wash.) at the request of 
The bill would 
make it entirely discretionary with the 
commission whether a hearing shall be 
held in cases involving the acquisition 
of one carrier by another. 

The general objective of the bill is 
meritorious enough. It is that of sav- 
ing the taxpayer’s money by avoiding 
hearings in uncontested cases. Up to 
this time it has been this type of ac- 
quisition which has involved in 
merger and consolidation proceedings. 
Our association interested itself in the 
legislation largely as an outgrowth of 
what happened in connection with the 
purchase by the Southwest- 
ern Bell of an Independent property in 
Texas, the Tomball 


been 


proposed 


case referred to 


later in this report. 





of ‘or cat: K. W. Benckert of Muskegon, Mich.; Fred Knowlke of Washington, 
+ a3 it Henson and K. L. Lawson, both of Lincoln, Neb., and H. P. Siebken 
of Madison, Wis. 


Our association asked the Senate 
committee to amend the bill in such 
a way as to make a hearing by the 
FCC mandatory if a protest is filed 
and a request for hearing made. We 
were able to arrive at an understand- 
ing with representatives of the com- 
mission respecting the form such an 
amendment should take and we believe 
the amendment will be acceptable to 
the Senate committee when it com- 
pletes its consideration of this matter 
at the next session. ... 


Government-Owned Property 

The value of a trade association like 
ours in seeking to protect the interests 
of its members again was pinpointed 
when Congress in its final days enacted 
Senate Bill 2630. This measure, spon- 
the Atomic Energy Comis- 
sion, originally proposed without cost 


sored by 


to turn over government-owned tele- 
phone facilities and other federal 
property at Richland, Wash., to the 


municipality, or some other political 
The Independent tele- 
phone company serving the territory 
has at all times been willing and able 
to purchase the telephone facilities at 
a fair price and provide service to this 
community of 28,000 population. 

We naturally disturbed over 
the implications of congressional ap- 
proval of public ownership of telephone 
facilities. We could visualize the mean- 
ing of having the camel’s unwelcome 
nose under the respected tent of free 
enterprise in the telephone field. 


sub-division. 


were 


Your association moved into action 
and succeeded in getting the bill 
amended in such a manner as to list 


commercial enterprise among the per- 
missible transferees of the property in 
question and to include among the cri- 
teria guiding the administrative dis- 
cretion of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion the “pattern of ownership” of 
comparable utilities. Although in the 
state of Washington there is a_ sub- 
stantial amount of publicly owned 
power facilities, there is no pattern 
whatever of public ownership of com- 
munication facilities. 

During debate on the bill in the Sen- 
ate, Republican Floor Leader Know- 
land read a letter which I had 
addressed to him pointing out certain 
possible interpretations of the legisla- 
tion and drawing specific attention to 
the municipal ownership features. The 
resulting discussion had the effect of 
causing Senator Anderson of New 
Mexico, in charge of the bill as chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Committee, 
to make various remarks favorable to 
private telephone operations in Rich- 
land which we hope will be persuasive 
with the Atomic Energy Commission 
when it arrives at a decision as to the 
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proper disposition of the telephone 
property. 
It is an interesting sidelight that 


according to a ruling of the Attorney 
General of Washington, a municipality 
in the state does not have the authority 
to engage in the telephone business. 
The validity of this ruling, however, is 
challenged by the city attorney of 
Richland who has said he would con- 
test it in the courts and if necessary 
go to the legislature for the necessary 
power. Among other reasons, the city 
wants the telephone property in order 
to receive the benefit of its operating 
revenue for use in helping to run the 
general administrative machinery of 
the community. 


Over-the-Counter Securities 


Still another bill, upon which our as- 
sociation has taken no position but to 
which I feel I should draw attention, 
is one proposing to regulate securities 
traded over the counter. S. 2054, intro- 
duced by Senator Fulbright (D., Ark), 
is an outgrowth of the stock market 
investigation conducted at the last ses- 
sion by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of which the bill’s 
author is chairman. 

Taking the form of a general amend- 
ment to the Securities Act of 1934, 
the bill among other things would re- 
quire every company having more than 
500 stockholders and more than 5 mil- 
lion dollars in assets to: (1) File fi- 


nancial statements and annual reports 


with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission; (2) comply with SEC 
proxy rules; (38) report to the SEC 


every month trading in the firm’s stock 
by officers, directors and shareholders 
who have more than 10 per cent of the 
stock, and (4) make the stock subject 
to the Federal Reserve Board’s margin 
requirements. It is understood that 
all of these requirements are now im- 
posed on companies whose stock is 
listed on exchanges. The bill would 
also provide for exemption of securi- 
ties from these requirements if it ap- 
pears appropriate in the public inter- 
est or for the protection of investors. 

While the securities of some of our 
companies are listed on national or 
other stock exchanges, the great body 
of them are traded in over-the-counter 
transactions. With the increase in the 
size and amount of assets of individual 
companies and in the number of their 
stockholders, the Fulbright bill if en- 
acted would bring the securities of 
some Independent companies under 
SEC control. 


Hearings last June on the Fulbright 
measure before a sub-committee headed 


by Senator Lehman (D., N. Y.)  re- 
sulted in recommendations that 750 
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stockholders or 1 million dollars in 
bonds and debentures be test to 
determine whether stock should be 
The sub-com- 
recommended that firms 
less than 2 million dollars in as- 


one 
re- 
quired to be registered. 
mittee 
with 


also 


sets be exempt. 
Action by the full Banking and Cur- 


rency Committee will probably be 
sought by Senator Fulbright at the 
next session. ... 
Spurious Coins, Slugs 
Hearings are expected at the next 


session on H. R. 7170, by Congressman 
Hyde (D., Md.), seeking to deal with 
the bad situation. The 
law provides a penalty for making, is- 
coins from 
They Hyde bill 
the 


coin present 
using 
one cent to five cents. 
would extend the application of 
law to 10, 25, and 50-cent pieces. 

Automatic 
machines 


suing, or spurious 


merchandising vending 
and_ telephone 
have been popular places for the pass- 
Interna- 
tional boundary points and towns near 


race tracks are the principle but 


coin boxes 


ing of slugs and bad coins. 


not 
exclusive places where these slugs and 
coins are found. 

I have informed the congressman of 
the interest of his 
bill and our desire to assist in promot- 
ing its passage. It should be recog- 
nized however that no legislation is 
any better than its administration and 
enforcement and that detection of vio- 
lations is difficult. 


our association in 


Tax Situation 

There are indications that Congress 
may decide to make some reduction in 
taxes next year. An election year is 
traditionally one in which this mag- 
netic attraction to the voters is given 
consideration. It does not require great 
clairvoyance to suggest that tax re- 
duction will depend in part at least 
upon the extent to which retrenchment 
in governmental expenditures can be 
accomplished. 


When 
tax 


the 52 cent 
rate last year extende 
for another 12 months expiring Apr. | 
next, it was hoped that on that dat 


pei corporate ji 


come was 


it would revert to the previous lev 
of 47 per cent. But corporations hav 
no pulling power at the polls. It 

generally assumed at the time this 


report is being written that the 
that can be expected is a reductio1 


most 


2 percentage points to 50 per cent 
With a Presidential contest at stake, 
the assumption is that personal income 
tax rates have the greatest chance 
being pared. 

While there is less current specula- 


tion about what will happen to excist 
taxes some hope is held out that they 
may share in any tax reduction p 
gram. 
that the 10 per cent tax on telepho 
calls may find its way to oblivion. But 
this. Tel 


phone companies should embrace eve!’ 


Telephone companies will ho) 


there is no assurance of 
opportunity to remind the public that 
this is an inequitable and discrimina 
tory levy and that no 
applied to other utility services su 


similar tax 


as water, gas, and electricity. 


Tomball Acquisition 

the to which ou 
association is dedicated is that of pi 
serving the strength of the Indepe! 


Among purposes 


ent telephone industry. One of th 
ways it undertakes to acquit this ! 
sponsibility is by studying the pro] 
erty relationships between the Inde 


pendent industry and the Bell! Syste 
and by taking appropriate action wht 
it appears that absorption by a Be 
company of an Independent compa!) 
is not in the public interest. 


A case of this nature arose earilt 
this year when it appeared that ™ 
Southwestern Bell desired to purcha* 
the Tomball (Tex.) Telephone Co., 4 
property having 872 stations about 
miles from Houston. The AT&T g2\ 
our association 30 days notice of th 
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750 — Station Exemption 


Must be Preserved 


By 


CLYDE McFARLIN 


Chairman 


USITA Employment Relations Committee 


FIRST 
had 
more important 
Independent 


HE 


Congress 


the 84th 
consideration 


session of 
under 
legislation affect- 
the 
year 
included 
Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act which provided both for an 
the 
repeal of 


g the segment of 


telephone industry than in 
1949. These 


amendments to the 


any 


sinee proposals 


rate 
750-station 


minimum 
the 
exchange exemption for operators, the 
epeal of the $300,000 exemption from 
egistration the and 
Exchange Act, and the reimbursement 


crease in hourly 


{ pay and 


under Securities 
f utilities for non-betterment expenses 
neurred by utilities for moving their 
facilities occasioned by highway con- 
struction. As you all know, the only 
ne of these matters upon which legis- 
ation was enacted was the increasing 
f the minimum hourly rate under the 
Standards Act from 75 
ents an hour to $1.00 an hour, effec- 
tive Mar. 1, 1956. 


With the opening of the second 
session of the 84th Congress in Janu- 
try, 1956, these three matters will all 
be unde: While 


Pain Labor 


consideration again. 


they are all of great importance, the 
nme which imposes the greatest threat 
‘ec the Independent telephone industry 


s the repeal of the exemption provided 
lor 


Operators in exchanges having less 


tan 750 stations. This is illustrated 
y the fact that less than 1,000 of the 
“on manual exchanges operated by 
“depencent companies in 1955 do not 
lave the benefit of the exemption. Or, 
tating e matter in another way, 
there a 5,953 Independent manual 
‘xchang which have less than 750 
telephor of the total of 6,528 Inde- 
rendent manual exchanges in the 
United ites. 

; It thy nust be apparent to everyone 
‘tat th matter of preserving this 
Perato xemption is a must to our 
industry. Make no mistake in your 
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thinking that we are not in danger 
of losing this exemption, because we 
are. Sen. Paul Douglas, who is chair- 
man of the sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate in charge of the study of this 
matter, has already announced that his 
committee will begin the study at the 
earliest possible moment after the re- 
convening of Congress for the purpose 
of broadening the coverage under the 
Act, both by repealing certain exemp- 
tions now provided for in the Statute, 
and the 


cove red. 


inclusion of workers not now 


Attempts have been made before to 
repeal this exemption and we narrowly 
escaped such action in 1949. It is the 
considered judgment of your Employ- 
ment Relations Committee that we 
stand in very grave danger of losing 
this exemption at the next session of 
You must bear in mind 
that 1956 is a Presidential year. There- 
fore, determined efforts will be made 
the workers by 
passing legislation which may be re- 
garded favorable to such workers and, 
of course, telephone companies do not 
vote. 


Congress. 


to secure votes of 


Your association believes that the 
repeal of this will make 
it impossible for a very large number 
of small companies to continue to op- 
erate. That as a secondary result, 
there will be a marked change in the 
ownership and character of a large 
part of the Independent telephone in- 
dustry. Therefore, they have asked me 
to discuss this matter with you today, 
so that you may be informed as to the 
very present danger to over 5,000 
small telephone exchanges having less 
than 750 stations. 


exemption 


I hope you will bear with me while 
I lay a little background for this 
discussion by discussing the history of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. As 
you know, this act was enacted in 





1938. 


The 


dustry was assured that it would not 


Independent telephone in- 


be covered by the act. We were assured 
that telephone companies were exempt 
as “service establishments” under the 
provisions of the Sub-section 2 of Sec- 


tion 13 of the act. 
Again, we were assured both by 
competent legal counsel and the pro- 


ponents of the Act that because most 
small telephone companies had no toll 
lines used in interstate commerce and 
that because so small a portion of our 
income derived interstate 
that the rule of “de mini- 
would apply. This rule of 
law meaning that because our percent- 
age of interstate income was so very 
small that we would not be regarded 
as engaged in interstate commerce. 


was from 
commerce, 


mus” is a 


However, we were quickly disillu- 
sioned in our belief that we might rely 
upon these two propositions that would 
exempt us from the law. The Wage 
and Hour Administrator promptly held 
that Independent telephone companies, 
regardless of their size, were all under 
the provisions of the act. 


It became apparent to our industry 
that over half of the Independent ex- 
changes in the country would not be 
able to comply with the Wage and 
Hour provisions of the Act. The United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, with the aid of various state asso- 
ciations, immediately mobilized their 
forces to secure relief. 


A most intensive campaign of per- 
sonal calls, telegrams and letters to 
the members of Congress, and to the 
administrator himself, was conducted 
to advise them of the seriousness of 
the situation. As a result of these 
efforts, the late Sen. Clyde Herring of 
Iowa, introduced an amendment in the 
United States Senate, exempting “any 
switchboard operators employed in a 
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public telephone exchange which has 
less than 500 stations.” 


Hearings were held, both in the 
House and Senate, upon this proposal. 
The effectiveness of the campaign con- 
ducted by our industry is evidenced 
by House Report No. 1448, 76th Con- 
gress, First Session, August 3, 1939, 
reading as follows: 


“The exemption for the operators of 
some small telephone exchanges is 
necessary to insure uninterrupted tele- 
phonic communication service for the 
farmer and for the small rural com- 
munity. Small telephone companies, on 
the whole, are financially unable to 
comply with the wage provisions of the 
Act, and the sporadic character of the 
demand for services makes the appli- 
cation of the hours provisions of the 
Act impracticable.” 


I need not recall to you that this 
exemption applies to only switchboard 
operators. All other employes of tele- 
phone companies, excepting executives 
and administrators, are covered by the 
provisions of the act. Again, as you 
know, the act was amended in 1949 
to increase the minimum hourly rate 
to 75 cents, and the operator exemption 
was amended so that the number of 
stations required was increased from 
less than 500 to less than 750. 

As I have said before, the House 
of Representatives adopted an amend- 
ment which would repeal this exemp- 
tion and the bill as it reached the 
Senate floor also provided for a repeal 
of this exemption. Thanks to some 
very hard work by members of our 
industry, the Senate was informed of 
the continued need for this exemption. 

Special credit is due to the late 
Senators Robert Taft and Hugh Butler 
in not only preserving our exemption 
but increasing the number of stations. 
It is a great tribute to the integrity, 
judgment, knowledge and ability of 
the late Senator Taft that when he 
arose on the floor of the Senate to 
speak on the matter of this exemption 
and stated that the exemption was a 
necessity to the telephone industry, 
and that an increase in the number of 
stations to 750 from 500, only reflected 
the natural growth in the industry and 
would exempt no more exchanges than 
were exempt under the original pro- 
vision, that even though he was a 
member of the minority, that the ma- 
jority acceded to his request and ac- 
cepted his amendment without opposi- 
tion and without a record vote. 

In January, 1955, President Eisen- 
hower, in his state of the union ad- 
dress, recommended to Congress that 
the minimum wage be increased to 
90 cents an hour, and that coverage 
under the law be broadened. Almost 
immediately a flood of bills seeking to 
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Left to right: L. 


A. Gritten of Everett, Wash.; W. H. Dean of Hood River, Ore.: 
R. B. Still of Bloomington, IIl.; D. O. Hood of Medford, Ore.; 








R. A. Neilson of 


Hood River, Ore., and F. S. Barnes of Rock Hill, S. C. 


increase the minimum rate from 90 
cents to $1.50 an hour were introduced 
into Congress. 

A considerable number of these bills 
provided for the repeal of our exemp- 


tion. Bills seeking to accomplish these 
two purposes continued to be intro- 
duced into Congress until almost the 


closing days of the session so that 
there were approximately 50 bills intro- 
duced at this session of Congress seek- 
ing to amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

A sub-committee from the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, of which sub-committee Sen. Paul 
Douglas chairman, commenced 
hearings early in April, and_ these 
hearings continued until late in May. 
Your speaker as chairman of the Em- 
ployment Relations Committee of your 
association, accompanied by Vice Presi- 
dent ~Bailey, Secretary Richert, and 
S. A. Lane from the committee, ap- 
peared in behalf of your association 
the first week in May opposing any 
increase and also the repeal of 
exemption. 


was 


our 


We received a most courteous hear- 
ing and while witnesses were limited 
to 10 minutes in their testimony, Sena- 
tor Douglas, on his own motion, ex- 
tended the time of our hearing to 
over 30 minutes. It was evident from 
this hearing that the senator was com- 
mitted to support an increase in the 
minimum rate to $1.00 or more an 
hour, and that he felt that our exemp- 
tion should be either repealed or modi- 
fied by making the basis of the exemp- 
tion the company rather than the 
exchange. I would like to talk more 
about this later. 

The full House Committee on Labor 
commenced hearings late in May and 
continued said hearings until about 
July 4. The hearings in the House 
Committee were limited to a proposed 
increase in the minimum hourly rate 
and no testimony was permitted on 


matters involving the 
exemption and broading of the cover- 
age. Your chairman, again accompanie 
by the same 
association, appeared before the Hous 
Committee 


repeal of th 


representatives of you 


late in June 


and agai! 

received a most courteous and friend 
reception. 

During the Senate hearings ther 


was such widespread opposition to an 
attempts to the 
the repeal exemptions, tha 
the proponents of an 
minimum hourly rate became alarme 
that 
their securing the passage of any legis 


broaden 


coverage 
act or to 


Increase in the 


such opposition would preveni 


lation at the first session of the 84t! 
Congress. 
Early in June it became appare 


that the backers of an increase in the 


minimum rate were willing to give 
attempts to broaden the coverage a! 


repeal the exemption if they could b 


assured of an increase in the minimu 
hourly rate to $1.00. 

It was apparent there was a “meet 
ing of the minds” as we lawyers Say; 
and on June 8, 1955, which 
next calendar day after the report 0! 


was the 


the Committee on Labor and Publi 
Welfare was submitted to the Senatt 
the Senate by a voice vote, almos' 


without debate, and after only an hou 
or two of consideration, passed @ 
amendment increasing the 
rate to $1.00 an hour. 

The House, in the closing days of th 
session, also passed this amendment $ 
that the new law becomes effective 01 
Mar. 1, 1956. This, of course, 
have a very serious economic effect 
on our industry. Many companies W! 


minimun 


not be able to get the necessary 4" 
increases from their utility comm! 
sions by Mar. 1, 1956, and will have 
to absorb this added cost until they 
can get new rates put into effect. I 
will mean an increased cos: to te 
phone users and many com} orton 

yseribel>. 


cipate a considerable loss in s 
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However serious the effects of this 
amendment may be upon our industry, 
the greatest threat still awaits us. As 


| said before, as soon as Congress 
convenes you may look for hearings 


to be begun on provisions providing 
for the repeal of our and other exemp- 
tins provided for under the statute. 
With the consolidation of two of the 


largest labor organizations in the coun- 


I try, the political power of this organi- 


zation will be materially increased. 
In an election members of 
Congress are going to find it difficult 
demands 


year, 


well- 
organized forces, for the repeal of the 
exemption under the act. the 
not only 


to resist from such 

Indeed, 
demands have been enlarged 
to include a broadening of the coverage 
and repeal of the exemptions but to 
ncrease the minimum hourly rate to 
$1.25 an hour. : 
Your association office in 
ton, D. C., did a 


keeping our 


W ashing- 
efficient 
informed of 


most job 
industry 
the 


last 


the progress in and hour 


the 
gress. Your association also asks your 


wage 


egislation at session of Con- 


din opposing this legislation. 


The response from the field was most 


encouraging. In response to requests 
hun- 


reds of letters and telegrams to your 


from your association you wrote 


embers of Congress, and many state 


associations sent personal 


Washington to 


representa- 


tives to their 


call on 
epresentatives and senators. 

In spite of this splendid effort, be- 
ause of economic conditions resulting 
irom inflationary pressures and certain 
ther causes which I shall not discuss, 
need not 
tell you that small manual exchanges 
annot comply with the wage and hour 


efforts came to naught. | 


provision of the law as they would 
be obligated to do if the exemption 
Were repealed. It seems to me there 


are about four alternatives: 


The fir st alternative to be considered 
s conversion to dial. 

Secondly, the company could sell out. 

Thirdly, they could curtail service. 

Last, but not least, they could go 
nto bankruptey. , 

As you well know, if these 5,000 ex- 
hanges desired to convert to dial, and 
‘suming they had sufficient funds 
aailabl. to do so, it would require 
‘everal vears to rebuild their plants 
and to manufacture the necessary 
equipm« Therefore, we must make 


every ; 
ery rt to preserve our present 


*xempt until these conversions can 
be ma in an orderly fashion. We 
ms P serve our exemption in order 
wo buy he necessary time to convert 
a © ‘hanges from manual to auto- 
latic 


ration. 
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This will require not only the utmost 
efforts of our association but the high- 
est degree of cooperation and help 
from all of us who are engaged in 
the Independent telephone industry. 
Even though you may have converted 
your exchange, or exchanges, to dial 
and are not affected by the proposed 
change in the law, you owe a duty to 
your brother to assist him in this hour 
of need. 


Our executive vice president, Clyde 
Bailey, on 24, 1955, outlined a 
most effective plan of campaign to do 
the job of preserving our exemption. 

He proposed that every state asso- 
ciation immediately appoint a special 
committee of three, five, seven, or more 
members, to take charge of this matter 
in the states. These commit- 
tees would be charged with the follow- 
ing duties and responsibilities: 


Aug. 


various 


(1) Develop facts and arguments 
showing the justice and the merit of 


Left to right: 
H. D. Fargo Jr. 


of TELEPHONY, 
and Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis X. Welch 
of Washington, 


D. C. 


and the need for 


retaining our 750- 
station exchange exemption. 

(2) Contact personally both of your 
senators and all of your representa- 


tives and make certain every one 
understands the problem involved. 
(3) Acquaint individual companies 


with the need for cooperative action 
by them in furnishing information, 
writing letters to their congressional 
delegation, and putting their shoulder 
to the wheel in other ways that may 
be helpful. 

(4) Cooperate with the USITA of- 
ficers and Employment Relations Com- 
mittee. 


As chairman of your Employment 
Relations Committee, I feel this sug- 
gestion of Vice President Bailey is a 
must. To date the response has been 
somewhat disappointing. I regard it 
as of the utmost importance that this 
plan be implemented immediately. 

Most of your senators and repre- 
sentatives are now at home and will 
be there until near the opening of the 
new Congress. A personal call from 
you to them while they are at home 
would be most effective, certainly much 


more 
they 


effective than if you wait until 
return to Washington and then 
write them a letter. While they are 
home you will find them relaxed and 
they have time to discuss this propo- 
sition with you. They will be relieved 
from the thousand and one pressures 
which they, of course, have while at 
Washington. 

You will find that you will be warmly 
welcomed if you call on them while 
they are home. They are anxious to 
know how the people in their districts 
and states are thinking and what are 
their wishes in connection with matters 
of legislation. I hope you will not 
think I am an alarmist as I again say 
to you that this can be a life and death 
matter to hundreds of the over 5,000 
manual exchanges now exempt from 
the wage and hour law. 

I have already spoken about the sug- 
gestion of Senator Douglas that our 
exemption be placed upon a company 
basis rather than an exchange basis. 





The present exemption was adopted 
by Congress as the result of a ques- 
tionnaire’ submitted to the regulatory 
bodies of the various states. The regu- 
latory bodies overwhelmingly endorsed 
the station basis as a proper one for 
an exemption. 

Vice President Bailey, in a memo- 
randum prepared during the considera- 
tion of this matter by Congress last 
spring, gave 10 reasons why a company 
basis should not be employed in afford- 
ing needed protection to small Inde- 
pendent companies and why existing 
station exchange basis should continue. 
Time does not permit me to give you 
all these reasons but I should like 
to summarize briefly. 

The first and most important one is 
that putting the exemption on the 
company basis is entirely bereft of 
logic. Two, Congress has twice en- 
dorsed the present basis of exemption, 
first in its enactment in 1939 and again 
in 1949. Again, it would result in 
some weird results in neighboring 


(Please turn to page 116) 
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T IS A great honor to be given a 

place in your convention program 

and I appreciate it. But I am not 
so bold as to think you asked me this 
time because I held you 
when I was here a few years ago. 
Rather, I am sure this invitation again 
evidences your understanding that your 
companies and ours are engaged in a 
common endeavor, and that the best 
in telephone for the whole 
country depends on our successful 
working together. 


spellbound 


service 


Certainly that is the way we feel 
about it in the Bell System. With you 
we share the responsibility for service 
to business, to people in their homes all 
over the nation, and to government in- 
cluding the military services. And I’d 
just like to say this about the relation- 
ship between ourselves and all of you 
who are members of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. We 
are mighty glad it is you folks we are 
working with. We hope our own part 
in this joint effort will always justify 
your feeling the same way about us. 
One of the great satisfactions of tele- 
phone work is in the personal 
ciations we form and the staunch 
friends we make. May it ever be thus. 
I am confident it will. 


asso- 


All of us in the telephone industry 
have the further advantage of being 
extremely busy people. In that respect 
I see no likelihood of any change for 
years to come. We are here, of course, 
to look ahead, and I want to do that 
with you, but first let’s consider very 
briefly where we have come from in 
these postwar years and where we are 
today. 

Telephones in service have doubled— 
from less than 28 million at the end 
of 1954 to nearly 56 million today. 
Lately we have been moving so fast 
that the 50-millionth telephone, which 
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Philosophy and Mechanics of 


Merchandisin 


By B. T. MILLER 


Vice President 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


we joined together to celebrate less 
than two years ago, already seems a 
long way back. 

the number 
has’ likewise 
total 
Investment in 


In these same 10 years 
of our share-owners 
doubled — and must 
than 142 million people. 
the industry has increased by 10 billion 
dollars or more, and today there are 
280,000 more people working to provide 


now more 


telephone service than a decade ago. 
Think of it. The vitality of this busi- 
ness is such that just since the war we 
have created 250,000 new jobs in the 
operating telephone companies alone. 

To accomplish the enormous postwar 
expansion of telephone service, in a 
time of steeply rising prices, we have 
had to increase our rates. But, because 
we have not been able to get rates up 
fast enough we have had to plan cau- 


tiously; we did not have what you 
could call really clear sailing. We 
haven’t been able to run before the 


wind. We have had to tack all the way. 

Notwithstanding this, we have done 
a tremendous amount to improve serv- 
ice as well as to increase it. We have 
given the job the old college try all 
the way. The comment I am making 
here is simply that if the financial 
picture had been more favorable—then 
it stands to reason that the record of 
accomplishment to date would have 
been even greater. 





As it is, we are still pushing to cut 
off those persistent tail ends of unfilled 
orders and unfilled regrades. A year 
ago in the Bell System we thought 
we could chop them off for good by the 
end of 1955. But even if that doesn’t 
quite come to pass, we are determined 
to get abreast and ahead of demand 
just as quickly as we possibly can. 

We are also sure of this: Along 
with the final drive to catch up on all 
oiders, we have ever so many opportu- 


nities right now to provide more con 
plete service to millions of telephon 
users. Even if 


every gate isn’t wid 


open in every place, there are certainl; 


enough doors ajar to give great scop 


to our talents and efforts. New oppo 
tunities are at hand all over the ma) 
and we have new means for meeting 
them—new equipments, new systems 


new services. We are blessed 
but with 
where we 
Instead of 
to the time 
chandise 


not witl 

one many 
test 

passively 
when we 


proving 
out 
looking 


grounds 


can our abilities 
forward 
can fully me 
our product, we can be a 


tively working toward 

With that 
lately organized a Merchandising Dé 
partment in the AT&T company stafi 
and the operating of the 
Bell System have similarly been assig! 


it today. 


idea in mind we have 


companies 


ing specific merchandising responsibill 
ties in their organizations. How we 
look at this merchandising functiol 
and how we believe it will help us ¢ 
a better job in the future, is what ! 
want to talk about today. 

instinctively associat 
with selling 


Many people 
the word “merchandising” 
and let it go at that. They think that 
if selling is plain turkey, then me! 
chandising is turkey with all the fixings 
—the gravy, the giblets and the cra! 
berry sauce. In this view, m« chandis 
ing wraps up selking, advertising, a! 
promotion in one pretty package wil! 
a big red ribbon. 


Now, I don’t think that is a full 
sized picture of merchandising at # 
That’s just one corner of If yo 
will look in the dictionary, you W! 
see that “to merchandise” means 
make merchandise of.” Merchandise 


goods, or in our business, service 
aE: oat 

Hence merchandising to re _ 
getting the goods and serv es Tea" 
as well as selling them. It is buy!" 
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and selling —the whole process — not 
yst the last part of it. It is making 
wre you have the right things to sell 
yefore you try to sell them. And that 
course, learning people’s 
seeds and wants; finding out what are 
goods and services that 
\r. & Mrs. Public would most like to 
have. We cannot sell unless we know 






neans, of 






the salable 






hat people will buy. 
first 
good 





that of the 
merchandising is 
to study the market—to probe, explore, 
test and learn what the market is and 


So, let’s 





say one 





essentials of 







ay be, not only at short range but 
also at long range. We want to know— 
eve got to know — what services 





eople want of us and in what fashion 






they wish us to provide them; what 
styles they prefer, what colors they 
ke) how much they want and when 





they want it. We need this knowledge 
ijl the more at a time like the present, 
have the skill to 
ovide such a tremendous variety of 






nen we 





acquired 









services. The question is, how do we 
scover those that offer the best com- 
nation for meeting customer wants 






d producing good financial results? 
market 
earch, and indispensable to it, is con- 






Going right along with 





re- 







tinuous study of economic conditions. 
mind, I the 
elling side of merchandising yet. This 
After 
customers’ 





Bear in haven’t come to 






s all on the buying side. 
what the wants 
are, We still have to estimate how much 

it will be wanted, 


when, so 





we 






etermine 






and, fully as 
that we can put 
| promptly and efficiently at their dis- 
sal. We’ve got to figure requirements 
ind place orders in advance. 






Y portant, 







We’ve got 










make sure that all needed equip- 
ent, but not too much, will be de- 
vered to the proper places at the 
foper time. The three musketeers of 








ls estimating process are the market 
esearche the economist-statistician, 
ind the engineer. They are all mer- 
one of 
hatter what their titles. 







handiser's 





every them, no 







Furth more, I want to tell you that 

‘heir combined efforts are throwing 
tal light on the path which we in the 
Bell System are trying to mark out 
ahead. \We have working hard 
long-range estimates as a 
fuide to planning production. 








been 





develop 


















How rge is our market likely to 
‘if We stimulate it a lot—if we stimu- 
ate it a little—if we do not stimulate 
' at ail — or if unforeseen events 
‘hould t it away below what now 
“ems th most reasonable probability? 
. What ill be the impact of each of 
*€se po -ntial situations on our needs 





lor new 





lephone plant? 






| What anufacturing capacity should 
* obtaied—and when? 
How 


il sales effort in one direction 
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Left to right: G. 
of Mattoon, Ill.: L. 
influence revenues, investment and 
earnings, as compared with effort in 
another direction? 

What service objectives will not only 
produce the most in customer satisfac- 
but with that, yield 
the best earnings and thereby open up 
the most in additional future opportu- 
nities for service? 


tion, along will 


Our long-range studies are aimed to 
help these and similar 
tions. They are opening our eyes to 
that we 


answer ques- 


much could hardly get at 


otherwise. I assure you we are going 
to keep regularly, and 
if there are any among you who have 
been the same sort of 
thing, but haven’t quite come to it, all 
I can say is that I commend it to you 
heartily. 


making them 


considering 


Now, what is the key thought in 
everything I have said so far? One 
word describes it, and that word is— 


planning. 

We study the market to plan what to 
sell, and where, and when. We plan 
our product to satisfy our customers’ 





Left to right: J. R. Fox of Waldron, 

Mich.; R. C. Reno, editor of TELEPH- 

ONY, and Otto E. Koecher of San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


L. Best and R. P. Judy, 






both of New York City; R. A. Lumpkin 
W. Hill of Tarboro, N. C., and B. T. Miller of New York City. 


wants completely. We plan our produc- 
tion to get the product on our shelf, 
ready for use when the customer wants 
to buy. 

And, along with this, we are doing 
other planning too. We’re plan- 
ning how to get the product off the 
shelf just as fast as we can. Ask any 


some 


smart retailer the first principle of 
good merchandising. He will tell you 
it’s turnover; the more the merrier 


and the faster the better. He’s running 
a store, not a safe deposit vault. Sure 
he has to have a warehouse, but that’s 
just a way station for goods in transit. 
He needs the goods but the last thing 
in the world he 
to them. 


wants is to hang on 
He wants to get rid of them, 
to turn them into money, at a _ profit 
and quickly. There’s no money in 
inventory stock, and no one can make 
use of it either. 

Our situation in the telephone busi- 
no different. We have to turn 
into revenue, and like the 
retailer we want to do this as fast as 
we can. 
thing. 


ness is 


facilities 


Idle plant doesn’t earn any- 
Neither is it providing service 
to anyone. While we are planning to 
get the plant into being, therefore, we 
must also be planning to get it into 
use. If we are good merchandisers, 
while we organize and time the steps 
in buying, producing and constructing 
facilities, we are also planning and 
timing all the coordinate steps in 
advertising, promotion and selling. 

This is that second half of merchan- 
dising, if I may call it that, which 
sc many people wrongly think is the 
whole of it. But, in saying that, I 
certainly don’t mean it is unimportant. 
Far from it. When we get this side 
of the job in the right perspective, then 
I think we can appreciate better than 
ever how important it is. We can also 


better understand the need for good 


planning in this area to fit in with 
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every other step in the merchandising 
process. 


If we just stop to think of it, our 
particular business lends itself remark- 
ably well to planned promotional effort. 
We are very, very fortunate. We have 
a continuing daily relationship with 
telephone users of a sort that many 
other businesses don’t enjoy, at least 
to the same degree. We operate and 
maintain service for our customers, 
not part of the time but all the time. 
When they want service moved they 
come to us. When they have any diffi- 
culty of any kind they come to us. 
When we are planning any change in 
their service they expect us to come 
to them. Every working day is simply 
leaded with opportunities for us. to 
discover, propose and provide the kind 
and amount of telephone service that 
will most completely satisfy their busi- 
ness and household convenience. 

These natural occasions are among 
the very best we have for using what 
I will term the direct service approach. 
Notice that I didn’t say the direct sales 
approach. Call it sales if you prefer, 
but I put it the other way because 
what we are really after is to see 
that folks get the service that is the 
best possible for them; a service that 
is complete and handy, leaves no room 
for minor dissatisfactions, and has the 
user’s entire and happy acceptance. 
Always, it seems to me, every telephone 
person who is selling a customer any- 
thing, from a spring cord to a dial 
PBX, must keep right in the front of 
his mind that the customer deserves 
and is going to get nothing less than 
the very best we can give him. 

We are fortunate in another way, 
too. Almost always we have two chances 
to make sure our customers get the 
best we can provide. We have two 
chances to help, not one. If the serv- 
ice representative doesn’t succeed, the 
installer has his chance. With the aid 
of samples, too. And let me ask you 
this. What other business do you know 
whose customers come gladly to their 
door to welcome their representatives 
—invite them in with smiles—and are 
in a receptive mood? With our repre- 
sentatives, they are anxious to see all 
the things that can be provided to 
make their service truly better, more 
complete and more attractive than they 
had ever dreamed it could be. 

I’m not painting this picture out of 
sheer enthusiasm, though I freely con- 
fess to that, too. We are just begin- 
ning in the Bell System to appreciate 
how folks respond when we really show 
them our wares. But I could document 
these beginnings with story after story 
of households that have started by 
asking for one black telephone and 
ended happily with three to five instru- 
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ments in color, each fitted with spring 
cords and located for genuine conven- 
ience, with or without various key 
arrangements as the case might be. 

it’s 


Have we a market? Yes—and 


fabulous. 


There are 47 million households in 
these United States. About 33 million 
of them now have telephone service. 
The remaining 14 million do not. 


However, those 14 million are only a 
part of our residence market. 


In the 33 million homes and apart- 
ments that already have service there 
are 80 million bedrooms, 33 million 
kitchens and 33 million living rooms. 
There are countless dens, libraries, 
studies and playrooms; basement, attic 
and garage workrooms; porches, ter- 
races and patios. Taken all together, 
they add up to an number 
of potential locations additional 
telephones. 


immense 


for 


Three million farms have only one 
telephone. Most farms are small busi- 
nesses, many of them are really large 
enterprises. I fully appreciate every- 
thing we have done to bring telephone 
service to the farms of America. I 
know they have always had more 
service than the farms of other coun- 
tries, and that, today, they are more 
widely served than ever before. But 
the fact remains: Most of them have 
only one telephone to meet all their 
needs, and multi-party service at that. 
I think we shall do well to conceive 
of farm service in terms of farm tele- 
phone systems—systems that will com- 
pletely serve house and barns, machine 
shed, milk house and outdoor locations 
in the fields, and that will reach the 
central office on its individual line. 
And, going back to the merchandising 


principle, the way to determine this 
market and how to meet it is first to 
study it and find out what the full 


possibilities are. We are now experi- 
menting in this field in 
Texas. 


Iowa and in 


You may well ask, “If a farm system 
is desirable, why not systems for non- 
farm homes as well?” We are asking 
ourselves the same question and are 
working for the answer. As a matter 
of fact, I can make a good argument 
for always thinking in terms of sys- 
tems wherever we _ provide service. 
Don’t forget that other people are 
selling systems more and more and as 
consumers we are all getting used to 
it. Thousands and thousands of people 
have so-called “hi-fi” music systems in 
their homes now where they used to 
have just a plain old phonograph. 
Their radios are systems that sound 
the morning alarm, turn on _ sweet 
musie and start the coffee. Their new 





automobiles have complete pow 


Sys- 
tems that help to steer the cur, put 
orn the brakes, raise and low+r the 
windows, as well as make the wheels 
go around. And, picture the young 
housewife as she moves into ! new 
home. Her kitchen is a functional unit, 
a real system if ever there was one, 


and getting more so all the time. It 


will heat the water, wash and ry the 
dishes, do the laundry, freeze her food, 
cook it, and turn itself on and off whil. 
she is out of the house. 

We, of all people, who have bee 
operating telephone systems for three 


quarters of a century, ought to be out 


in front in applying the system idea. 
For $10 a month or so in most places 
we can provide a complete home systen 


serving kitchen, bedroom, living room, 


and including voice communicatior 
from any telephone in the house to 
a caller outside the front door. How 
much of a market will it have? I'll 


wait for the market researcher to tel 
me more definitely, for I don’t want to 
violate any of these merchandising 
principles I’ve been talking about; but 
until then I don’t mind going out on 
a non-merchandising limb and guessing 
that from six to 10 
would snap it up. 


million families 

Incidentally, just to 
thought about providing systems, ou! 
experience to date with so-called “pack- 
age’ selling has been extremely en- 
couraging. That is, where we have 
offered customers a complete telephone 
service package to fit their needs, foi 
a total charge of so much a month, 
instead of offering first a tele- 
phone, and then additional items at s 
much each—with the total chargé 
added up later—we have been getting 
a wonderful response. And, remember, 
this kind of selling experience in itself 
part of market re 


support my 


main 


is an 
search. 


important 


But, coming back to my main theme, 
if we are going to realize our opportu 
fully have 
plan. Ten million new homes have bee! 


nities we great need t 


built in this country since the war. 
They all have plenty of outlets [0! 
electrical appliances and systems. How 


many have outlets for telephones an¢ 
telephone systems? In 1955 new homes 
have been going up at the rate ol 14 


million a year and the prospect Is that 
we shall keep on building a million 0 
more a year for a long time to com 
How many of those that al still t 
be built will be suitably equipped fo 
installation of telephones in -h roon 
or in each main area of activity? If 
we will really get down to cass in ou! 
merchandising effort, I'll bet hat fa! 
more of the next 10 milli homes 


will be primed and waiting for the 
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{Your Date With Desti 
t 
e 
, 
, By C. HAMILTON MOSES 
Chairman of the Board 
I 
' Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
. Little Rock, Ark. 
A. 
nN 
n, 
| 
to 
Ww HIS is a fine forum—none greater Our population is increasing three list of new ways of producing more 
1 in America. You are a great group’ million per year—upwards of 40 per cheaply so that our markets can’t help 
| —tops anywhere on earth. You cent in that quarter-century. Four mil- but be widened and intensified. The 
to F wpresent this modern miracle we so lion babies are being born each year— _ truly great phase of our technological 
1 B proudly call American business—the 11,000 every day. Every month there _ revolution lies ahead of us. 
ut B free enterprise system—our way of is added to our population another Truly ours is an America unlimited 
mn BB life. You have so much to be thankful Birmingham—and every 10 days —opportunity unconfined. What a chal- 
ig § for—so many to be responsible to. another Little Rock, the capital of my lenge to the patriotism and the inge- 
es I wish I had the ability to sell you state. More people mean more pros-  pnuity of American business—and that 
yourselves — your influence, your perity. is you. Herein lies my story. Out of 

ny weal power—and, in the Lord’s own Within that same quarter-century, all this comes the challenge of the cen- 
ur § good day—your eventual glory. So as America will build 23 million new _ turies. 
k- $1 humbly and haltingly appear here homes—a fifth plate will be added at q : ; 
n- ff today—as much as any one group in the table of every American family. Challenge of the Centuries 
ve ff this nation—I feel I stand in the pres- Twenty-five million people in America Our nation’s life is not all sunshine. 
ne § ence of the future destiny of our coun- never saw a circus. We are living in The future is not all a bed of roses. 
for B try. If there was ever a time in all the the presence of a passing parade. During the past 20 years our people 
th, centuries when anv nation had a date Here is an ever-beckoning stream of have gradually surrendered their per- 
le- & with destiny—that’s America today. better business. sonal liberties for various personal 
so J Herein lies your appointment with op- You have seen the picture of the doles. Our states have seen their sacred 
‘ge & portunity. coming 25-year labor increase—from Sovereignty silently settle in Washing- 
mg § You have lived through 20 trying 62 million to 86 million gainfully em- ton in exchange for various types of 
el, Band tremendous years. You still face ployed. Then, don’t forget the ever political pottage. 
elf troubled and troubling times. You wit- higher wages and ever better living We were told these rights were being 
re Bnessed this country’s deepest depres- conditions, and the ever-increasing surrendered in the interest of national 

sion and its greatest war. You are now Wants and desires. What a spending defense and, when the war was over, 
me, the middle of another war—whether spectacle! these rights would be restored. Yet, 
‘tu- § hot or cold—and despite all the truce During this same quarter-century, Some 10 years have passed and not a 
to Beaties. You led in charting our na- our over-all national income will in- single right has been returned, and 
eel § ton from the depths of economic dis- crease from 300 billion dollars to 600 this great nation — these marvelous 
var. | tess to produce the greatest prosperity _ billion dollars. Many estimate that our Ppeople—still face scattered controls 
for Bthe wo has ever known. You led national income in 1978 will equal and require various government subsi- 
low Bur people to soar to the very heights three-quarters of a trillion dollars— dies. We do not yet know whether our 
and §° wealth and power and world pres- a figure no human mind can conceive unprecedented American economy can 
mes B'ge. You, in America today, stand on and only the composite pocketbook of stand on its own feet. 
14 Bustory’s highest pinnacle—and view America can pay. We are told that America’s greatest 
hat #¥"th varving emotions the impending Then, even that’s not all. The ex- Weakness is our people’s unbelief in 
) oF § Centuries pansion of technological research into their own institutions and the growing 
a f = — a predictably productive process calls fear of their own government. In our 
J ay nerica—Unlimited for the lifting of our sights above these State we saw a chain of 50 banks close 
{0 You hve seen charted the story of projections that are based merely on One Monday morning. This tragedy re- 
oon ~~ cou try’s tremendous prospects the trends of the past. We are in the sulted in receivership for our three 
? Ti Br the » xt 25 years—just a quarter middle of a technological revolution largest insurance companies, self-styled 
our” @ cen \ry—just around the corner. that is highly capable of causing a “the invincible pyramid.” This need 
fal Here is »inpointed history’s most sharp and substantial break upward not have happened—except our people 
mes B*Stoundi » economic romance. It por- from the progress recorded heretofore. lost faith in these institutions and in 
the - St! more years of our expand- We have incubating in our laboratories those who directed their destiny. 

“8 cycle of better business. a host of new industries and a long Why was American business so long 
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in the dog house? Why did it take the 
long arm of the federal government 
and the power of the Congress to force 
us utilities to clean up our own busi- 
ness? Why has it taken us so many 
years to serve ourselves back into the 
confidence of the people? 


Why has government in business— 
in competition with its own citizens— 
been continuously on the increase? Is it 
for the public good—and if not—why 
can’t you so sell the people? 

Why did the government see fit to 
become the biggest insurance company 
in the world? Why do our insurance 
cempanies face the constant suggestion 
of federal supervision—and eventual 
government domination? 





Why has your government become 
the greatest holding company in the 
world—with assets equalling those of 
the nation’s 30 largest corporations? 

Why was it necessary for the gov- 
ernment to insure the deposits of the 
banks? What would happen to the 
banks of the country if the government 
guaranty of deposits was to be elimin- 
ated? How many millions of dollars 
today is kept in cash, at home and in 
deposit boxes, because of the lack of 
confidence in banking institutions and 
the sure belief that many of the banks 
will again go broke? 


Just as a little food for thought, 
recall that: Today our government is, 
among other things, the largest single 
electric power producer in the country, 
the largest insurer, the largest lender, 
the largest landlord, the largest tenant, 
the largest holder of grazing land and 
of timberland, the largest owner of 
grain, the largest warehouse operator. 
the largest shipowner, the largest truck 
fleet operator. 

Government competition is reported 
by airlines, bakeries, cemeteries, coffee 
roasters, dry cleaners, freight for- 
warders, motor vehicle repairers, ship 
builders, ship operators, retail grocers, 
rope manufacturers, tire retreaders, 
truckers, tugboat operators, warehouse 
operators, wooden box manufacturers, 
and many others. 


Humanity’s Greatest Battle 


We bring to you the challenge of this 
century’s greatest citizenship task. 
America right today faces a period of 
reappraisal and rededication—and may- 
be some far-reaching readjustments. 
We come right back to your doorsteps 
—to so-called Big Business—to the 
leadership of our country. There has 
never been a time when our people were 
so anxiously crying for leadership— 
and again I say that is you. Millions 
are wondering how we got in our pres- 
ent mess. 


This country was founded on the dig- 
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Left to right: Hugh Pulliam and Gordon Saunders, both of Sumter, S. C.: J. F. 
Van de Vusse of Bloomington, IIl.; and R. S. Griffin of Sherman. Tex. 


nity of the individual and faith in our- 
selves and faith in our institutions and 
faith in God. We have got to start 
back to the breakfast-table devotions 
and to the family fireside virtues. This 
country is desperately listening for the 
voice of history—the voice that has not 
spoken. 

There was a golcen voice from a 
throat of silver that spoke ofttimes to 
our people, and millions followed 
blindly and in deep faith. Many today 
feel that voice led them astray—away 
from the ancient landmarks of their 
fathers. Apparently there are new 
trends and changing concepts loose in 
the air. 

Somehow, I believe that out of all 
this conflict and above all this babble 
and confusion we will again hear the 
voice of destiny. It now rumbles in the 
distance, bringing the story of a mili- 
tant democracy marching on. You will 
know that voice—Washington will heed 
that voice. It was that newborn and 
prattling voice that inspired George 
Washington at Valley Forge and led 
those embattled farmers on Concord 
Bridge to fire that shot heard ’round 
the world. 

It was the voice that told Hirohito to 
get off his white horse, and the first 
voice that he ever obeyed. That voice 
so scared Hitler that he died like a rat 
in a cellar. It is a great and honest 
When our boys were in the Bel- 
gian Bulge, it whispered ever so faintly 
—‘T’m scared—God be with me.” That 
was a humble voice. Later it yelled 
forth—‘Victory—Thy Will Be Done.” 

That voice has spoken to you many 
times during the past few years. It 
cried ‘““More War Bonds—More Produc- 
tion’—and you answered, “Sure, here 
they are.” That was the voice of cour- 
age. That voice is pleading today, but 





voice. 


Washington will not hear. That voice 
appears faint now, but it will get loude 
—it always has. It is not the voice of 
a brass hat, nor of a swivel-chair bu 
reaucrat — nor of labo no} 
agement — nor of the farmer 
the lawyer—nor of the storekeeper 
but it’s the simple, humble, honest voic 
of them all. It’s the voice of America 
calling you from your lethargy — you 
complacency. 


of man 


nor ol 





It’s asking you to meas 
ure your own patriotism — to put you 
own price-tag on your own citizenship 
It’s the composite faith and hope an 
courage of 160 million people. 

Your boys and girls heard that voice 
When Uncle Sam called they unani 
mously answered the call and gloriousl; 
did they do the job. Now that same 
greatest character in history Uncle 
Sam— is just as surely calling to you 
If you would but listen, you could al 
most hear the call: “Come here, Jim 
mie’s papa. Come here, Dickie’s daddy 
YOU are the answer—yes—the onl} 
answer to all my troubles. You 
never failed in times of crisis. It is 
here again. My date with destiny is 
your appointment with opportunity.” 


This is no attempt at oratory, it np 


a simple statement of fact—selling you 
on yourselves—making you realize you! 
own responsibility. Yes, our people are 
literally crying for a dedicated leade! 
ship. There has never been anything 
wrong with the followship of America 
This matter of inspiring leade! ship, 0 
building a people’s morale, is too ™ 
tangible to measure in terms 01 
accounts. It is not found in the balance 
sheet. It is something you can’t bu} 


capita 


You cannot hire it done—you canno 
send an assistant. You must edicate 
your own self. It is your own sy'sona 

task. 
While business has neve} aced 3 
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hallenge, it has never had a 
ypportunity — nor a more in- 
responsibility. 


greater 
greater 
escapabl: 
perately a rededication of 
lives. We need 
accomplishment—no self-exaltation. We 
need no pessimistic outlook. 


We need des- 
personal] 
no pride of personal 


American 
business will be realistic—yes—but will 
never sell its country short. 

Everything you hold dear is in the 
balance. There are loose in this country 
two conflicting theories of life and of 
living. They are at each other’s throats. 
Both day’s 
time, it is history’s most decisive battle 


cannot survive. In you 
for the hearts and minds and loyalties 
of men. 

America’s danger comes from within 
and not without. You the 
best trained sales force on earth. They 


from have 


ean sell any product—why can’t they 


sell your own system of business? You 


must first sell yourself—get right at 
heart—and then you must sell them. 
They must be set on fire. It can be 


lone. This is the challenge I bring you 
today. 


What One Little Company Can Do 
—The Power of The People 
Let me tell you the story of one little 
ower company. 
On the the 
vhich we measure the economy of the 


people, 


basis of statistics by 


Arkansas has long been low 
n the scale—at the very bottom—save 
and except for our sister state of Mis- 
sissippi. We wondered what one little 
ompany could do to the people 
mn the fact that private industry could 
build a better prosperity than any fed- 


eral authority. 


sell 


You must study a map of our state 
to comprehend its development poten- 
tials. No state in the nation has 
been blessed with such geography. In 
your , Start 


othe 


mind’s eye yonder in the 





northwest section of Arkansas—right 
in the heart of the Ozarks, the highest 
mountain range between the Alleghen- 
ies and the There you find 
everything the mountains afford with 
all of its beautiful scenery and glorious 
mountain climate. Then 
onto 


tockies. 


you come off 
the hills 
and then across 


those mountains 


then onto the plateaus 


and 


the prairies and on down to the great 
Delta. In this 
you find every type of soil and of cli- 


Mississippi one state 
mate and of people and of attitude and 
of raw resources you will find anywhere 
in America. 


Arkansas Community 
Building Plan 


So our leadership representing 


every segment of our society organ 
ized and went to work. Our business 
folks got right at heart. We wanted 
some program to take to every com- 


munity in our state, to help them do 
their own job. There was no such pro- 
This 
had so long praised as private enter- 
had not 
in their 


gram. intangible something we 


prise had sufficient interest 
build a 
plan whereby people could collectively 
build themselves. So, 
Council had to build its own program 
“Build Your Own Home 
now called “The Arkan- 
sas Plan,” and it has won national rec- 
ognition. 


local communities to 


our Economic 


—known as 
Town.” It is 


Our business leadership went to 
every community in Arkanas. A thou- 
sand different times did we call the 


discuss thei 
Two hundred fifty 
built their 


leadership together to 
common problems. 
different 


grams 


towns own pro- 


drew their own blueprints 

fixed their own goals—and have gone 
to work. Twenty thousand community- 
building projects were put on the work- 
boards—10,000 were accomplished. New 


: vht;: Merle M. Hale of Lincoln, Neb.; Einar Viren of Omaha, Neb.: D. T. 
‘anson of Charlottesville, Va., and W. F. Roberts of Lincoln, Neb. 
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projects are being born every day. The 
results are nothing less than astonish- 
ing. Here is a people on the march. 
Our boys drew up a Rural Develop- 
ment Program. This program was spon- 
sored by the Arkansas Press Associa 
tion, the Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
and the University of Arkansas Exten 
Three hundred differen‘ 
rural communities are already 


sion Service. 


organ 


ized and at work. Our boys tell me 
that within a period of five years, we 
will have more than 800 rural com- 
munities all organized with fixed 


goals and blueprints for the future and 
at work building better communities 
for the families’ future. 

Schwab is 


Charles reputed to have 


said, “Give me 10 men—and let me pick 
and I will build a city in the 
the Desert.” 

said than 3 pel 


the men 
Sahara Roger 
that 
of our adults ever make any contribu- 


heart of 
Babson less cent 
tion to building a better community. In 


little state of Arkansas, we today 


oul 
have more than 100,000 adult citizens 
actively engaged in their own commun- 
ity-building activities. This is democ- 
racy in action. 
Contests Arouse Activities 
Our company offered several thou- 


sand dollars in prizes for contests in 
the towns and the rural 
140 rural 
contests, 


both divisions- 
Some 150 towns and 
communities entered the 
each vying with the others as to which 


areas. 
two 


could build a better way of life and 
living. When the contests are over, 
our company calls an annual meeting 
for each group in Little Rock for the 
awarding of the prizes. These meet- 
ings last one and two days. We pro- 
vide the best talent we can find in the 
nation to show this leadership—both 


urban and rural groups—how they can 
do a better job of building better com- 
munities and bigger business and more 
prosperity, always with particular em- 
phasis on social, educational, cultural 
and spiritual values. 

I wish you men could attend one of 
these meetings. These folks are being 
somebody. They are translating them- 
selves out into their community—build- 
ing personal inspiring the 
zest and hope so desperately needed in 


pride and 


our country today. 


Lights to Farm Houses 
Then, in the matter of rural electri- 
fication. Would you that ou 
little company, per its size—number of 
investment in property 
has carried lights to more farm 
houses than any private utility in 
America? Our boys suggested, “You 
have forgotten the cost formula.” You 
executives know that business does al- 
most everything by formula, by figures, 


believe 


customers and 


(Please turn to page 117) 
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N LINE 
(USITA) 


Plant Committee was reduced from 


the 
the 


with the 
board of 


decision of 
directors, 


last year’s 11 members to six. At a 
meeting of the committee held in Chi- 
‘ago last May, the members accepted 
the directorships of sub-committees as 
follows: 


Cable and Safety—W. M. Driggs of 
Chicago, III. 

Central Office and Station Equipment 
—G. W. Miller of Rochester, N. Y. 

Pole Lines, Conduit, and Wire Plant 
—G. P. Barney, Lincoln, Neb. 

Transmission Testing. Inductive In- 
terference, and New Techniques and 
Equipment—B. C. Burden of Lincoln, 
Neb. 


Toll Dialing and Radio—Frank S. 
Barnes Jr., Rock Hill, S. C. 


We are all very fortunate, and par- 
ticularly myself, to have such experi- 
enced, well-versed, and cooperative 
plant men accepting these responsibili- 
ties. At this time, I would like to thank 
these men for their willingness and 
help in making this committee an ac- 
tive organization to further plant oper- 
ations and practices of the Independent 
segment of the telephone industry. | 
would furthermore like to express my 
appreciation to the companies that have 
made this possible. I am sure the asso- 
ciation officers thanking 
these men and their companies. 

To help the sub-committee directors, 
members for the five sub-committees 
were selected during our May meeting, 
and the acceptances by these men from 
both small and large Independent com- 
panies to serve on the various commit- 
tees was very gratifying to the five 
directors and myself. Our thanks to 
these gentlemen for giving of their 
time, knowledge, and assistance in the 
preparation of reports and papers of 
the various sub-committees. 

At the spring Plant Committee meet- 
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eport of USITA 


Plant Committee 


By H. P. SIEBKEN 


Chairman 

ing, it was suggested that each sub- the committee has tried to answer as 
committee prepare a report for this soon as information pertinent to th 
conference covering new methods, ma- subject could be assembled. At the 
terials, and any other suggestions re- present time, there are several requests 
garding their phase of telephone plant. before the committee. 

Such reports were submitted and One very interesting subject brought 
through our Washington office were up was on the standardization of colo 
reproduced and are available. We did codes and tracer designation on drop 


not contemplate having each director 
present his report at this conference, 
because this year the plant conference 
was reduced to a half-day session. 

You will find a repaert by Bill Miller 
on “That New Look of Telephones,” 
describing the use of the new colored 
telephones. 3arney has pre- 
pared a very interesting report on “Ob- 
servation on Plant Techniques and Ma- 
terials,” covering at least eight or nine 
suggestions. Included are such items as 
rural distribution dead-ending 
open wires, cable, 


George 


cable, 
pre-spun strand 
mounted terminals, and joint construc- 
tion for voltages higher than usually 
considered standard. Bernie Burden, has 
given us “Field Use of New Develop- 
ments.” Parts of this paper will be 
presented to this conference. 

As has been stated in previous meet- 
ings, the Plant Committee, to its best 
ability, will try to answer any ques- 
tions or problems called to its attention. 
Any request can be addressed to the 
chairman or any of the sub-committee 
directors. A request sent to the com- 
mittee is usually answered by the 
proper sub-committee director, and in 
some instances where the problem is 


more involved or controversial, all 
members of the Plant Committee are 
asked to comment and a summary is 


then prepared. 

Any major request, it is felt, should 
generally be discussed at a meeting of 
the whole committee, so that proper 
recommendations can be made. During 


the past six months, quite a number 


of questions have been presented, and 


bridle, 


ground wires. 


distribution frame, and 


inside, : 
( cept d 


George Barney 
this request and has done an excellent 
job in obtaining information from al 
manufacturers interested and summal 
ized this 


is hoped that in the 


information in his report. It 


near future th 
committee with recon 


can come up 


lor 
colo 


mendations on standards for wire 


and tracer identification for th 
Independent telephone industry 


Another suggestion for a safety cod 


codes 


book, which could be made available t 


th yuchout 


any Independent company 
the United States, is 


} 


under considera 


tion. 

Last year our plant chairman, Dat 
Seitz, called attention to the prepara 
tion of a booklet covering’ “An Outline 


of Dial Conversion Procedures for th 


Small Company” by a special commit 
tee under the chairmanship of G. W 
Miller. The draft of this booklet 1s now 
in the hands of the Washingt office. 
I might say that this is an excellent, 
comprehensive, and yet short descrip 
tion of steps to be followed fo dia 
conversions. 

After considerable discussion among 
the members of the Plant Committee, 
it was recommended that this year “' 
would not open the plant ro: whic! 
we have had for a numbe} yeals. 
Last year little use was ma yf this 
room, and the committee felt ‘hat the 
various manufacturers in the xhibits 
can provide answers to most «;westols 

yweverl, 


that you may have in mind. 
that 
(Please turn to page ) 
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Activities of USITA 


Radio Service Committee 


By C. H. McLEAN 


Chairman 


(Plant Conference Address ) 


T CONVENTION TIME for the 
\ past several years you have been 
~~" exposed to a verbal or written 
of the Radio 
Service Committee. These reports have 


value of 


eport of the activities 
radio as an ad- 
and for 
obile service where radio is the only 


stressed the 


inct to wire line operation 


leans available. It has also been urged 


that Independents give consideration to 


radio in their development 
plans, prematurely if necessary, in or- 
ler to utilize available frequencies. In 


this connection, it should also be kept 


n mind some of the 


be assigned to 


that frequency 
may others 
vho might otherwise become customers 


spectrum 


f the telephone company if service 


as available. 
In regard to the frequency assign- 
lent question, an 


important function 


[ the committee is to review all 
rederal Communications Commission 
(FCC) releases and proposed rule- 


maki ~ . y 
aking having to do with frequency 
issignments, and to prepare statements 


lor filing with the FCC, particularly 
cases where the subject matter is 
nsidered detrimental to the interests 


‘telephone common carriers. 


— 
Before covering some of these cases 
t us take a look at 
currently 


the frequency 
spectrum as 


er to 


assigned in or- 
appreciate the relatively small 


‘mount of space available for common 
arrier | 

Your attention is now directed to a 
‘implifie’ chart (see p. 38) showing gov- 
‘iment «nd various non-government 
allocatio above 25 megacycles. The 
shaded tions indicate exclusive al- 
‘cations, and cross-hatched portions 
‘or freqi ney bands that are shared. 
It Wil’ »e observed that the bands 
‘llocate ® government, designated 
SOVT,” -onstitute nearly 50 per cent 
{the to:.1, the balance being divided 
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among various non-government 
Bands designated “C.C.” are available 
for common carrier public services and 
are far from adequate, all things con- 


sidered. 


uses. 


Below 1000 mc, presently the most 
useful part of the spectrum for Inde- 
pendent operation, common carriers en- 
joy the exclusive use of only .72 mc in 
the 450 to 460 mc band. Except for 
the sharing of frequencies in the 890 
to 940 band, this is the sum total of 
the spectrum available between 25 and 
1000 me to both Bell and Independent 
common carriers. 

As a matter of contrast, it is pointed 
out that bands designated “Brdcast”’ 
are allocated to TV and FM broadcast- 
ing services; thus between 25 and 1000 
me, about 75 per cent of the spectrum 
space available for non-government use 
is allocated to broadcasting. 

That part designated “OPER FXD” 
represents the bands used for Private 
Point-to-Point 
great demand. 


Systems, which are in 


To complete the picture, the part of 
the spectrum designated ‘ Amateur” 
provides a service considered valuable 
as a training medium for defense. 

Above 1000 me in the microwave re- 
gion, 3700 to 4200 and 5900 to 6425 are 
the most used of the exclusive common 
carrier bands generally for multi- 
channel long haul toll message circuits 
or extensive television network facili- 
ties, but as yet of little use to Inde- 
pendents. 

The situation might be summarized 
by saying that assignments in the 
lower frequency bands are almost ex- 
hausted or unavailable and in the up- 
per microwave regions space is avail- 
able that cannot as yet be employed 
to advantage in Independent opera- 
tions. With the situation as it is it 
can be appreciated that constant vig- 





ilance is necessary by your committee 
and association officers not only to se- 
cure more frequency space for future 
operations, but also to safeguard pres- 


ent common carrier frequency allot- 
ments. 
During the past year there have 


been a number of FCC releases having 
to do with the frequency spectrum and 
consequently of interest to the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry. Some of 
these cases are briefly reviewed in the 
following: 

(1) Docket No. 11435. A notice of 
proposed rule-making issued by FCC 
in Docket No. 11435 has been received 
wherein the commission proposes to 
amend Section 11.251 of Part 11 of its 
tules and Regulations to make com- 
munication common carriers eligible in 
the Power Radio band for 
radio systems to be used in connection 
with their 


Service 


construction and mainte- 
nance operations. 
Telephone 


the same 


companies do not have 
privilege as other utilities, 
such as power companies, in utilizing 
radio in connection with their own op- 
erations. In Docket No. 9703 and on 
other occasions your association has 
filed statements with the FCC urging 
that some provision be made for fre- 
quencies to be used in connection with 
telephone plant construction and main- 
tenance work. 

Although in the past the commission 
has recognized our requests as reason- 
able, tangible results have been nil. In 
due fairness, it can be stated that the 
commission’s report and order in 
Docket No. 9703 indicated that they 
would consider the requirements of the 
communication companies for mainte- 
nance and repair in connection with 
possible amendments to Part 6 of its 
rules which cover Public Radio Service. 


The current rule-making proposal in 
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Docket 11435 abandons this plan and 
substitutes for it the plan of making 
communication common 
igible to the Power Radio Service. The 
commission’s 


carriers. el- 


proposal carries with it 
no added frequency allocations for this 
service. 

Inasmuch as the commission’s plans 
involve all common carriers, it follows 
that some collaboration Inde- 
pendents and the Bell would 
be desirable in order to 
views on the channel requirements to 
serve the industry for at least the next 
10 years. 

With this in mind, the chairman of 
the USITA Radio Committee 
met with Bell representatives and the 
essence of these might 
well be summarized by quoting the fol- 
lowing memorandum prepared by the 
AT&T Company for transmittal to the 
Bell associated companies. 

“This memorandum has pre- 
pared as a result of discussions with 
our Plant people, representatives of 
the AT&T, Long Lines Department, the 
New York Telephone Co., The Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and a 
member of the Radio Committee of the 


between 
System 
co-ordinate 


Service 


conversations 


been 


United 
Association 


States Independent Telephone 
(USITA). 

“Tt outlines some of the situations in 
which mobile telephone service on Tele- 
phone company vehicles would result in 
a faster, safer and 
job. There are many other equally im- 
portant 


more economical 
It also sets forth a pre- 
study of the frequency re- 
quirements for such a radio system. 


uses. 


liminary 


“Construction forces who by the na- 
ture of their work generally cannot be 
reached by telephone could be contacted 
for immediate dispatch to the scene of 
obtain 


and could added 


materials and assistance without delay, 


an emergency 


thus facilitating prompt service restor- 

ation. 
“The 

used in conjunction with hand or pack- 


mobile service could also be 
carried sets to expedite day-to-day op- 
and 


areas in- 


cable placing 


congested 


erations, such as 


wire pulling. In 
stallation forces are not furnished with 
vehicles because of the impossibility of 
parking near the location at which an 
These men 
depend on mobile supply vans to bring 
them the materials, supplies and extra 
tools such as ladders, etc. 


installation is to be made. 


Equipping 





these with mobile tek 
would speed up the delivery of mate. 


rials and expedite the installation of 


Vans 


nones 


telephones for our customers. 


“Maintenance forces of all 


ASSES 


particularly in the less heavil; 


ODU 
lated areas frequently travel g dis 
tances to and between assig?ments. 
Continuous contact with these Licles 
will save many miles of trav long 
periods of outage and provide fast 
restoration of service. Also additiona| 
material or manpower can be ained 
promptly when working along routes 
where immediate access to a telephon 
is not available. 

“Many critical routes are patrolled 


continuously or at frequent intervals iy 


an attempt to avoid damage to ou 
plant by contractors and others. The 
ability to immediately report activity 


to supervisory forces so a man can be 


dispatched to a location and 


there to protect telephone plant ca) 


prevent costly interruptions and damagt 
to plant. 
“Also, following major ice and wind 


storms, hurricanes, etc., it is necessary 
to patrol damaged areas to 


the extent of the damage, detect crosses 


appraise 
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with power company lines, etc. Prompt 
reports of these conditions expedite re- 
nairs. 

“Certain assignments such as main- 
tenance of isolated radio stations, pole- 
nounted equipment, and lines through 
sparsely settled country can involve 
razards to the safety of personnel and 

is essential to be able to summon 
aid or report Two men are 
frequently assigned to some such jobs 
currently where the ability to telephone 
for assistance would in many instances 
nake it practical to use one man. 


progress. 


“The following frequency study in- 
licates that for certain large cities a 
wltiplicity of 
wired while outside of these areas the 


radio channels is re- 
equirements can be fulfilled by a lesser 
number of radio channels. 

“The 
tne 4(), 


I equencies 


met in 
However, 


requirements can be 
150 or 450-me band. 

in the 40-me band need to 
be carefully zoned throughout the coun- 
y in order that they could be used 
ost effectively, particularly from an 
nterference standpoint. 

“It is doubtful that the 


frequencies necessary 


number of 
could be made 
available to implement such a zoning 
numbers of 


lan and to provide the 


hannels required in the large city 
reas. 

“It appears that as many as four to 
six ‘two-frequency’ channels should be 
made available for telephone company 
perational use in the large city areas. 

“In view of this it would appear that 
the frequency selection should be made 
from either the 150 or 450-me band, 
epeating the use of the frequencies on 
an appropriate geographic basis. 

“The table indicates the 
esumated requirements over a 10-year 
period for nine areas of the Bell System 
requiring the greatest number of radio 
channels: 


following 


Left to right: W. G. Winters of Houston, Tex.; D. O. Hood of Medford, Ore.: 





Carl Travers of Haddam, Kan.; Mrs. Howard Culbertson of Sterling, Kan., and 


H. H. Welch of Nortonville, Kan. 


areas but should be in the same fre- 
quency range to provide for frequency 
change in the equipment by crystal 
replacement. 

“. e 
more 


understood that 
readily obtainable in 
range. Although 
this frequency band is somewhat less 
than at the lower frequencies, 
pensation for this limitation 
obtained in some remote areas by the 
use of pole-mounted antennas to which 
equipment connected 
to improve transmission of mobile 


frequencies 
the 


coverage in 


are 
450-me 


com- 
can be 


mobile could be 
units. 

“Where necessary, the coverage area 
could also be extended by employing 
several base stations operating on the 
same frequency and controlled by wire 
lines. 

“Although in some cases more equip- 
ment may be required in the 450-me 
band than in the 40-me frequency 
range, there are distinct advantages 
in using the higher frequencies. The 
higher frequencies are not subject to 


No. of 
. — Area Channels 
Phil York -Newark, N. J.-Stamford-Bridgeport, Conn................. 6 
pliladelphia, Pa.-Wilmington, Del.-Camden-Trenton, N. J............. 6 
~ sre ill River-Worcester, Mass.-Providence, R. I................. 5 
mashing a. ee, es ONIN I osc. 330-0 crac odie % odin a Kal dS hea eee 4 
chicago, ge POP TTT TET TIT P ETT TT Terre reece 4 
slevelan OU IO, COED oon c coin cece cccnconcseseusensse 4 
— ontiac-Ann Arbor, Mich... .........ccccccscccsccsvcvcccecs 4 
8 Angeles-Long Beach, Cal................ccccecccececcecece 6 
Nf a ‘ 
san Francisco-Oakland, Cal..............cccc ccc cece cccccsccceccecs 4 
For the remaining areas of the the same vagaries of interference as 
“ountry generally only two ‘two-fre- the lower frequencies such as from 
aquener’ . . . . ° ° ° ° a. 
—" hannels will be required. skip transmission, auto ignition sys- 
these innels may be any selected tems, etc. 
Tr 
bine the above and two should be ex- “In this connection we are particu- 
sive] 5S inn » Ball Rosin ite ; oe 
ans ssigne d for Bell System use larly desirous of receiving comments 
ue NeS > . “ 
the U encies common throughout as to whether one or two pairs of 
» Ur Staton 3 allan ilitate . 
bein tates in order to facilitate 40-me frequencies should be requested 
mainte a4 use in the construction, of the FCC, notwithstanding the in- 
ce ¢ ‘epnair ‘ © gence 
tell and repair of long haul terference potentialities. These fre- 
7 yu . . 
om quencies might better serve the 
me equencies of the remaining sparsely settled regions, particularly 
channe ‘ ‘ 
anne eed not be the same in all 
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the mountainous areas where it might 


be impracticable to establish a satis- 
factory 450-me system.” 

The response to the memorandum is 
tabulated in some detail as follows: 


Radio System for Telephone Plant 
Construction and Maintenance 
3ell System Associated 
Company Requirements 
Number of 
Two-frequency 
Channels 


40 150 450 
Company me me me 
Bell of Pennsylvania... 2 10+ 


(Phila.-Wilmington- 
Camden-Trenton area) 
Chesapeake & Potomac 
Washington, D. C.... 
Baltimore 


ho Co & bo 


Lo Se 2 : 

West Virginia ...... | , 
Cincinnati & Suburban 1 
Diamond State ....... (See Bell of 

Pennsylvania) 

SE eka ae cow . a 6 
ERI ok caw Kee rer 2 
eee >» 4 
Mountain States ...... 2 > 
New England 5 
NOW SOPSOY 6s6ccceunes =" 
New York 

Brooklyn «.......... 2 4 

New York ......... 4 

BEE ckswisivccawes 2 2 
Northwestern ..... ie = 
Ohio 

Cleveland ...... 4’ 

Columbus ...... | he 
-acific 

Los Angeles ....... 3 3 

POPTEIBNE 26.6 sccwows 2 1 | 

PD ieee in mains 2 4* 


San Francisco Several’* 


TR 85 ices asain 1 2" 
Southern New England 2 
Southwestern ........ 2° 
WEI, i 556 Weve aie 1 > 

AT&T Long Lines..... ] Ya 


All frequencies arranged for single 
or two-frequency operation. 

+Also six additional frequencies in 
either 150-mc or 450-me range for lo- 
calized operation using pack-carried 
or pocket-type receivers. 

*Either 150 me or 450 me. 


With the possible exception of one 
or two areas, it is believed the number 
of channels arrived at in the tabula- 
tion would also be adequate to serve 
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Independent operations on a basis of 
mutual agreement with the Bell. 


If there is any thought to the con- 
trary, interested parties are free to 
express their opinion before the 20th of 
this month (October) by writing di- 
rectly to the secretary of the associa- 
tion (USITA) or the chairman of the 
USITA Radio Service Committee out- 
lining requirements over and above 
what has been estimated in the memo- 
randum along with any other pertinent 
comment, all of which will be given 
careful consideration. 


It should be pointed out at this time 
that assignments obtained for service 
contemplated in Docket No. 11435 are 
to be employed solely for telephone 
company vehicles and not to be used 
to provide public mobile service. 

As the date for filing with the FCC 
re Docket No. 11435 has been extended 
to Nov. 2, 1955, it is proposed that the 
association file a statement on behalf 
of the Independent telephone industry 
setting out channel requirements based 
on coordinated operation with the Bell 
System. 


It might be well to mention at this 
point that power companies and the 
REA have already indicated that while 
they do not question the right of com- 
mon carriers to enjoy the benefits of 
the proposed service, they do feel 
Power Radio Service assignments are 
no more than adequate to take care 
of their own requirements. In this 
event, there is every confidence that 
the FCC will make the necessary chan- 
nels available to meet the telephone 
common carrier requirements by other 
means at their disposal. 

With evidence of the desire of the 
FCC to correct a situation that has 
been a target of criticism in the past 
and assuming that this will be a reality 
before long, an excellent opportunity 
presents itself for even the smallest 
telephone company to take advantage 
of radio in their day-to-day operations. 


It is pointed out that this type of 


an installation with less complicated 
control and mobile equipment elements, 
should be attractive costwise to even 
the smallest operator. You are also 
reminded that transistor-equipped 
units, further simplifying mobile op- 
eration, may not be a too-far-distant 
development. Technical advances of 
this nature coupled with production on 
a mass basis will undoubtedly reduce 
the cost of mobile installations. 


(2) Docket No. 11442. In the matter 
of amendment of Part 18 to establish 
a type of acceptance procedure for 
industrial heating equipment and in 
general to reorganize the regulations 
applicable to industrial heating equip- 
ment. 
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Daughters of 
Frank Thiltges 
visit TELEPH- 
ONY’S room to 
make a record for 
their parents. 


On Mar. 11, 1955, the commission 
issued a public notice of the filing of 
a petition by the General Electric Co. 
requesting that 915 me plus or minus 
25 mc be added to the frequency list- 
ings under Section 18.11 (a) and 18.21 
(a) of the commission’s Part 18 Rules 
governing the use of the Industrial, 
Scientific and Medical Services. 

On May 5, 1955, a petition was filed 
by the association taking exception to 
the proposed rule-making pointing out 
that the 890-940-me band currently 
used on a shared basis by common car- 
riers should be assigned to telephone 
common carriers on an exclusive basis 
to meet essential public service de- 
mands in preference to a service that 
has never used this band. 

On July 8, 1955, the commission 
issued a notice of proposed rule-making 
in Docket No. 11442 to cover certain 
amendments to Part 18 of the Rules. 
Included in the proposed rules are two 
sections which, if finally adopted, would 
add the frequencies of 915 me plus 
or minus 25 me to the industrial, scien- 
tific and medical allocations, thus 
eliminating or at least hampering the 
possibility of obtaining an exclusive 
allocation in the 890-940-me band for 
common carrier operation. 

In brief, the notice of proposed rule 
making in Docket No. 11442 proposes 
to grant the petition of the General 
Electric Co. requesting that 915 me 
plus or minus 25 me be added to Sec- 
tions 18.11 (a) and 18.21 (a) since it 
proposes to manufacture industrial, 
scientific and medical equipment using 
this frequency. 

The commission has stated in justifi- 
cation of this action that the frequency 
915 me plus or minus 25 mc is allocated 
for industrial, scientific and medical 
purposes under the International Radio 
Regulations (Atlantic City, 1947). Ac- 
cordingly the frequency 915 mc is being 
included with the other ISM microwave 
frequencies to be added to Part 18. 


The commission stated, however, 
that it would consider objections to 
including the frequency 915 mc in Part 
18 before the proposed rule changes 


are finalized. The date set for filing 
comment is Nov. 15, 1955. 

Inasmuch as the ISM services have 
not previously utilized the 890-940-me 
band, it is thought important that every 
effort be made to have the band al- 
located exclusively for point-to-point 
services. Accordingly it is planned 
to prepare and file as soon as possible 
a formal comment on Docket No. 11442, 
restating the position previously taken 
and asking again that the frequency 
of 915 me plus or minus 25 mc not be 
allocated for ISM services. 

In addition the commission should 
be requested to relax the regulations 
as far as international obligations are 
concerned in this particular instance 
as it is difficult to understand why 
the frequencies in question used in the 
normal way should ever 
matter of international regulation. 

(3) Dockets No. 10200 and 10777. 
These two dockets were reported on 
at last year’s annual convention. Docket 
No. 10200 refers to the cancelling of 
five channels in use in California by 
the Federal State Market News Service 
and is related to Docket No. 10777 
covering the amendment of the Com- 
mission’s Rules Governing Public Safety 
and Industrial Radio Services, respec- 
tively, to permit operational fixed 
stations licensed to a state to provide 
coordinated service to state agencies 
for the handling of public safety, ad- 
ministrative and agricultural informa- 
tion traffic on a non-common carrier 
basis. 

You will recall that a brief was filed 
by the association with arguments as 
to why assignment should not be made 
to the state of California for a radio 
communications network. 

A report and order adopted by the 
FCC on July 19, 1955, in Docket No. 
10200, in effect, advises the ! ‘deral 
State Market News Service Cali- 
fornia that it must vacate by ‘an. 1, 
1956, the frequencies it is now using 
in connection with its high fre juency 
radio system. 

In this order, the commissi 


become a 


took 


(Please turn to page 12' 
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HE West Coast Telephone Co. of Everett, 

Washington, first experimented with Penta- 

treated poles in 1950. Pleased with their 
performance, the Company set 1900 additional 
poles in 1953-54. And after a successful year’s 
trial, West Coast Telephone also installed 6000 
Penta-treated crossarms in 1954. 


“Our field forces report that Penta-treated poles 
are easy to climb because they do not ‘burn’ their 
hands or stain clothing,’ reports Ray Dalton, 
Vice-President and General Manager of West 
Coast Telephone. “And in the near future, we 
shall have positive statistics that we expect will 
prove our experiment with Penta-treated poles 
and crossarms was a profitable investment.” 


For full information on Monsanto Penta, fill out the 
handy coupon below and send it to Monsanto today. 





Penta Protection 
Can Be 
Measured — 


Increment borings 
can be chemically 
analyzed to 
determine exact 
amount of Penta 
present in the 
wood. Heat, rain, 
frost, or snow can't 
bleed or leach 
Penta out of wood. 
Penta offers lasting 
protection against 
decay and insects. 


Organic Chemicals Division 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Box 478-S-8, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please send copy of booklet ‘‘Poles and Crossarms”’ to: 


yA 


y, ‘ Address 


bWhere Creative Chemistry 
| Works Wonders for You 
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this same 


WO YEARS ago on 
platform, many of you heard me 


encourage the use of microwave 
by Independent telephone companies. I 
said then that microwave would be 
used more widely in a shorter time than 
carrier had been used in your 
wire and cable plant. 


open- 


That statement is truer today than 
ever. The past two years have seen 
more growth in the use of microwave 
by Independents than all previous years 
put together. Small as well as large 
companies are using it in ever-increas- 
ing amounts. 


This growing use of microwave is 
not a blind stampede. There are many 
sound reasons why companies are se- 
lecting microwave over other types of 
toll facilities. Today, I will discuss 
some of these reasons to show those of 
you who are still hesitant what micro- 
wave can do for you. I will also add 
a few words of caution to show that 
microwave, like any other service or 
commodity, must be purchased only 
after careful consideration of all the 
tangible and intangible factors involved. 


Reasons for Selecting Microwave 

There are at least six basic reasons 
why microwave is often selected over 
cable or open-wire for a new toll fa- 
cility. I will enumerate them and then 
discuss each in 


more detail. The rea- 
sons are: 

(1) Low initial cost. 
(2) High Quality Transmission. 
(3) Reliability. 
(4) Ease of Installation. 
(5) Flexibility and Expandability. 
(6) Low Maintenance Requirements. 
If we take a closer look at initial 


cost, which was mentioned as the first 
reason for buying microwave, it will 
be seen as an extremely variable fac- 
tor. Each individual installation must 
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MICROWAVE 


for Independen ts 


By MARCUS L. DONALDSON 


Peninsular Telephone Co. 


(Plant Conference Address ) 


be evaluated separately. Some instal- 
lations require very little additional 
investment beyond the cost of the trans- 
mitting and receiving equipment, chan- 
nelizing equipment, and the antennas. 


In other cases, where repeaters are 
located in remote areas or where high 
towers are required, the cost of pro- 
viding land, buildings, towers, access 
roads, regular and emergency sources 
of power may make the of the 
microwave equipment insignificant by 
comparison. 


cost 


In either case, the complete cost of 
system will often prove 
to be substantially less than the cost 
of a new open-wire or cable installation 
over the same route. Microwave 
tems longer than 15 or 20 miles gen- 
erally cost less than a comparable cable 
system. 


a microwave 


SySs- 


A good example of the short prove-in 
distance of microwave is the Penin- 
sular Telephone Co.’s Tampa-Clear- 
water system. This 48-channel system 
proved in over a 17%-mile path in 
competition with an equivalent 22%4- 
mile cable installation. Even if the 
microwave system had failed to prove 
in money-wise, there many 
technical advantages in its favor that 
it probably would have 
anyway. 


were so 


been chosen 

A second reason for the strong trend 
to microwave is the excellent transmis- 
sion quality obtained from microwave 
circuits. Our experience at Peninsular 
has been that microwave is equal to, 
or better, in transmission quality than 
either open-wire or cable. We now 
have two microwave systems in opera- 
tion and four more under construction 
for telephone use. 


We also have five microwave systems 
for television use. Our favorable ex- 
perience with these systems has proved 
that the transmission quality obtained 


from good equipment—properly eng 
neered and installed—meets every pos 


sible toll requirement. 


A most important reason for select 
ing 


country is its reliable operation unde 


microwave in many parts of th 


adverse weather conditions. A _ wel 


constructed microwave antenna insta 
lation can be virtually storm-proof. 
that all of 


and many of you have seen first-han 


am sure you have read 


—what the hurricanes, that have rav- 
the 


months, can do to wire 


aged eastern seaboard recent 
and cable sys- 
tems. These storms have cost telephone 
companies millions of dollars in dan 
aged wire and cable plant and in lost 
revenue. 


Microwave systems, however, hav 
withstood the 
Antenna installations can be cor 
structed to withstand almost any wind 


The provision of a standby emergent) 


storms ver' 


generally 
well. 


power source makes microwave one 0 


the most reliable transmission medi 
available. 
In addition to being nea storm 


proof, microwave has a tremendous at 
vantage over cable because of the east 
with which it Eve! 
systems which require repeaters we 
installe' 


can be installe 


mote and rugged country ar 
° _ ’ | 
more easily than cable systems whic 


must be constructed across the same 

difficult terrain. In some cases, MICt™ 
wave is the only possible solution. 

: ; | 

Most microwave systems dined 


installed by an Independent compar. 


are relatively short with on 
three ot ir hops 


yne ho} 


or, at the most, 

Such systems can usually installe 
and turned up for service '1 4 few 
weeks. One of the Peninsuls syste™ 
was completely installed only : 
days. In addition, there a! no P!© 
lems of right-of-way or 4d ulties 
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hop, 
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stem> 


prob 


es i 


iaying cable in congested business or 
residential areas. 


A very important advantage of mi- 
eowave in these days of rapid popula- 
tion growth and expanding economy is 
the ease with which it can grow— 
quickly and inexpensively. One type of 
' now available can be in- 
stalled initially with less than 12 chan- 
nels, then expanded later by the simple 
addition of more channelizing equip- 
ment to a total of 120 channels on the 
one radio channel. By the installation 
of additional transmitters and receivers 


microwave 


on the same antennas, this system can 
be expanded to as many as 360 voice 
channels. 

The channelizing for this system is 
rranged in such a way that a failure 
the channelizing equipment 
than 24 
fully expanded 360-channel system, fail- 
ive of 


eceiver will 


cannot 
iffect more channels. In a 
radio transmitter or 
affect more than 120 
hannels. This is better reliability than 
u can obtain 


any one 


not 
from a single cable. 
Many people seem to think that mi- 
wave requires frequent and expen- 
ve maintenance. However, this need 
High-quality micro- 
ave equipment is available from man- 
facturers who know the problems of 
the telephone industry and who have 
esigned their equipment so that it can 
‘maintained using normal telephone 


be the 


case, 


ocedures. With such equipment, plus 
the advantage of having the mainte- 
ance concentrated all at the terminals 

repeaters, the actual cost of micro- 
ave maintenance should be less than 
that required for a cable or open-wire 
nstallation. 


For some minutes now, I have been 


All 
that I have said is true and is a com- 
pelliy 


extolling the virtues of microwave. 


ea 


g argument in 


favor of micro- 


vave. But, there are some things you 
‘nould consider before any microwave 
nstallation is finally decided upon. Sev- 
eral factors need careful 

and consideration. 
tangible th 


examination 
of these are 
ngs and concerned with the 


Some 


“pment, its cost, and its perform- 
‘nce. Others are more intangible but 
il certainly affect the long-range 
“ivice and satisfaction you should get 
tom a microwave system. 

; Un the tangible list, perhaps one of 
'€ Most important items is the cost of 
' Install ion. Don’t let yourself be 
“ld solely on the price of the equip- 
ment alone. All systems are not alike. 


Ge ye . 
nerally, ihe best systems cost a little 
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nore, but (’s well to remember that 
u r ’ i 
“egy adovsn’t really cost—it pays. 
oa ; ih 
» a a public utility, a telephone 
mn¢ . ; 
ipany not afford to use mediocre 
y . . 
 inferio uipment. 
Examin« ‘he prices of different man- 
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ufacturers and find out what you are 
getting for your money. Look not only 
at the price of the channelizing, trans- 
mitting and receiving equipment, but 
also look at the performance of the 
equipment and the amount of personal- 
ized assistance the manufacturer and 
his distributor are willing to give. 
Items such as telephone-type construc- 
tion and readable instruction material 
—written by telephone people for tele- 
phone people—are worth real money. 

Another tangible factor to be con- 
sidered is the performance specifica- 
tions of different makes and types of 
equipment. Compare all the technical 
features and specifications between dif- 
ferent systems. Try to make arrange- 
ments to inspect an operating system 
of the type you are considering. 

In considering 
system, don’t 


the aspects of any 
overlook the matter of 


Be jf 


This group was photographed outside of convention meeting room. Photographer's 
helper failed to get names for this “shot.” 


frequencies. The FCC has allotted cer- 
tain frequencies for the common carrier 
You will find it most difficult 
them change rules, allowing 
you to have other than frequencies in 
the common band. 
has had results 
tems in 


services. 
to have 
carrier Peninsular 
very good with 
both the 900-megacycle 
6,000-megacycle bands. We have 
both of these frequencies on over-water 
and have not any 
fading of either of these frequencies 
when correct applied. 

One of the cited for 
microwave amount of 


sys- 
and 
used 
hops experienced 
engineering is 
advantages I 
was the small 


maintenance required. While this is true 


of some types of equipment, it does not 
hold for all types available today. Im- 
portant indicators of maintenance 
quirements are the number of tubes and 
the number of controls that require 
adjustments. The fewer tubes and con- 
trols, the better. 

An important item to look at from 
the maintenance point of view is the 
channelizing equipment. This equip- 
ment, though often sold with the radio 
equipment, is really telephone carrier 


re- 


equipment. As such it should be com- 
patible with other carrier equipment in 
your plant. 

Some manufacturers have developed 
basic channelizing equipment that is 
the same for microwave, cable, and 
open-wire transmission. If this particu- 
lar type of channelizing is used for all 
of your toll plant—cable and open-wire 
as well as microwave—the maintenance 
costs can be greatly reduced. Spare 
parts for your cable and wire-line car- 
rier will also be spare parts for your 
microwave channelizing equipment. If 
you need any land-line extensions of 
your microwave system, this particular 
type of carrier will permit channels to 
be transferred from the microwave to 
land-line carrier at carrier frequencies, 
with a large savings in first cost as 
well as maintenance cost. 

Since the telephone industry is one 





of steady growth, an important 
sideration in the planning of any toll 
facility is the provision for that growth. 
Some types of microwave equipment 
are designed so that systems providing 
only a few 


con- 


channels 
large amount of radio spectrum. 


voice require a 
The 
only way to increase the capacity of 
such systems is to use additional fre- 
quencies. 

Our has found that the 
ideal system is one using a minimum of 
radio frequency spectrum 
with frequency division type 
Such may contain 
only a few channels when first installed, 


company 
and chan- 
nelized 
carrier. systems 
but they can be expanded economically 
as increases in traffic demand. 

A very important factor to be con- 
sidered before any microwave instal- 
finally decided upon is the 
amount of engineering and skilled la- 
bor required to plan and install a 
microwave system. To some companies, 
this is the most formidable obstacle 
that must be overcome before 
wave can be used. 


lation is 


micro- 


(Please turn to page 124) 
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OUR 


SUB-COMMITTEE (of 
USITA Plant Committee), in pre- 
paring this paper, has collected 

and analyzed data from many sources. 
Only those items or procedures which 
are relatively new and significant have 
been included. In a paper of this type 
it is not feasible to give a detailed tech- 
nical treatise on each subject; there- 
fore, we have attempted to merely pre- 
sent the basic facts regarding new and 
different techniques, developments and 
equipment. 

In reviewing technical magazines and 
new practices of major companies, the 
committee notes an increasing kinship 
between the telephone and electronic 
industries. New developments in the 
past few years clearly indicate that 
electronics will plan an increasingly 
important part in the telephone field. 
There is little doubt that transistors, 
microwaves, printed circuits and even 
the Solar battery—to name only a few 
“electronic items”—will be major tele- 
phone tools in the years ahead. 


Data on B Rural Wire 
Six-pair B rural wire is now used 
extensively in both Bell and Independ- 
ent plants. Like any other new devel- 
opment it has certain limitations which 
nfust be taken into account in its ap- 
plication. A paper entitled “B Rural 
Wire,” as presented at the 1955 winter 
the AIEE, contains much 
useful information on this new plant 
element. Some of the principal facts 

brought out in the paper were: 


session of 


(1) Bell companies are using B (six- 
pair) wire for both rural and urban 
use. In the urban application it is be- 
ing used to defer expensive cable work. 
As many as three units (18-pair) of 
B wire are sometimes placed in a block 
in order to defer the installation of 
lead sheath cable. 

(2) In heavy 
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are being kept to 200 feet or less, but 
in medium and light loading districts 
spans as great as 400 feet have been 
used. 

(8) The wire is being placed with 
as little as 4-inch sag in a 100-foot 
span to 4 feet or over in a 250-foot 
span. 

(4) Fused type protectors are re- 
quired at subscribers premises served 
by B wire as the code considers it the 
same as an open conductor. 

(5) From the standpoint of induc- 
tive noise the B wire is somewhat less 
susceptible than open wire because of 
its higher mutual capacitance and the 
shielding effect on the grounded sup- 
port wire. 

(6) On high voltage joint use leads 
of over 3 miles, drainage protection is 
usually required. 

(7) From a transmission standpoint 
the 19-gauge B rural wire is roughly 
about the same as 19-gauge cable. The 
loss at different frequencies for both 
dry and wet conditions is shown below: 


TRANSMISSION CHARACTERISTICS 
OF B RuRAL WIRE (NON-LOADED) 
Frequency Attenuation Per Mile—db 


Cycles Dry Frozen Rain 
200 D4 .75 
500 .84 1.18 
1,000 1.16 L712 
2.000 1.56 2.07 
3,000 1.90 2.57 
5,000 2.18 2.92 
10,000 2.60 3.62 

(8) B wire can be successfully loaded 


to reduce loss. The loss at various fre- 
queneies for H-88 and H-44 loading is 
also shown below: 


TRANSMISSION CHARACTERISTICS 
OF B RURAL WIRE (LOADED) 
Frequency Attenuation Per Mile—db 


Cycles Dry Mist and Fog 

(a) H-88 Loading 

200 we .48 

500 41 D4 

1,000 43 61 

2,000 AG 82 

3,000 54 1.71 

3,200 = 2.87 
(b) H-44 Loading 

200 .37 49 

500 Al 54 


Address ) 

1,000 44 6] 
2,000 AT 7 
3,000 50 95 
3,500 52 1.08 


(9) Simple rules that can be used ir 
applying B wire in subscribers looy 
design are: 

(a) Limit total length in any loop te 

50,000 feet. 


(b) On loops over 18,000 feet us 
H-88 loading. 

(10) From an economic standpoint 

B wire plant costs approximately 4 


per cent less than open wire (six ¢ 
cuits and one arm). 

(11) Savings in annual charges b 
the use of B wire instead of open wir 
is such that the cost of the rural wir 
will be recovered in 2% years. 


Solar Battery Developments 
Since the announcement of the Sola 
Battery in April, 1954, some new 
velopment work has taken place a! 


remar! 


the latest information on this 
able device is: 

(1) Newly developed cells are 
times more effective than the best pr 


. } 
vious solar energy convertors. Efi 
ciency of early cells (1954) 
6 per cent but is now up to 11 per cen 


as on 


(2) Use of the solar cell charg 
small storage batteries for operatiol 
of a transistorized rural cat systen 
is presently undergoing field ts. Sin 
ilar applications are contemp!ated. 

(3) Experimental sola: of U 
S-1 Silicon type (see Fig. /) can no 
be purchased for approximately > 
each. These have an open < Lit vor 
age of 0.2 to 0.5 volts, and ut Ve 
volts across a 10-ohm load p to} 
milliwatts of power can be obtain 
from one of these cells un averagt 
sunlight conditions. 

(4) By electrically linkin; numbe 
of cells together and pow g tnel 
by a normal sun—up to 10 atts pt 


square yard of silicon su) cal 
generated. 

(5) A very significant 
the solar cell or battery is 
scientists as the first real 
converter. 


is that 
arded 9} 


energ 
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STATION WIRE — 


BRIDLE WIRE 


DISTRIBUTING 
FRAME WIRE 
(JUMPER) 


E WIRES 


TERMINATING CABLE 





complete line...for Indoor and Outdoor use 


is yours from General Cable 
... for over 70 years the country’s largest in- 
dependent supplier of a complete line of telephone 
wires and cables. 
Independent telephone companies have come to 
look upon General Cable as a prime supplier... 
not only because of full-line availability, but also 
because General Cable Telephone Wires of all 
types provide the highest level of performance. 
It takes but a second to spot-check your needs 
against this partial list: 

——Polyvinyl insu- 
lated with polyvinyl jacket—twisted pair, triplex 
and quadruple constructions. 

—Polyvinyl insulated with 


polyvinyl jacket—6 to 76 pairs with steel rip wire. 
>— Polyvinyl insulated — single, 
twisted pair and triplex constructions. 
—All neoprene—single, twisted pair 
and triplex constructions. 
—Polyvinyl insulated — single, 
twisted pair and triplex constructions. 


— Sizes 6 AWG, 12 AWG, 14 
AWG solid, types R or TW black and white. 


— For interphone 
cables, switch-board wires and cables and termi- 
nating cables. 


-—All types and sizes. 


For information and service see our national distributor: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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BARE, WEATHERPROOF, INSULATED WIRES and 
CABLES FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL PURPOSE 


22, 1955 


GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta e Baltimore e Boston e Buffalo 
Chicago e Cincinnati e Cleveland e Dallas e Dayton e Denver 
Detroit e Erie (Pa.) e¢ Greensboro (N.C.) e¢ Houston 
Indianapolis e Kansas City e Lincoln (Neb.) ¢ Los Angeles 
Memphis e Milwaukee e Minneapolis e New Haven e New 


Orleans e Newark (N.J.) ¢ New York e Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh e Portland (Ore.) « Richmond ( Va.) ¢ Rochester 
(N. Y.) e¢ Rome (N.Y.) e St. Louis e San Francisco 
Seattle e Springfield (Ill.) ¢ Syracuse e Tampa e Tulsa 
Washington (D. C.) 











Transistor Notes 


The transistor, since its invention 
about seven years ago, has been hailed 
as a contender for the position that 
the vacuum tube has held for so long. 
In the seven years of its existence, this 
revolutionary device has reached a 
state of development far greater than 
that of its predecessor, the vacuum 
tube, considering the relative age of 
each. In fact, some of the early designs 
are now obsolete and specialized types 
are rapidly being developed to fulfill 
specific application needs. 

The new types that have been an- 
nounced during the past year indicate 
that frequency and power 
handling capabilities are being con- 
stantly improved. New types have a 
much better high frequency 
than the earlier models and are 
being used at frequencies as high as 
20 megacycles. Likewise, special con- 


response 


response 
now 


struction techniques, primarily con- 
cerned with dissipating heat, have 
made possible power outputs on the 


order of five to seven watts per unit. 
Transistors are already being used 
in telephone equipment and could con- 
ceivably, in time, replace practically all 
vacuum Typical telephone de- 
vices that now employ the transistor 
for amplification, oscillation or control 
are negative impedance repeaters, cen- 
tral office switching systems, operators’ 
headsets and impaired hearing tele- 
phone sets. Telephone men who are 
interested in experimenting with the 
transistor will welcome a new low 
priced unit which is now commercially 
available at than $2.00. Fig. 2 
shows typical transistors now available 
and how they are used in common 
amplifier and oscillator circuits. 


tubes. 


less 


Even Business Week in its Sept. 17, 


issue 


1955, saw fit to pay tribute to 
this newcomer to the electronic field. 
In a two-page article, the magazine 


cites the following: 


(1) In new electronic equipment un- 
der development, 22 per cent will em- 
ploy transistors in lieu of vacuum 
tubes. Next year it is predicted that 
the figure will be 38 per cent. 





The CELL. 


Fig. 1. Experimental S-1 Silicon cell 
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TYDICAL TRANSISTORS 


(2) Transistors have been improved 
to the point where the failure rate is 


roughly 14 per cent that of vacuum 
tubes. 
(3)° Space savings by the use of 


transistors in the design of electronic 
equipment is amazing. One manufac- 
turer reduced the space required by 
an electronic unit from 288 cubic inches 
to only 18 cubic inches. 


In brief we may say that transistors 
offer the advantage of extremely effi- 
cient use of the available power supply 
even at high power levels. The absence 
of high temperatures and the rugged 


























NO. OF SIZE 0.0. WEIGHT RATED oc ATTENUATION MUTUAL 
PAIRS AWG INCHES LBS. PER STRENGTH RESISTANCE 0B PER MILE CAPACITANCE 
1000 FT. LBS. OHMS PER AT MICROFARADS 
APPROX. APPROX. MILE 1000 CYCLES APPROX. 
6 19 450 121 isi2 206 2.0 .085 
" 19 560 203 2772 206 2.0 .085 
16 19 675 252 4032 206 2.0 .0865 
26 19 600 388 6552 206 2.0 .085 
6 22 360 86 756 414 2.7 .O75 
iW 22 460 126 1366 414 2.7 .C75 
16 22 540 183 2016 414 re .075 
26 22 670 263 3276 414 a O75 





Fig. 3. Characteristics of copper-steel self-supporting communications cable. 
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Typical transistors and audio amplifying transistor circuits. 
. be 4 


make for a_ service life 
and reliability that offers obvious ad- 
for 


control 


construction 


communica- 


Some 


vantages unattended 


tion or applications. 
problems have been encountered in thi 
past, due to manufacturing difficulties 
and Now, 


one-half 


quality control. however, 


more than one and million 


units are in use in hearing aid appll- 
cations alone and more applications al‘ 


being marketed every day. In shott, 
the vacuum tube has met a contendé 
for its position that is a worthy chal 
lenger 
Transatlantic Cable 
Years of development work are ap 
proaching fruition with the start 1 


June of this year of the laying of 2! 
underseas transatlantic telephone cable. 


The first submarine telephone cab! 
between the United States and Europ 
is expected to be in commercial oper 


lion-dol- 
taking ol 
lelegraph 


tion by late 1956. The 35-n 
lar project is a joint unde 


the American Telephone & 


Co., the British Post Offic: and the 
Canadian Overseas Telecomm» nication 
Corp. 
The transoceanic system will be 
TELEPHONY 
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elephone accounting made thrifty! 














Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine 


hen 


seeeeeeeeeeseesesesseseoooossseoseseeeeeee & OLREEAS — 
One Sensimatic handles all revenue and general ac- 
counting—local service and toll billing; accounts receiv- 
able; revenue and tax summary records; check, earnings 
statement, employees’ and payroll ledgers; accounts 
payable; materials and supplies ledgers. Each inter- 
changeable sensing panel gives you what amounts to four 
specialized automatic machines in one. Low first cost and 
high work output mean maximum accounting economy. 


Burroughs Director Accounting Machine 















oh reammieeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeee eee eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 
This new, low-cost accounting machine makes it possible 
to mechanize accounting jobs that waste time and sacri- 
fice efficiency, but are not complex or large enough to 
justify the use of higher cost equipment. Fast, front-feed 
form insertion, automatic carriage tabulation and return, 
shortcut keyboard and other modern features accelerate 
and simplify any bookkeeping job you give the Director. 


Burroughs Receipting and Validating Machine 


Mechanical receipting builds confidence with your cus- 
tomers. The same receipt data appears on your bill and 
the cashier's stub. You get positive control of cash re- 
ceipts— protection for your company, your cashiers, your 
customers. This machine marks the bill “PAID” and identifies 
it by transaction number, date, amount, and cashier's 
symbol. A! this is recorded on the locked-in tape; receipts 
ore accumulated in the locked-in daily total register. 


Burroughs 


‘Sensimatic’’ are trademarks. 
Burroughs 


poration, Detroit 32, Michigan 


a 4 : 
fEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs = 
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Fig. 4. 


Use of pre-formed ties with 


self-supporting cable. 


the coaxial type with two cables, one 
for each direction of transmission. The 
submarine cable portion between Clar 
enville, Newfoundland, and Oban, Scot 
land, will be laid to depths approxi- 
mately three miles. Stretching 
2,000 nautical miles, each of the two 
cables will 
peaters. 


some 


contain 52 submerged re 

The 36 high-grade telephone circuits 
derived will be carried by microwave 
radio-relay from Portland, Me., to 
Nova Scotia where the radio circuits 
will connect with a 300-mile submarine 
cable to Newfoundland. At Oban, Scot- 
land, the transatlantic circuits will be 
taken to London by carrier cables. In 
London, it will be possible to connect 
any transatlantic circuit to any one of 
the existing submarine cable circuits 
to the continent of Europe. 


Recent announcements indicate that 
a similarly constructed cable is now 
being engineered for placement be- 


tween the West Coast and Hawaii. 


Citizens Radio Progress 

At the 1945 FCC radio spectrum 
hearings, telephone representatives pon- 
dered on the possible adverse effect on 
the industry of the then proposed Citi- 
zen’s Radio Band. Some thought the 
proposed radio transmitting channels 
which were to be made available to 
any U. S. citizen might result in some 
replacement of certain services ren- 
dered by the wire companies. There- 
fore, a look at the present status of 
Citizens Radio and developments to 
date may be of interest. 

First inaugurated in 1949, the serv- 
ice has shown increasing growth since 
1952 yet has failed to have the mass 
appeal that was predicted for it at the 
1945 hearings. 

At the present time the FCC has 
authorized 21,300 transmitters to 
12,334 users. 


Users of Citizens Radio are assigned 
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eg. 5. Schematic of a negative impedance repeater. 

















Fig. 6. Silicon rectifier compared to equivalent selenium rectifiers of similar 
voltage and current characteristics. 
] 
 \ 
ELECTRICAL DATA : * 
RATINGS - ABSOLUTE MA¥IMUM VALUES : » 
WITH HEAT RADIATOR 
Case Temperoture & 30 70 170 °C 
RMS Voltage 125 125 125 volts 
Peak Inverse Voltage 200 200 200 volts 
Average Rectified Current 15 10 5 amperes 
RMS Rectified Current 25 15 7.5 amperes —r 
Peok Rectified Current 50 30 15 amperes k 
Dissipation 40 20 10 wotts 4 
WITH NO HEAT RADIATOR 33 
Ambient Temperature 25 170 °C te 
RMS Voltage 126 125 volts “4 
Peak Inverse Voltage 200 200 volts : a 
Average Rectified Current 2.0 0.5 amperes z. | 
RMS Rectified Current 3.0 0.7 amperes © i 
Peak Rectified Current 6.0 1.5 gmperes ne 
Ambient Temperoture Range -55 to+170 | 
CHARACTERISTICS: (ot 25°C) o 
Maximum Forward Voltage at 5.0 omperes 1.5 volts 23 
Moximum Reverse Current ot 175 volts 15 ma. > } 
Maximum Reverse Current ot 200 volts 25 ma. atin 
A These ratings assume the rectifier is maintained at or below the specified case temperature by means of externa! 
cooling such as a heat dissipator. The case temperature should be measured at the circumference of the copper 
base. The temperature may be determined by use of a thermocourle or such indicators as temperature sensitive to 
al 
Fig. 7. Electrical characteristics of one type silicon cell now availa 
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REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


New Look! 


Look at this new outdoor telephone booth 
designed in Reynolds Aluminum. You'll like 

what you see! Here’s the outdoor booth that’s a 
credit to any location—and to your company, too. 
You’ll like its wide areas of light and vision, the 
soft-looking, satin-like anodized aluminum finish, 
and all-over styling that’s as practical as it is 
good looking. Best of all, your paystation 


customers will like it, too! 


New Business! 


You'll find a new source of revenue—extra 
revenue you're probably missing now—when you 
install these aluminum outdoor booths. Put them 
at shopping centers, service stations, housing 


developments and other choice locations. Users 


like their roominess ... the large shelf for packages 
or purse ... the handy tip-in directory ... the 
excellent ventilation . . . and the many other 


advantages — including their outside convenience 
Result: you get more paystation calls, 
more revenue. And remember, it’s extra 


revenue—for increased profits 


New Economy! 


Aluminum outdoor booths made by Reynolds 

are surprisingly low in first cost — practically 
maintenance-free. Because they re aluminum, they 
keep on saving through the years. Aluminum can’t 
rust or rot, never needs painting for weather 
otection. Grease and pencil marks are easily 
removed. Parts are light, simply and quickly 

re laced in case of damage. Booths are extremely 
portable, easy to relocate. Supplied completely 
assc bled or in sub-assemblies. Find out all about 
se and many more advantages. Write today 

r full information and the name of your nearest 
distributor. Reynolds Metals Company, 2000 S. 
Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
OCTOR 22, 1955 
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no specific frequencies but the station 
must operate inside the band of 460 
to 470 megacycles, using equipment ap- 
proved by the FCC. High equipment 
costs have probably been one of the 
retarding factors in the growth of this 
service. 

Typical users of Citizens Radio are: 
Construction companies, local truckers, 
repair servicemen, department stores, 
ete. 


Self-Supporting Cable 

Self-supporting multi-pair sheathed 
cable has been a subject of frequent 
discussion at telephone conventions the 
past few years. Several operating com- 
panies that have pioneered in placing 
this type of construction (which makes 
use of plastic jacketed cable but no 
supporting strand) report good results. 
In general, however, the industry has 
been slow to adopt self-supported plas- 
tic sheathed cable, though the sup- 
ported type has become quite popular. 
A paper presented at the Army’s 
Symposium on Wire and Cable set 
forth a new approach to the self- 
supported cable, viz, the use of high 
strength cable conductors. By provid- 
ing copper-steel conductors in the place 
of the usual soft drawn copper, a 
multi-pair plastic sheath cable is 
claimed to have sufficient strength to 
permit dispensing with any supporting 
strand. 

This cable has been made and is be- 
ing field tested and used in both 19 
and 22-gauge and in sizes seven to 26 
pairs. Mechanical and 
are given in Fug. 3. 


electrical data 

A prime problem with self-support- 
ing cable would appear to be one of 
proper ‘support at deadends well 
as at intermediate points. Performed 
supports are reported to have proven 
successful for self-supported 
cable. Fig. 4 shows how these per- 
formed ties are used at an intermediate 
pole. 


as 


use on 


Negative Impedance Repeater 


This repeater which is now available 
from Independent suppliers is radically 
different from former types and would 
seem to offer the following advantages 
for specific types of installations: 


(1) Lower initial cost than former 
repeaters. 

(2) Low operating costs. 

(3) No special bypass equipment re- 
quired for signaling and supervision. 

(4) Can be used on toll circuits, 
inter-office trunks, long subscriber loops 
and private line talking circuits, dial 
or ring down, loaded or non-loaded 
cable or open wire circuits. 

(5) Requires less space than hybrid- 
coil type repeaters. 

(Please turn to page 125) 
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Fig. 8. Setup for pre-lashing cable. (Courtesy, Bell Laboratory Record.) 
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Spotlighting toll service— 


ALCULAGRAPH 


.. speeds toll service 


... protects toll 
‘revenues 











Photo courtesy of 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 


Calculagraph automatically figures toll time — Eliminate 
time-consuming, service-slowing manual figuring of 

elapsed time on toll calls. Calculagraph is quicker, easier, completely 
accurate. There is no possibility of clerical errors. 


Calculagraph is accurate to the second — Precision cal- 
culations by Calculagraph are accurate down to the 

last second ... make it possible to collect all the revenue due 
on every toll call. Calculagraph records are indisputable. 





Calculagraph prints permanent toll records -— 
Elapsed time records printed on permanent toll tickets 
make accounting methods simpler, more efficient. Tickets 
are easier to read, permanently legible, available for re- 
ference at any time. 


AUTOMATIC TOLL TIME CALCULATING AND RECORDING PAYS! 


Complete information is contained in the Calculagraph Bulletins 
available in a handy file folder. Write for your copy to Dept. TY. 


CALCULAGRAPH company 
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N PAST YEARS, many of our plant 

people have been trained on the 

job by the more experienced per- 
sonnel. However, as our plant con- 
tinued to expand and much of our 
telephone equipment became consider- 
ably more complex, there simply were 
not enough experienced people to go 
around. Our inexperienced employes 
then had to learn what they could by 
themselves, and many of our experi- 
enced employes were finding it difficult 
to keep abreast of new 
equipment. 


circuits and 


Unorganized “self training” is often 
inadequate and costly. It quite fre- 
quently results in poor service, poor 
customer relations, wasted time, wasted 
materials and a dissatisfied employe. 

In the latter part of 1953, our man- 
agement decided that an organized 
plant training program could be estab- 
lished, beginning in 1954. Its primary 
purpose would be to give our employes 
proper job knowledge and develop their 
ability to use this knowledge effectively. 
Such a program should actually cost 
us less money, over-all. 


Before organizing our plant training 


program, we decided that it would 
prove helpful to find out how other 
telephone companies were training 


their plant personnel. We visited with 
one of the larger companies and at- 
tended some of their training sessions 
so that we could become familiar with 
the general problems associated with 
an organized training program. 

This information proved quite help- 
ful even though we could not apply 
their particular training program in 
our company. Training material being 


used by other companies within our 


own system was obtained and evalu- 
ated to determine how well it might 
apply to our program. We soon found 
that some training material to fulfill 
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ant Training Program 


By W. C., 


GAYLOR 


General Telephone Co. of the Southwest 


(Plant Conference Address ) 


our needs readily available, but 
we would have to prepare a _ sizable 


amount of our own material. 


Was 


It was obvious that a considerable 
amount of time would be required to 
provide all of our plant personnel with 
complete training; however, specific 
training required to correct poor per- 
formance could be done over a shorter 
period. 

As our next step, we made a general 
survey of our plant performance to 
assist us in determining what over-all 
training was needed for our plant per- 
sonnel, and what specific training was 
most urgent. An analysis was made of 
the different plant jobs where the need 


for training was most pressing. This 
analysis enabled us to decide what 
training was needed to equip those 


personnel with the proper job knowl- 
edge and ability. 

We discovered that many of our em- 
had insufficient “basic knowl- 
edge” that was essential to the efficient 
performance of their jobs. This con- 
dition was acute in station installation 
and maintenance, in central office main- 
tenance, and the maintenance of carrier 
and toll equipment. There was a lack 
of consistency, efficiency and economy 
in part of our work. A few key per- 
sonnel handling much of the 
trouble load. 


ployes 


were 


In our company, we have in operation 
eleven different types of automatic-dial 
central-office switching equipment; nu- 
different types of telephone 
instruments; over 12 different types of 
carrier telephone equipment, many dif- 
ferent types of special station equip- 
ment, PBX, manual switchboards, toll 
terminal equipment, and countless other 
items. Our exchanges are scattered 
over five states. These training prob- 
lems were not easily resolved. However, 
we decided to begin our training pro- 


merous 


gram with “basic training’ because 
this would allow our employes to 
progress much faster as more advanced 
training was necessary and it would 
give immediate relief in our installa 
tion and maintenance problems. This 


“basic training” would be followed by 


more advanced and would 


to furthe 


instruction 
serve as a “prerequisite” 
training. 

An adequate working knowledge oi 
electrical fundamentals and apparatus 
is essential for the proper installatior 
and maintenance of telephone plant, 
since electricity is used extensively 1) 
the operation and testing of telephon 
know /ow 
n 


Personnel 
works 


equipment. must 
equipment and the proper 
stallation and maintenance procedures 


The electrical knowledge required fo 
the different jobs is varied; therefore, 


only the necessary electrical funda 
mentals that are applicable to the 
particular field of work are being 
taught in our basic courses. I[n this 
training we were quick to eliminate 
all electrical theory # would be “nic 
to know” and settled for only that 
part our personnel would “need to 
know” in order to perform their jobs 
efficiently and safely. 

It was decided that we could trail 
our plant personnel in thi ways, 
namely, in a centralized training cel 
ter, off-the-job; in the field, of! he-job; 
and on-the-job. This type of ‘raining 
was further classified as “major of 
the-job,” “minor off-the-job’ «nd “0” 
the-job” training, respective! 

Since a large number of plant 
people would directly benefit om fo! 


. . . “ ing 
mal instruction, a centralize: ‘rains 


center was established becaus: ‘ would 
be too costly to provide ce} tram 
ing effectively in the field At the 


juippee 


present time classrooms al‘ 
(Please turn to page 
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for training in station and PBX equip- 


ment, central office equipment, and toll 
terminal equipment. All major off-the- 
job training is being conducted at this 
center. 

A number of minor off-the-job train- 
ing sessions are now being conducted 
in the field. This training is done 
primarily to prepare personnel for 
expect d work assignments. Three full- 
time plant supervisory personnel are 
assigned to our off-the-job training. 

Since training employes is an essen- 
tial part of good supervision, much of 
ur on-the-job training is being done 
by first-line plant supervisors. 

Our new training program starting 
rolling in August, 1954, when we began 
the “Basic Station Installation and 
Maintenance Course” with our plant 
personnel attending the 
first classes. This is a 40-hour training 
course designed to furnish necessary 
basic training for personnel who install 
and maintain station equipment. 


supervisory 


We found that it was important to 
begin training with supervisory per- 
sonnel, not only because they must 
supervise the craftsmen who actually 
lo the work, but because it is instru- 
mental in coordinating training to meet 
actual needs. It is important that 
supervisors know first-hand what train- 
ing their men will receive so that they 
can evaluate how much their men will 
benefit from the training. 

The “Basic Station Installation and 
Maintenance Course” consists of train- 
ing in: 


Principles of telephone instruments. 

Wiring and ringing arrangements. 

Routing, placing and terminating in- 
side and outside wiring. 

Placing station equipment. 

Circuit testing and fault location. 

System practices. 

The operation of paystation equip- 
ment. 

Customer relations. 

Accident prevention. 

Other work practices and accounting. 

Employe relations. 

The classroom is equipped with a 
main distributing frame, outside cable, 


cable terminals, poles, drop wire, stu- 
dents’ chairs and tables, a blackboard, 
demons 


ation units, workbenches, tele- 
Phones, an open-wire lead, a sound 


motion »icture projector with screen, 
4 “mock-house,” and other miscellane- 
ous tra: ing aids and equipment. 

The - ourse begins by going over 
Writter ecifications on drop and block 
Wire, ition picture films are used 
'o stre-: the importance of adequate 
Sag, tr clearance and how to place 
drop Ww! - and attachments for different 
Situati The drop wire plant in the 
— is used to illustrate applica- 
ions, 
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Specifications are covered for station 
equipment and inside wiring, utilizing 
actual plant equipment, written speci- 
fications and motion picture films. One 
film shows the complete job of in- 
stalling a subscriber’s stations and 
stresses the importance of good service, 
safety, and good customer relations. 

Another film emphasizes the neces- 
sity for planning work. In this film, 
one installer never plans his work and 
naturally does everything the hard way, 
resulting in poor poor 
customer relations, work. 


performance, 
and extra 


Another installer is shown doing the 
same work with proper planning. He 
is very efficient and his work is easy 
and enjoyable for him to perform. 





Mrs. E. H. Danner (foreground) of 

Sherman, Tex., making a record in TE- 

LEPHONY’S room while Lucille Russell 
of TELEPHONY looks on. 


Next, we study basic electric funda- 
mentals applied to telephone work, be- 
ginning with a practical description of 
direct and alternating current. Excel- 
lent films on electrical fundamentals 
are shown to the class, followed by ex- 
planations and demonstrations that il- 
lustrate applications to actual tele- 
phone plant. We have found that when 
technical training is presented in a 
simple, practical way, it is faster and 
more effective. We only go far enough 
into electricity so that an installer or 
repairman can understand how a tele- 
phone works, and how to properly use 
his test equipment. 

The functions of the different parts 
of the telephone instrument are ex- 
plained—such as the transmitter, the 
receiver, the induction coil and the 
ringer. Then the circuits of a modern 
anti-side tone instrument are explained. 
An animated motion picture film illus- 
trates the operation of the different 
telephone parts and circuits. Each stu- 
dent is given a telephone with all wir- 
ing disconnected. As the instructor 
draws the primary circuit of the tele- 


phone, step-by-step on the blackboard, 
the students wire this circuit in their 
instruments. When they have com- 
pleted wiring the primary circuit, the 
students test their telephones and ob- 
serve its functions, such as seizure of 
central office equipment, the control of 
automatic switching equipment with 
the dial, and transmission one-way. 
The instructor draws in the secondary 
circuit; the students wire this circuit 
in their telephones; and if their wiring 
is correct, they can now hear over their 
instrument. A one-party ringing cir- 
cuit is drawn up; the students con- 
struct the circuit in their telephones 
and test it for ringing. 


Following the basic functions of the 
telephone, other ringing circuits are 
explained, such as divided, harmonic, 
and superimposed. Each student wires 
and tests his telephone for all of these 
ringing arrangements. A film helps ex- 
plain how gas filled tubes work. A 
demonstration board is used to assist 
in the explanation and wiring of super- 
imposed ringing arrangements. Each 
student is shown how to properly ad- 
just ringers. 

Special steps: necessary for the re- 
duction of induced noise are explained, 
including the application of rare gas 
relays and drain coils. 

Next, a demonstration telephone 
trouble board is used to show how to 
properly test and locate trouble in a 
telephone instrument. This demonstra- 
tion is wired so that the instructor can 
place a maximum of 12 different cases 
of trouble into the circuit, by using 
keys. Both the hand test set and ohm- 
meter methods of locating trouble are 
ployed; and all students participate. 


We also show the hand test set and 
ohmmeter methods of locating trouble 
in the outside plant. Students take 
turns locating trouble we have placed 
in the classroom plant layout. The use 
of the magneto test set with locator is 
demonstrated using an artificial line. 

The operation of postpay and prepay 
paystation instruments are explained 
by going over the circuit drawings and 
demonstrating the operation with ac- 
tual equipment. 

A safety discussion 
using films and safety code _ book. 
Safety is stressed throughout the 
course in all work practices. 


is conducted, 


The course text is concluded with a 
session on customer relations, using 
films, written instructions for installer- 
repairman, and classroom discussion. 

The methods and results supervisor 
conducts a general discussion period 
covering service orders and other rou- 
tines, pointing out current errors and 
how to avoid them. 


(Please turn to page 132) 
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HE SUBJECTS of automatic toll 

ticketing, inter-toll dialing, opera- 

tor toll dialing, nationwide opera- 
tor and customer toll dialing or the 
latest designation—Direct Distance Di- 
aling—have become familiar terms to 
telephone operating people during the 
past 15 years and increasingly so for 
the last 10. Due to the many ramifica- 
tions inherent in the foregoing, it 
becomes practically impossible to sepa- 
rate, for engineering or study purposes, 
the various elements such as CAMA, 
nationwide operator and customer toll 
dialing, the several available types of 
automatic toll ticketing, universal num- 
bering plans, terminal per line versus 
terminal per station and similar asso- 
ciated functions. 

As a result, and though the 
nationwide toll dialing program is not 
directly involved, practically every In- 
dependent central office has been or will 
be affected in some manner by the tech- 
nical advances taking place due to the 
progression toward limited network op- 
erating and customer toll dialing. This 
particular phase in the advancement 
ot the art would continue even though 
the Bell 


were not 


even 


System’s long-range plans 
involved. 

Bell Systems estimates, 
approximately 50 per cent of the toll 
and multi-unit calls in the United 
States will be dialed and 
about 25 per cent customer dialed by 
the end of 1955. This latter figure 
primarily includes the bulk-billed, mul- 
ti-unit traffic of the larger metropolitan 
areas with long-haul 
toll calls being customer dialed. At 
some future date (objective 1965) the 
Bell System estimates that up to 80 
per cent of all toll calls in the United 
States will be customer dialed with the 
remaining 20 per cent representing op- 


Based on 


operator 


relatively few 


erator dialed, person-to-person, collect, 
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Equipment Plannin 


for Toll Dialing 


By C. M. DAVIS 


time and charge and other calls which 
cannot be completed by the customer. 

In order to achieve this objective, 
several methods of providing operator 
and customer toll dialing will be util- 
ized, but outside of the larger metro- 
politan areas, the Bell System Central- 
ized Automatic 
(CAMA) method appears to be the 
most practical and economical approach 
for the Bell System. In most instances, 
the CAMA be situated in 
Bell System Company exchanges, how- 
the CAMA center or the Inde- 
pendent company equivalent, in some 
areas will logically fall in an Independ- 
ent exchange in which 


Message Accounting 


centers will 


ever, 


Inde- 
center foi 


case the 


pendent company could 
Bell System o1 


pendent exchanges. 


adjacent other Inde- 


Regardless of ownership, these CAMA 
centers are going to be established in 
great numbers during the next few 
and in the majority of 
they will be Bell owned and operated. 
Any Independent company operating 
in one of these CAMA areas will have 
to determine from the conditions in- 
whether or not its exchange 
will be included in the CAMA net work 
either initially or 
there are 


years, 


cases 


volved 
subsequently. Since 
several engineering ap- 
proaches to this problem, with varying 


cost, service and revenue considera- 
tions, no simple set of rules can be 
established which will provide satis- 


factory answers. Accordingly each ex- 
network 
individually in 
existing 


change or toll must 


order to 


dialing 
be studied 
evaluate and 


most 


local conditions 
from this study the 
economical type of operation 


determine 
required 
to meet service demands. 

Until recently, a certain amount of 
confusion with respect to nationwide 
dialing was noted due to the lack of 


General Telephone Co. of California 


(Plant Conference 





{ddress ) 





detail information on specific technica 
othe 
three years 
however, much of the earlier confusio 


features and various 


easons 
During the last two or 
and absence of desired information has 
large extent, been stabilized. h 
view of this, it appears 
and highly desirable for the Indepen 
ent segment of the 
appropriate steps to determine t} 
tent by which they 
participate in nationwide and/or limit 


te a 


now possible 


industry to tal 


area toll dialing programs. 
The Bell 
panies established 
plans for 
toward their ultimate objectives an 
that 


associated System cor 


have 


deta iong 


range orderly progressio! 


seem essential Independent co! 


panies also establish short a ong 
range plans based on their individua 
requirements. 

Customer dialing of short-! 
and multi-unit calls with au at 
ticketing equipment of Independ 


manufacture is presently operating 
very successfully in several large al 
small limited A f the 


Independent automatic tol eting 


networks. 


systems presently operating 
Angeles area, as well as thos« 
in service in other parts of the 
are operating on a_ limited 

basis via local completing sv 

and require relatively few 

tionwide toll features n as 


like, al 


dialing 
and the 
schedule has been establishes 


flash-busy 


ing the nationwide custome aling 
facilities. 

The possibilities for service pve 
ment and increased econom u 
limited network field of cust 
ing should be explored, 5! the 
appears to be a large field o! pica 
tion for this service in the l ndent 
industry. To satisfy the ne thls 
growing service, several typ¢ hort 
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Thermoplastic cable--as made by General 
Cable Corporation—is tough! Supertel Cable 
has a rugged polyethylene “hide” that’s sun- 
light-resistant and fights moisture. Its “or- 
nery” enough to stand up to roadside grease 
and oil too. But with all this—it’s still 
lighter, and easier to handle. This means 
smaller and less experienced crews can string 
the cable faster and with lighter equipment 
and with resultant “mark downs” in cost. 





















General Cable Corporation has been mak- 
ing telephone cable for over seventy years. 
They produce a top-quality, long-lasting ther- 
moplastic cable which is available in standard 
sizes up to 404 pairs in 19, 22, and 24 AWG. 
Each conductor is insulated with polyethylene. 





Getting Supertel Cable is very simple. Just 
order from your Automatic salesman or tele- 
phone the warehouse nearest you. Specify 
whether for aerial and duct, or for direct 
burial. Automatic’s warehouses—which inei- / 
dentally, stock over 2500 telephone supply Weather Tough 
items——are located in Kansas City, Chicago. 
Richmond, Johnson City, N. Y.. and Portland. 
Ore. 



















Buy 


Automatics Approved Supplies 


VAN CHICAGO HAymarket |-4300 
77 JOHNSON CITY, N. Y Binghampton 7-8507 
® RICHMOND Tel. 6-9280 


Distributor in U. S. and Possessions: Automatic Electric Sales Corporation KANSAS CITY HArrison 4720 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, U.S. A. PORTLAND, ORE CApitol 3-7244 
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haul automatic ticketing systems have 
been developed by the Independent 
manufacturers for limited network ap- 
plication. This equipment provides 
appropriate facilities for making signi- 
ficant progress in this phase of cus- 
tomer dialing, and in addition, can 
often be accomplished at a substantially 
lower initial cost than would be re- 
quired to meet the requirements for 
distant dialing as contemplated by the 
Bell System. 


There would appear to be little 
requirement either now or in the fore- 
seeable future for many of the nation- 
wide customer dialing features in many 
of the medium to small Independent 
exchanges. In view of this, efforts 
should be directed toward establishing 
limited network operator and customer 
toll dialing wherever these systems will 
provide economical operation and leave 
detailed plans for expansion to nation- 
wide customer dialing to be determined 
by future developments. 


To the extent of being economically 
practicable, any toll dialing or auto- 
matic toll ticketing equipment provided 
should be technically compatible with 
the Bell System requirements, and when 
converting from manual to dial or re- 
placing or adding to existing dial of- 
fices, the proper types of equipment 
can usually be provided at no addi- 
tional cost. The engineering approach 
should be to include this equipment 
whenever possible to avoid possible 
major expenditures at some future 
date. Toll switchboards having trunk 
access to the nationwide toll dialing 
network should be modified to meet the 
requirements specified for operator toll 
dialing. 

In reviewing the problem of provid- 
ing toll dialing equipment in an ex- 
change, the best engineering approach 
consists of the planning engineer be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted with the 
fundamental system requirements and 
then, through consultation with his 
associated Bell operating company, de- 
termining how the exchange and toll 
trunking must be arranged for opera- 
tion within the toll switching and area 
numbering plan. In most instances, a 
thorough knowledge of toll dialing 
technical features, transmission design, 
traffic and trunking arrangements is 
required, and if personnel with these 
qualifications are not available, engi- 
neering assistance from an equipment 
manufacturer should be obtained. Engi- 
neers capable of determining the most 
economical and best technical arrange- 
ments are available in only a few of 
the large Independent companies. Of 
necessity, therefore, the smaller com- 
panies must depend on the equipment 
manufacturers to determine require- 


ments and provide equipment compat- 
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Left to right: A. D. Shamberg of York, Pa.; K. B. Schotte of Kittaning, Pa.: 


my 


Herbert of Harrisburg, Pa.; W. F. Miller of Des Moines, Ia., and Henry W. Roos 
of Chicago, Ill. 


ible with the network involved and, 
in most instances, they will also have 
to provide the equipment installers and 
technical help necessary to test and 
cut the equipment in service. 

Preliminary activities usually begin 
with the preparation of a schematic 
toll equipment, transmission and trunk- 
ing plan, applicable to the network 
involved, by the local Bell operating 
company. This schematic is generally 
prepared on the basis of Bell System’s 
circuit techniques and equipment ar- 
ranged as it would be if the Bell 
company were providing all of the toll 
dialing equipment. Certain portions of 
the equipment shown on the schematics 
may be provided by the Bell company 
and other portions must be provided by 
the Independent company. 

For specific applications, the equip- 
ment required may be entirely new and 
in others, minor to extensive modifica- 
tions of existing facilities or a com- 
bination of new and modifications of 
existing apparatus may be necessary in 
order to attain the essential end re- 
sults. From this schematic key sheet, 
manufacturers’ circuit engineers will 
be furnished with a means of determin- 
ing the various types of equipment 
required for compatible operators. 

Continuing with the discussion on 
Independent engineering approaches, it 
is my opinion that one of the most 
critical problems facing the Independ- 
ent industry today is the shortage of 
trained technical personnel required to 
successfully engineer, install, test and 
maintain the new types of equipment 
being provided to meet the expanding 
communications industry. 

Technical personnel must be trained 
in the use of many new and different 
types of toll trunk equipment not nor- 
mally encountered in Independent ex- 
changes and in many cases, new even 
to Bell operating companies. The Bell 


companies are presently experiencing 
the situation that their toll mainte 
nance personnel are not always ade- 
quately trained in the techniques inci 
dent to the testing and maintaining 
intertoll dial equipment as illustrated 
in the following quotation from a 
recent Bell Company Intertoll Minutes 
of Conference: 


“With the advent of intertoll dialing, 
it has become increasingly apparent 
that a course of training is needed on 
pulsing. Supervisors and craftsmen, 
who in the past were interested pri- 
marily in ringdown or manual toll 
facilities will be confronted with the 
routining and clearing of pulsing fai 
ures on complicated dial facilities. 

When compared to the types of dia 
equipment normally found in the Inde- 
pendent field, the equipment 
nents required for operator and cus- 
tomer toll dialing found to be 
quite complex. As a direct result, the 
grades of equipment maintenance must 
be greatly improved to meet the re- 
quirements of intertoll dialing. 


compo- 


are 


ticketing systems, 
senders, 


As automatic toll 
keysenders, multi-frequency 
carrier pulsing and other highly tech- 
nical and complicated types of equip- 
ment are introduced into plant, both 
the manufacturers and the operating 
companies will be hard pressed for the 


trained technical personnel req iired to 
engineer, install and maintar these 
new types of facilities. Many | ractices 
have been issued by the Bel! System 
related to both educational and specific 
aspects of these new maintenaic' tech- 
niques, but few ever reach Inde- 
pendent field. The resulting sme'! nun 
ber of appropriate practices ailable 
to the Independent industry ist, ol 
necessity, be modified to | = 
account the functional cha) ristics 
of the particular Independ: manu- 
facturers equipment at hand 
(Please turn to page 
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TOP: Fouke, Arkansas—Southwest Arkansas 
Telephone Cooperative 

CENTER: Rice, Minnesota—Benton Co-op 
Telephone Company 

LEFT: Chewelah, Washington—General 
Telephone Company of the Northwest 
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HE TRAFFIC COMMITTEE has 
as its purpose the consideration of 
general problems pertaining to 
traffic and particularly the improve- 
ment and standardization of traffic 
operations of Independent companies. 


Many of the Independent companies 
experienced for the first time during 
the year 1955 a prorate study and a 
toll separation study. 


The objectives of the prorate study 
generally consisted of two parts. The 
first part covered the methods used to 
determine the book cost of Independent 
cempany toll line plant used in han- 
dling interchanged message toll tele- 
phone business. The book cost data 
was set up on two bases in order to 
meet the objectives of the study. In 
connection with the prorate weighing 
factor portion of the study the Bell 





Report of USITA 


Traffic Committee 


By E. T. BURGESS 


Chairman 


System developed corresponding aver- 
age book costs for their toll line plant 
used in handling the interchanged mes- 
sage toll business. The second part 
covered the methods of determining 
Independent company expenses asso- 
ciated with the Independent company’s 
toll line facilities. 

A separations study was made to 
determine the book costs and expenses 
assignable to the handling of message 
toll telephone business interchanged 
with Bell as contrasted to other Inde- 
pendent company operations, e.g., local 
exchange business and in some cases 
Independent company toll business. 


The experience associated with these 
studies required the wisdom of all 
persons taking part, however, a suc- 
cessful conclusion will more than jus- 
tify the time and effort spent. 


These four traffic men conducted a “Force Adjustment Panel Discussion” at the 

USITA convention Traffic Conference. Bottom, left to right: W. A. Pitbladdo of 

Rochester, N. Y.; R. E. Coffman of Marion, O.; and H. J. Kleinhammer of 
Bristol, Tenn. Upper right: F. C. Lickteig of Owosso, Mich. 





The Independent companies 


state of Ohio were faced with an order 
from the public utilities commissio1 
tc appear for hearings on the conew 


(Please turn to page 137) 
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By LYDIA R. MIELKE 


Union Telephone Co. 


(Traffic Conference Address ) 


MPATHY 


word to me. 


was rather a foreign 
For some unknown 
reason I had not given it a defi- 

ite place in my vocabulary. As I 
thought about it I recalled pausing one 
lay to listen for a few minutes to a 
gentleman who was conducting a class 
in human relations—as he 
the difference sympathy and 
empathy. Sympathy, he analyzed, 
means feeling with empathy means 
feeling into. 

We sympathize with another when 
we suffer with him, when we feel with 
him—but an empathetic relationship is 
closer, we enter imaginatively into his 
life and feel it—as if it were our own. 
We stop being an outsider and become 
an insider. 

Referring to the dictionary I found 
this meaning, “Imaginative projection 
of one’s own consciousness into another 
being — especially sympathetic, under- 
standing of other human beings’—and 
then, “The power to another’s 
need and to want to help satisfy that 
need,” 


Just how great a part has empathy 


discussed 
between 


sense 





played in your life and mine in our 
work of dealing with people? Our 
‘veryday experiences in brief testify to 
the fact that empathy is one of our 
iuman potentials and that it can go far 
‘ward saving man from psychic isola- 
tion. We, in the supervisory field, must 
realize this in our work in developing 
eaders 

Emp: hy is all-embracing, needful in 
‘very dc partment—a necessary ingredi- 
‘nt in ‘ealing with people—an enjoy- 
able characteristic in the over-all as- 
‘ignmer' of working together—the key 
® goo’ human relations. All that it 
‘onveys all that it implies, is not 
new to Our objectives have always 
been t. develop understanding, pa- 
= iowledge and encouragement 
and to 


e the Golden Rule. 
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But 
only a 


I am not a psychologist—I am 
traffic supervisor. All that I 
have reviewed so far is primarily for 
the purpose of channeling your think- 
ing empathetically as I review briefly 
a plan which we have zealously incor- 
porated in our traffic department—a 
pian that can go far in the development 
of empathy within our working forces. 

The plan is called “‘The Operator’s 
Development Plan.” 

The plan and the designated use of 
the records were graciously presented 
to us by the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. thru conferences and visits to of- 
fices where the plan was in effect. We 
were greatly enthused about it 
because 


all— 
need 
for just such a plan in our company 
offices. 


we believed there was a 


I know you will agree that a record 
an operator’s development is essen- 
tial in any office, as service assistants 
and management cannot remember the 
needs, status and progress of each 
individual employe. It is of equal im- 
portance that there be a minimum of 
records requiring as little clerical time 
as possible. We believe the ‘“Operator’s 
Development Plan” is the answer. I 
would like to review this plan briefly 
because I believe find it 
most interesting. 

The first plan is the 
listing of the operators according to 
their experience and designating the 
frequency of observations for each 
(that is, one a week—one every other 
week—one a month, etc.). 
tors are then divided into groups 
balancing experience—and each group 
assigned to a service assistant who is 
given the full responsibility for helping 
them to find and meet their learning 
problems. This responsibility includes 
taking observations at the designated 
frequency, follow-up work, special re- 


of 


you, too will 


step in the 


The opera- 





Views, 
cluded 
grams 


instructions not in- 
in initial training, service pro- 
and new instructions — ticket 
checks and billing failures—on tickets 
returned from the accounting depart- 
ment, informal discussions and _ the 
building of a greater sense of accom- 
plishment. And the wonderful part of 
it all is that the Record—an 8 inch x 
11 inch card—carries sufficient space 
for all of these entries. 

A card is prepared for each operator 
and filed in a binder and becomes the 
property of the individual service 
assistant. She alone makes entries— 
and shares access to the records only 
with her management. 

How was the plan presented? 

We first presented it to the chief 
operator giving her every opportunity 
to question or discuss every phase of 
the plan. We assisted her in preparing 
her assignment list. We then, together 
with the chief operator, presented it 
to the service assistants at an office 
conference so that all service assistants 
could participate in the discussion. 
assistants then took observa- 
another and the group 
analyzed the notations and 
planned and conducted the interviews. 

Each service assistant was then 
given the list of operators assigned to 


covering 


Service 
tions on one 


together 


her. Throughout the conference accur- 
acy in recording work performances 
was stressed. Helpfulness, analyzing 


the cause of failures, putting the op- 
erator at ease, friendliness yet respect- 
fully firm, confidence, encouraging dis- 
cussion and the solution of problems 
were reviewed in detail. 

The next was to have each 
operator interviewed. This was done 
by the chief operator who outlined the 
plan — its purpose — its benefits — the 
results to be realized—all based on 
the desire to work together in a helpful 
and friendly constructive relationship. 


step 
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A chart listing the service assistants 
and the operators assigned to each was 
then posted on the office bulletin board. 
The chief operator, together with each 
service assistant, then prepared a 
weekly schedule of observation and 
development work. 


The plan was then ready to be 
placed in effect. Let me say here that 
preparation was unhurried. All assist- 
ance was given in helping service as- 
sistants to develop confidence and 
understanding, particularly in inter- 
viewing before actually launching the 
plan. 

The service assistant is relieved from 
her regular division duties while taking 
an observation. The length of time of 
the observation can be based either on 
a certain number of calls or a time 
limit. Care must be taken that the 
observation is not too lengthy. You see, 
there is nothing secret about this plan. 
The operator involved always knows 
when one is being taken. 


At the close of the observation the 
service assistant advises the operator 
she has completed the observation and 
will discuss it with her shortly. The 
service assistant then analyzes her 
notations. She evaluates the observa- 
tion and tentatively decides one or 
two items that would be best for the 
operator to select for further training. 
She may enter the observation results 
on the operator’s record card at this 
time—or do this later—she may discuss 
any point with the chief operator for 
clarification and best presentation pro- 
cedure. 





When she is ready for the interview 
she has the operator relieved from her 
position and then at a desk or table 
together they review the work perform- 
ance. The operator reads the notes, 
she sees the card record—her good 
work and work failures—her work 
progress. 

The service assistant encourages her 
to participate by asking leading ques- 
tions always in a friendly and helpful 
manner. The best point in the opera- 
tor’s work is covered whenever the 
opportune moment arrives. This may 
be during any part of the discussion. 
The service assistant offers her assist- 
ance and together with the operator 
selects one or two items for training 
or review, the interview is then closed. 

The operator may have the written 
notations of the observation—the S.A. 
first having detached the call details. 

There is no time limit on the inter- 
views. The S.A. governs this, keeping 
it at a minimum but never presenting 
a hurried manner. 

Then there is the follow-up work— 
the special reviews—service programs 
—new instructions. All this becomes 
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Left to right: E. J. Girard of Washington, D. C.; G. T. Scharffenberger and C. D. 
Manning, both of Chicago, Il. 


a part of the operators record. The 
chief operator and S.A. establish a 
closer relationship as they analyze 
work performances, plan weekday work 
schedules, discuss service programs, 
audit results periodically and_ study 
new instructions together, but most 
outstanding of all is the working to- 
gether of the S.A. and the operator. 

Now I know you all have questions 
but I believe you primarily would like 
to know: 


(1) Do the S.A.’s like the plan? 

Very much—here are some actual 

comments. 

(a) ‘We like it because we believe 
we can accomplish more by 
concentrating on the develop- 
ment of a few rather than the 
over-all force. 

(b) “We like it because it gives us 
time to discuss the operator’s 
work and to answer her ques- 
tions. 

(c) ‘It adds a new worth to the 
S.A.’s job because it is a chal- 
lenge to her ability to develop 





Left to right: M. P. Brown of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., and Harry J. Huether Jr. of 
Lexington, Ky. 


(b) It increases the S.A.’s. ski 


people and create in them a 
desire to do their best at all 
times. 


(d) “It makes us more under- 


standing and concerned not 
only regarding the individual 
operator’s needs but to our 
own. The operators learn to 
understand us in our work 
of assistance, and we in turn 
learn to know our operators. 


(e) ‘““We like it because it makes 


our work so much more inter- 
esting. There is a more defi- 
nite purpose in our jobs as 
we watch progress and results. 


Do operators like it? For the most 
part—very much. Here are some 
comments: 

(a) I like to know how I am doing 


and have a chance to talk 
things over. 


(b) I like the idea of going to one 


person for a clear discussion. 


-) I like to see a record of my 


work and to find the causes fo! 
poor work so that I can Im 
prove. 


(d) I like it because all receive 


the same treatment. 


(e) I like it because I learn to 


know my service assistant bet- 
ter and to understand he! 
part of the work and | think 
she understands me better too. 


What does management like about 
it? 
(a) We feel it develops bette? 


service assistants because the 
desire grows to increase job 
knowledge and to develop pDet- 
ter trained operators. 


knowledge and understanding 
of people. 


(c) It creates a strong feeling of 
working together for high ob 
jectives. 

(d) It improves work results . 

(e) It provides us with a | ord 
of an operator’s work — hel 
progress. 

(f) It provides us with an 0))por 


tunity to analyze work re-ults 
of service assistants as ‘Ve! 
(Please turn to page 138) 
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= aa DAS UNDER Wi WATER... 
i ae EQUIPMENT AND EXIDES 
DEFIED THE FLOOD! 


IN 1952 THE CORNING DIAL EXCHANGE OF THE UNITED 
TELEPHONE COMPANY GOT IN THE PATH OF THE RAMPAGING 
MISSOURI. PUMPS FAILED— ALL EQuIPMENT WAS FLOODED 
FOR TEN DAYS! WHEN THE WATER RECEDED, THE 48-CELL 
EXIDE WAS CLEANED, CHARGED AND PUT BACK IN SERVICE— 
TO GUARANTEE POSITIVE OPERATION OF VITAL EQUIPMENT— 
TO FURNISH ADEQUATE RESERVE POWER! DURING AND AFTER 
EMERGENCIES, RUGGED DEPENDABLE EXIDES PROVE THAT 
THEY ARE ALWAYS YOUR BEST BATTERY BUY— 

FOR ALL TELEPHONE SERVICES / 




















MEAN LESS COST 
FOR YOU 


A\ THE IMPROVED PLANTE TYPE 
POSITIVE PLATES OF THE EXIDE- 
MANCHEX BATTERY ARE OF THE 


DIAL " svsvem UIE - 


AND EXIDES HELP THEM DO IT / 


AUTOMATIC SWITCHING DEMANDS A STANDBY 
SOURCE OF POWER TO INSURE SERVICE CONTINUITY. 
TO SUPPLY INSTANT, AMPLE POWER, EXIDE MAKES 






























































A COMPLETE LINE OF TELEPHONE BATTERIES— Y 4]| MANCHESTER DESIGN~ AN 
IN BOTH GLASS AND PLASTIC, BACK OF EACH EXCLUSIVE EXIDE FEATURE, 
EXIDE STANDS YEARS OF CONSTRUCTION - ‘ BUTTONS OF LEAD DELIVER THE 
SKILL AND ENGINEERING RESEARCH! j TTT POWER YOU NEED, WHEN YOU NEED 
‘= 9 IT. OVER A HALF CENTURY OF 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE IN 
d TELEPHONE BATTERY SERVICE 
LET EXIDE HELP SOLVE YOUR TELEPHONE i HAS DEMONSTRATED THAT 
BATTERY PROBLEMS. @ CALL AN EXIDE ie EXIDE BATTERIES WITH THEIR 
SALCS ENGINEER FOR FULL DETAILS.@ WRITE ee eee 
FOR FORM 4993, A TELEPHONE BATTERY AT ANY PRice! 
EN\\NEERING AND MAINTENANCE MANUAL. P 
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Exide INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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OUR COMMERCIAL 
has not undertaken any 
projects during the year. 
ever, it has underway a task which 


Committee 
major 
How- 


should be continued, providing the 
(USITA) board gives approval. That 
undertaking is the assembling and com- 
pilation of a set of standard or model 
forms used in the conduct of commer- 
cial operations. 

There are many agreements and con- 
tracts which telephone companies must 
negotiate in the conduct of business. 
Many small companies fail to seek 
legal advice for the preparation of for- 
mal written agreements and are, there- 
fore, deprived of any protection what- 
soever against losses of various kinds. 
The preparation of forms is not only 
time consuming, but expensive, and it 
is believed that smaller companies es- 
pecially can derive great benefit by 
having access to forms that are in ac- 
tual use by Independent companies 
throughout the United States. 

The committee notes with a great 
deal of satisfaction that its efforts to 
promote legislation making it a mis- 
demeanor for a party line user to fail 
to give up a party line in a case of 
emergency is now bearing fruit. Quite 
a number of states have passed such 
legislation during the past year. In 
those states having such legislation, 
some prosecutions have taken place, 
and the resultant publicity given to 
these cases in the press has certainly 
been of great benefit to the telephone 
using public throughout the nation. 

The strong emphasis now being 
placed on merchandising throughout 
the industry suggests that the commit- 
tee should direct its attention to such 
phases of the subject as will be help- 
ful and stimulating to member compa- 
nies. Perhaps the committee can act as 
a clearing house in exchanging ideas 
that are practiced successfully by vari- 
ous companies. The art of communi- 
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Report of USITA 


Commercial Committee 


By K. L. LAWSON 


Chairman 


cation is changing rapidly and this fact 
alone requires constant alertness on 
the part of everyone desiring to give 
customers the best in modern services. 


* +* * 


Report of Committee on Liaison with 
Private Communication Systems 


The principal activity of your com- 
mittee is to maintain a close relation- 
ship between the Bell System and In- 
dependent companies in promoting full 
cooperation in mutual undertakings in- 
volving special communications services 
to right-of-way companies. 

We are happy to report that there is 
every indication that our right-of-way 
customers have recognized the progress 
that has been made in this respect in 
the last two years and it has resulted 
in many expressions of appreciation on 
the part of right-of-way customers. 

Your chairman was privileged to at- 
tend the annual convention of the Pe- 
troleum Industry Electrical Associa- 
tion and the Petroleum Electric Supply 
Association in Houston, Tex. 

One of the highlights of this annual 
conference was the luncheon given by 
the AT&T Co. representatives and 
those of associated Bell companies in 
attendance at the convention. At this 
luncheon, everyone was given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss his communication 
problems freely and frankly. Extend- 
ing over the entire afternoon, this full 
discussion between representatives of 
the petroleum industry and both Bell 
and Independent companies developed 
some very helpful information, out of 
which was derived a better understand- 
ing of the problems of both the pe- 
troleum people and the common car- 
riers. It can be reported that at this 
session a number of petroleum com- 
pany communications men stated very 
frankly that the Independent compa- 
nies are doing a much better job of 
fulfilling their obligation wherever in- 


volved in the 
line services. 

It is your committee’s recommenda- 
tion that these very important cus- 
tomers of the telephone industry should 
be fostered in every way possible. In 
this connection, your committee recom- 
mends that all four members be per- 
mitted to attend the 1956 convention 
of the petroleum industry, as well as 
the annual gathering of the American 
Gas Association. Not only do these 
conferences afford an opportunity for 
Independent representatives to become 
well acquainted with communications 
people associated with private industry, 
but they also can exchange many ideas 
with Bell System people in attendance. 

Independent company participation 
in the furnishing of service to right-of- 
way companies should be recognized as 
a responsibility with top priority. The 
field is expanding rapidly and points 
up the fact that the nature of commu- 
nication requirements for many large 
concerns has expanded far beyond the 
confines of any one exchange area. De- 
centralization of industry as it expands 
in the years to come will only augment 
this situation. Certainly, everything 
within reason should be done to make 
meaningful the policy statement of the 
USITA issued in recent months. 

The revenue potential of such service 
is staggering, and there is a certainty 
that the telephone industry will have 
to prove its ability to meet the require- 
ments of the customers; otherwise, 
they will furnish the service themselves. 

Your committee would also like ” 
make the suggestion that one 


furnishing of private 


of its 
members be a representative of « ne of 
the southern Independent companies 
located adjacent to, if not within, the 
area of our large petroleum companies. 
This would afford the committee mem- 
ber the opportunity to work very 
closely with these customers th yugh- 
out the area. 
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Cuts billing time 45% for more than 
200 telephone companies using the 
Recordak Toll Billing System. 
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5 entries or less per bill 
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formation from each toll ticket to bill is eliminated. YOUR TELEPHoN 
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This cuts billing time 45% or more. Subscribers welcome the 
Ss . ° ° — ° 

complete information provided by the original toll ticket for each 
call. The company retains a complete, compact photographic 


record of all bills rendered. 


: 
” All you need is a Recordak Microfilmer which you can rent for =S=RECORDERK 


as little as $17.50 per month; or buy for as little as $550. Write 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 








e . . . 
" for detailed information and copies of actual case histories. 
a originator of modern microfilming 
p- —and its application to telephone routines 
® **Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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HE MANAGEMENT of progres- 
TV sive Independent telephone compa- 

nies today have many objectives 
they are trying to attain. Generally 
speaking, the two main objectives are: 
First, to meet the service needs and 
demands of the This 
means serving all the people in the 
who want service, and it also 
means giving them the type and qual- 
ity of service they desire. 


areas served. 


area 


The second main objective of man- 
agement is to keep the cost of service 
as low as possible to earn an adequate 
return for its stockholders in the proc- 
ess of providing this service to its 
customers. This means, of course, that 
management must be cost 
and must take advantage of every op- 
portunity to reduce operating costs, or 
to minimize or offset the effect of in- 
creased costs. 


conscious, 


Hard work on these and other objec- 
tives by our industry in the past has 
made telephone service the outstanding 
bargain in communications that it is 
today. We must keep it that way. 


One development in the industry 
which apparently will aid management 
in attaining both of these objectives is 
“customer toll dialing’? with the use 
of automatic toll ticketing equipment. 
It offers a decided improvement to the 
customer in the speed and convenience 
of handling his long distance messages, 
and has had tremendous appeal to the 
customer wherever it has been offered. 
Cost wise, this new development offers 
a strong probability of substantial re- 
duction in operating costs, or, at the 
least, the opportunity to stabilize costs 
of handling long distance business at 
reasonable levels. 

All companies cannot immediately 
offer customer toll dialing in the ex- 
changes they operate. A number of 
steps must be taken first by the Inde- 
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Extended Area Service 


or 


By T. A. 


Automatie Toll Ticketing 


SAUNDERS 


Union Telephone Co. 


Owosso, Mich. 


(Commercial Conference 


pendent company involved and by the 
Bell System companies before full na- 
tionwide customer toll dialing can be 
offered in a specific location. 

The steps that need to be taken first 
are the following: 


(1) The exchange involved must be 
automatic in order to participate. 

(2) The universal 2-5 numbering 
system must be in effect. 

(3) The exchange must have access 
to a toll switching center. Almost all 
of these centers are to be provided by 
the Bell System companies. 

(4) Long distance circuits must be 
regrouped, and in a majority of cases, 
must be recentered and the number of 
circuits increased. It is also usually 
necessary to establish alternate routes 
to some points. All or part of this 
work must be performed by the Bell 
System companies. 

(5) The exchange involved must 
have access to automatic toll ticketing 
equipment. 


The over-all plan of customer toll 
dialing for this country and Canada 
was conceived and developed by the 
Bell System and provision for the In- 
dependent companies was included in 
their planning. The manufacturers for 
the Independent telephone industry 
were very quick to develop or adapt 
ticketing equipment and_ switching 
equipment for use with customer toll 
dialing. As a result, it is possible to 
offer customer toll dialing on a limited 
basis between two or more automatic 
exchanges, even though full customer 
toll dialing on a nationwide basis is not 
possible at this time. 

A further result of these develop- 
ments is the possibility of using them 
as an aid in solving one of the other 
serious problems of our industry—‘The 
Extended Area Service Problem.” 

During the postwar period, it has 
been one of the chronic problems of 
our industry and is so familiar to all 


iddress ) 


of you that I will only take a moment 
to refresh your memory as to the fac 
tors that make it the 
Extended area service as a definite ap 


problen I S 


peal to our customers because of the 
speed and convenience of making calls 
to nearby points without the delays 
involved in placing the call through a 
long distance operator. This type of 
service also has some appeal to man 
agement due to the opportunity it of- 
fers to stabilize the increasing costs of 
Lining hort 


manually ticketing and 


haul toll messages. 

While the service has desirable fea 
tures as far as management is con 
cerned, there are usually many difficul 
ties to be overcome before the Service 
can be provided. The chief ones are as 


follows: 


(1) Extended area service is usually 
practical only between two automati 
exchanges. 

(2) Providing the service 
a stimulation of 400 to 500 per cent or 
more in the number of messages be- 
tween the two points. (More about this 
later, it’s important.) 

(3) Meeting this stimulation re 
quires additional circuits betwee) the 
two points, special terminating equlp 
ment and switching equipment to ha! 
dle the traffic. 

(4) Elimination of the toll 
results in a loss in revenue. 

(5) It is difficult to get exchangt 
rates adjusted equitably to offset the 
less of toll revenue and to meet the I 
creases in annual charges due to i 
creased investment in circuits and 
equipment. Rates are too often limited 
by pre-established rate brackets base¢ 
on the number of stations which ¢al 
be called without a toll charg« 


results U 


cnarge 


The difficulties I have list Above 
are serious ones, but I assure you they 
are all increased, compounde®, ane 
multiplied when two different te:ephon 
companies own the exchanges olved. 

say 


I don’t believe it is necessa?’ 
more. 
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BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 
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Cashiering and Bookkeeping Functions 
Combined in New Customer Service Counter 


Its friendly appearance contrib- 
utes to pleasant customer rela- 
tions and provides the conven- 
ience of a sectional, easily moved 
counter. Two-drawer Steel Files, 
Safe-Files", or Typewriter-Desk 
pedestals may be combined to 
form a functional 
work station. The 
cashier always faces 
front...therefore 
the customer gets 
immediate attention 
and transacts busi- 
ness quickly and 
comfortably. A con- 












tinuous parcel shelf permits the 
customer just served to move 
aside for the next in line. Two or 
more units may be easily com- 
bined to provide the required 
number of work stations. Certi- 
fied, insulated units installed in 
the counter provide 24-hour, 
point-of-use protection against 
fire for valuable records. Circle 
SC246 for detailed folder. 


New Aristocrat Desk... Masterpiece of Engineering 


This new Aristocrat line of steel 
desk sets new highs in func- 
ona! excellence, durability and 
beauty of modern styling. The 
overhing top is ideal for cus- 
tome: contacts in the commercial 
Office Tops, drawers and pedes- 
tals cn be easily reassembled to 
meet varying requirements. 
Heig} ts adjust from 29” to 301%”. 
Avail ble in exclusive G ray-Rite, 
and s.ft pastel brown or green. 
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Circle FF187 for new booklet 
showing the full line. 











New Multi-Card Bulletin Unit 
Cuts Circuit Holding Time 


The Remington Rand Speedac 
Multi-Card Bulletin Holder Unit, 
Model 9966 is a KEYSHELF DI- 
RECTORY UNIT designed ex- 
pressly for fast reference to rate 
and route information at switch- 
board stations. 

This complete information, 
now available at the flip of a 
pocket, enables the operator to 
handle many long distance calls 
with greater speed and accuracy 
than by trunking to another 
source. 

A similar directory, the 
Speedac Chaindex Reference 
Unit, Model 9940.2 has been de- 
veloped for use at PBX switch- 





boards. This unit can hold 1040 
frequently called outside num- 
bers and can’t help but improve 
the quality of any company’s ex- 
ternal telephone communications. 

For more details, circle KD767. 


Memington. Fearnud 


uF apices OF SPERRY RAN >ORPORATION 
; Room 2075, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Kindly circle literature desired. 

SC246 F F187 K D767 : 
| Name | 
| | 
| Title | 
| | 
| Firm | 
| Add 

ress 

| | 
7 City ; __Lone State | 
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This then leads us to a direct point- 
by-point comparison between extended 
area service on one side, with direct 
customer dialing, using automatic toll 
ticketing equipment, on the other. 

First, a comparison from the stand- 
point of service to the customer. Think 
about it for a moment. If an access 
code is needed, it would probably be 
needed on either basis. A subscriber 
identifying code is required by some 
types of toll ticketing equipment to de- 
termine the calling station and on other 
types of equipment it is not required 
to be furnished by the customer. 

In general, the customer can receive 
about the same speed and convenience 
of service by either EAS or with auto- 
matic toll ticketing. 


The second comparison from the 
customers’ standpoint relates to the 
method of payment; for extended area 
service payment is on a flat rate basis, 
while automatic toll ticketing would 
continue the charge per message. There 
are good arguments for either method. 
Most of us could make an effective case 
for either method. 

We all will agree that an adequate 
flat rate for extended area service is 
difficult to attain, and certainly cannot 
be attained in most cases without the 
delay and expense of a hearing before 
a public service commission or other 
regulatory body. That’s one strike 
against it. One factor in its favor is a 
lower cost of applying a flat rate. How- 
ever, punched card accounting equip- 
ment, working with automatic toll 
ticketing equipment, will reduce the 
cost of billing the customer on a mes- 
sage basis to a fraction of a cent per 
message. It should be remembered that 
we have other toll messages to bill to 
our customers, so we can’t give too 
much weight to this factor. Our costs 
of billing other toll messages will go 
up per message if we eliminate a ma- 
jor part of the volume. 

On the other side of the picture, 
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much can be said about the fairness 
of charging our customers for a service 
according to the use they make of it. 
This makes an impressive argument 
to our customers. Measured service 
rates in the larger cities accept this 
principle and carry on the tradition of 
a charge per message. One important 
advantage of a “charge per message” 
is that it requires only the continuance 
of an existing rate. 

Where extended area service has 
been introduced, much ado has been 
made of converting so-called ‘‘unstable 
toll revenue” to “stable revenue.” Per- 
haps our toll revenue is unstable, but 
if it is, so is our exchange revenue. I 
believe they are both directly related 
to our general economy and that we 
must expect each of them to follow the 
general economic trends of our coun- 
try. The only factor, in my opinion, 
which tends to make short-haul toll 
business, undesirable is ‘“‘the steadily 
increasing. cost of handling it on a 
manual basis.” 


The next comparison pertains to the 
relative cost of furnishing each type of 
It is necessary to study each 
situation on an individual basis before 
relative costs can be determined. In 


service. 





Vivian Ryden of TELEPHONY and Har- 

old B. McKay of San Francisco, Calif., 

author of popular technical articles pub- 
lished exclusively in TELEPHONY. 





general, automatic toll ticketing e& 
ment makes it possible to handle sh. +t- 
haul toll on a profitable basis wit! a 
reasonable volume of messages. | 
ever, it is recognized that many siiwa- 
tions may not lend themselves to a) ‘o- 
matic toll ticketing. One 
might be between two small unattended 
automatic exchanges where the volume 
of messages is low and no other bis 
ness could be routed through ticketers 
at either location. 

Perhaps the most important consid- 
eration insofar as costs are concerner 
relates to the factor of stimulation pre- 
viously referred to. 
tant. 


It is truly impor- 


If extended area service is to be es- 
tablished, a 500 per cent stimulation i: 
message volume is 
near normal. This means that a sub- 
stantial addition of trunks will be re- 
quired as compared to a manual toll 
basis. Providing additional trunks re- 
quires a large additional investment, 
and meeting the annual charges on the 
additional investment requires furthe 
increases in exchange rates over and 
above the increase required to offset 
the loss of toll revenue. 


The terminating equipment for these 
additional trunk circuits and an ex- 
tended area switch train also requires 
an additional investment. In many 
the stimulation achieved has 
been over 500 per cent and additional 
facilities have been required soon after 
the service was established. This re- 
quires even further additional invest- 
ment with no corresponding increase in 
revenue to offset the cost of carrying 
the additional investment. 


cases, 


In considering costs on an automatic 
toll ticketing basis, we should analyze 
stimulation. It comes from two sources. 
First, a part of it is due to the speed 
of handling and convenience to the 
customer which is much the same with 
either automatic toll ticketing or ex- 
tended area service. Second, in the 
case of EAS, a part of the stimulation 
is due to the elimination of the toll 
charge which would be retained with 
automatic toll ticketing. 

Thus, stimulation with an automatic 
toll ticketing arrangement should be 
somewhat less than under EAS. It is 
believed that stimulation under auto- 
matic toll ticketing would average be 
tween 100 per cent and 200 per cent. 
If the route involved is a 10-cent one, 
the stimulation would be near the 200 
per cent figure and if a 20-cent route 
is involved, stimulation would be c'oser 
to 100 per cent. The experie! of 
companies who have made short haul 
ticketing installations tends to s sport 
these figures. Actually, with aut atic 
toll ticketing, the degree of stim «tion 

(Please turn to page 139) 
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6 PAIR *19 AWG SOLID 


PWC Type 177 Rural Distribution Wire pro- 
vides an economical and reliable method of 
extending rural line service to your customers. 

The six pairs of #19 Solid Copper Conductors 
are insulated with high dielectric polyethylene 
and individually jacketed with a tough weather 

resistant vinyl compound. All pairs are fully color 
coded for immediate identification. Each pair is 
accurately and individually twisted to minimize cross- 


talk. 


The assembly of pairs is cabled around an extra high 
strength #109E steel messenger (breaking strength 1800#) 
that is insulated with black polyethylene compound. 


The economical features of initial cost and installation have 
made this product very popular throughout the telephone 
industry. 


Write today for Installation Practice Bulletin #102 and infor- 
mation concerning both Type 177 and the 16 Pair #19 Type 
178 Wire. 
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LOHA! 
expression of friendship used in 
Hawaii, both as a greeting and 


Aloha is a very popular 


in saying farewell. So it’s ALOHA 
from the Hawaiian Telephone Co. 


I would like to introduce my talk by 
getting you oriented to the Hawaiian 
Islands and some of the conditions un- 
der which we provide telephone serv- 
ices, by showing you a few slides. 

Slide of Pacific Ocean. This is a 
slide of the Pacific Ocean showing dis- 
tances from Hawaii to other parts of 
the world. We are: 


2,000 miles from the West Coast of 
the United States. 


3,400 miles from Japan. 
4,800 miles from the Philippines. 
4,200 miles from Chicago. 


All telephone and telegraph commu- 
nications between the Hawaiian Islands 
and the mainland and to other countries 
are by radio. We have 14 telephone 
channels, which are provided in con- 
junction with AT&T. Last year we 
handled 150,000 calls. In early 1958 
there will be a submarine telephone 
cable between Hawaii and the main- 
land. We will be part-owners of this 
cable which will provide 36 voice chan- 
nels. 


Hawaiian Islands. There are eight 
islands in the Hawaiian group—six of 
which are populated. We provide all of 
the commercial communications on and 
between the Islands. 


The population totals 501,000 and we 
have 139,000 telephones—99.1 per cent 
of which are dial, which makes us 
fourth in number of stations among 
Independent companies. Next year we 
will be 100 per cent dial. We provide 
inter-island radio-telephone service and 
have a total of 33 voice channels and 
68 teletype channels. Last year there 
were 289,000 inter-island calls. 
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Its Communications and 
Business Office Service 


By WILLIAM C. KEA 


Hawaiian Telephone Co. 


(Commercial Conference Address ) 


Oahu. . . . Oahu (is) the principal 
island on which Honolulu is located. 
Honolulu is our largest city and capital. 
Oahu is 604 square miles in area and 
has a population of 351,000. There are 
111,000 telephones on the island. 


Pearl Harbor is also located on this 
island, which I am sure you have all 
heard of. 

City of Honolulu. Honolulu (is) on 
the Island of Oahu. Its population is 
252,000 with 94,700 telephones. .. . 


Bar Graph of Industry. This graph 
summarizes the ways by which Hawaii 
earns its living. ... our greatest source 
of income is from the federal govern- 
ment, which includes the military and 
federal employes; sugar is next, fol- 
lowed by pineapple. Military expendi- 
tures alone totaled 237 million dollars 
during -1954. 

Pearl Harbor. Pearl Harbor (is) 
headquarters of the commander-in-chief 
in the Pacific area. It is seven miles 
from downtown Honolulu. 

Schofield Barracks. Schofield (is) 
the home of the 25th division and for 
many years one of the largest army 
bases. It is on Oahu, about 18 miles 
from downtown Honolulu. 

Sugar Cane Field. Sugar is produced 
on seven of the eight islands, with a 
total of 28 sugar plantations. The 
islands grow about one-quarter of all 
the sugar produced in the United States 
and provide employment for 21,000 
people. The plantations use mobile ra- 
dio for control of their field operations. 


Pineapple Field. Pineapples are 
grown on all but one island. About 
10,000 people are employed on a year- 
round basis. Again, mobile radio is 
used in this industry. 


Honolulu Airport. Honolulu Inter- 
national Airport, during 1954 (had) 
a total of 7,462 flights, transporting 


and from. the 
travel bet 
Last year there was 
a total of 44,779 flights, transporting 


182,000 passengers to 
islands. All passenger 
islands is by air. 


ween 


565,466 passengers. While at the air- 
port I’d like to show you 
which we think is unique. 


something 


Colored Paystation. We are painting 
our paystations different colors and are 
getting good revenue results. We have 
1,130 public paystations and 515 semi- 
public paystations. 


The luxury Lurline 
makes round trips to Honolulu every 
10 days alternating between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. It 
the morning and leaves in the after- 
noon of the same day. Its passengel 
capacity is 720. Last year it trans- 
ported a total of 39,216 passengers be- 
tween Honolulu and the mainland. 


Lurline. liner 


arrives in 


Waikiki Hotel. This is a picture of 
Waikiki, showing five principal hotels. 
There are 53 hotels in this area with 
a total capacity of 3,576 rooms. Other 
hotels are under construction and, in 
the next few years, we should have 
twice as many rooms. Last year there 
was a total of 91,287 visitors to the is- 
lands and it is estimated that they 
spent 49 million dollars. Estimates for 
1955 indicate that we will have 106,000 
visitors, spending 56 million dollars. 


Public Office. 
our public office, with one of our 
ice representatives waiting on a Cus- 
tomer. We use what is termed the 
invisible representative plan, which uti- 
lizes but one person. 


This is a picture of 
serv- 


Record Office. Here is a general vieW 
of our record office where we have 41 
service representatives, covering 28 ret 
ord positions. 

Close-Up of Service Repres itative 
at Work. Here is a record off ® pos 
(Please turn to page 7° 
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Add a Switch and you 


take care of moderate growth, quickly, easily. 
Just jack it into place on one of the numer- 
ous extra banks provided with your initial 
equipment. No wiring. No soldering! 


of switches 
when larger growth occurs. Each shelf is 
complete with pre-wired banks. Your men 


can install it quickly and inexpensively. 























Own... economically! 
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Pent, OU j (L/7L€ with as many 
shelves of switches as you need, to meet 
heavy growth. There are no capacity limits 


to Strowger expansion. 


Ww 
C- 
STROWGER AUTOMATIC 
IS USED BY MORE 


ve 


TELEPHONE COMPANIES 
THAN ANY OTHER SYSTEM 








We use tub files and average 


tion. 
2,900 accounts per position or about 
2,000 per representative. 


Service Representatives. Hawaii is 
referred to as the melting pot of the 
Pacific because of its many racial 
groups. Here we have six of our serv- 
ice representatives, each of different 
racial extractions. 

Service Observer. Here is our service 
observer at work. She plays an impor- 
tant part in the control of our business 
office operations. Incidentally, her ra- 
cial extractions are Chinese, Spanish, 
Portuguese, English, Irish, German and 
Scotch. She is married to a service 
engineer in our company who is Dutch, 
English, German, French, Scotch and 
Irish. 


aE * 1% 


I would now like to discuss with you 
two very important managerial aspects 
of our business office operations in 
Honolulu. These are work volume meas- 
urements and service measurements. 

Let me explain briefly what these two 
plans are. ... The work volume meas- 
urement plan measures the relative 
volume of work handled from month to 
month in a given group. From this 
information the number of people re- 
quired to do a good job can be deter- 
mined. The service measurement plan 
measures the quality of the job being 
done in meeting the public face to face, 
by telephone or through correspondence. 

We believe that these measurements 
provide us with controls which help 
materially to achieve the industry ob- 
jective of giving the best possible serv- 
ice at reasonable costs. In line with 
this objective, I would like to repeat a 
statement appearing in a recent USITA 
member letter quoting Saturday Re- 
view, as follows: 


“American industry now realizes that 
its relations with the public-at-large 
are as vital as its raw materials or its 
labor supply. Our leading corporations 
today are generally the ones that have 
demonstrated a sense of public respon- 
sibility. A reflection of this is seen not 
only in the increasing support of public 
education by many of our larger com- 
panies but in their institutional adver- 
tising. For industry today realizes that 
a product is judged not only by the 
claims made for it but by the standing 
of the company itself in the commu- 
nity.” 


If this statement applies to adver- 
tising, it surely applies to our business 
office service for there is no better 
means of advertising than a high qual- 
ity of business office service. It is in the 
thousands of individual contacts which 
our representatives have with the all 
important rate-paying public that we, 
in commercial operations, have our 
greatest opportunity to build our com- 
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Left to right: Fabian Bearden of Baird, 'Tex.; Bill Blewitt of Clifton, Tex.:; FE. ¢. 
Weitzell of Washington, D. C.; A. L. Hart and J. L. Rose, both of Kansas City. 
Mo., and E. W. Smart of Southern Pines, N. C. , 


pany’s standing in the community and 
demonstrate our sense of public respon- 
sibility. It is the purpose of this short 
talk, to review our experience in using 
several of the tools available to meet 
this opportunity. 

Back in 1949, we learned that the 
Bell System was measuring their busi- 
ness office service, both as to quantity 
and quality. The idea seemed like a 
good one and we decided to investigate 
and find out what the plans could do 
for us in Hawaii. Taking into consid- 
eration our size and the costs involved, 
and after careful study, we decided to 
proceed on a trial basis. As we pro- 
gressed, we found that the costs were 
not excessive—approximately 1% per 
cent of our total 640 and 645 expense. 
In our opinion, the benefits far out- 
weighed this expense. I will review 
some of these benefits in a moment, but 
first let me explain how we go about 
making the measurements. 

Let’s consider the service representa- 
tive’s job. Her work consists of numer- 
ous tasks which repeat themselves many 
times in the course of a day or week or 
month. The representative has bill 
stubs and orders to post, she has col- 
lection steps to take, she handles cus- 
tomer contacts, many involving service 
orders. Each of these work items can 
be assigned an average time required 
in performance. This average time 
might be considered par. To obtain an 
over-all estimate or theoretical time 
required to do the total job, we count 
the number of work items and multiply 
the totals by the average time required 
for each item. It is then possible to 
compare the total theoretical time with 
the actual time required to do the job, 
and from this, conclusions may be 
drawn as to performance. 


Let’s say the actual timé agrees or 
comes close to the theoretical time. It 
can then be assumed that the work 
force is adequate. But if the actual 
hours far exceed the theoretical time 
required, it is a good indication that 


something is 
force. 


wreng with the work 
It may be necessary to reduce 
the size of the group or expand certain 
items of work so as to do a more thor- 
ough job. 

On the other hand, it may be found 
that the actual hours are far less than 
the theoretical hours—again something 
is wrong. Probably too little time is 
being provided to do a good job. How- 
ever, this seeming efficiency may he 
hurting the quality of service. 

Some forms and a bit of know-how 
are needed—then after a few months 
the whole plan starts falling in plac 
and the reports start coming in with 
comparative ease. 

The work volume reports are par- 
ticularly helpful in determining the 
size of a basic force, and, since payroll 
expense is a major portion of operating 
costs, it behooves us to have a sound 
basis for knowing the number of people 


required to do a good job. From these 
reports we have learned to program 
vacations, changes in routines, training 


and special work projects such as sales 
‘anvasses, and we can proceed with 
reasonable assurance that these things 


can be carried out without adversely 


affecting the all important service job. 
The work force can also be geared to 
anticipate seasonal variations in work 
load and special events such as direc- 


tory closing and rate changes. 


Now, a little about service measure- 


ment. These measurements require an 
accurate sampling of customer contacts 
by a service observer. In our company, 
this sample amounts to an average of 
340 contacts per month, which ap- 
proximately 11% per cent of th tal. 
This sampling involves monito r of 
telephone and public office contac! s and 
a review of correspondence. All of these 
items are measured on the basis of 
their accuracy, their completen and 
promptness of handling. If our ' eople 
are making promises which they il to 


keep, this is scored. If custom: are 


(Please turn to page 141 
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Scientific tree care... 
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The Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories were 
established by the Bartlett Tree Expert Company in 
1926 at Stamford, Connecticut. Here on a 200 acre 


experimental ground, ideas are tested and developed 


7 


under actual growing conditions. There are indoor 


laboratories, too, for the study of insects and 


7 


a 


diseases which beset shade trees. In fact, it is a 
complete, down-to-earth laboratory for shade tree 
ills and ailments. 

It is a place for Bartlett scientists to expand the 
research that already has initiated many innovations 
in tree care. One: the introduction of a complete, 
balanced, shade tree food fed through holes in the 


ground. Another: the successful control of one 





specific disease by use of chemicals introduced 
directly into the sap stream of the tree. Still 





another: developing an emergency sub-irrigation 


REMEMBER 


Our long experience 


treatment with liquid food and conditioning 
chemicals introduced under high pressure. 


' , ee ‘ ie _— vith b 
This practical, scientific laboratory, in addition to in working with beth 


‘ . ‘ ‘“ utilities and the pub- 
its continual search for new ideas for the protection 


lire is your assurance 


of shade trees, diagnoses the day-to-day problems of dependable work 


encountered by our fieldmen. It is this that enabies 


and good customer 
your Bartlett representative, with his knowledge of relations. 
local conditions, to offer a service that is unique 

in the field of tree care. Call him today for a study 
of your tree situation. You will benefit by his 


recommendations. 


BARTLETT cece cxecers 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn. 
Local Offices from Maine to the Carolinas, and West to Indiana. 


See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. 
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HEN I WAS a boy on an Illi- 

nois farm my dad’s main farm- 

ing interest was the feeding of 
cattle and the raising and feeding of 
pure bred hogs. In those days, self- 
feeders came into popular use and dad 
was quick to see the advantages they 
afforded. Self-feeders, however, also 
had their disadvantages and my dad, 
good farmer that he was, was also 
alert to them. 

There was for instance the disad- 
vantage that some of the stock might 
be off feed or not eating regularly, 
even though the grain was available. 
I can remember that every day dad 
would look around to see that they 
were all eating and that everything 
was all right. In fact there was one 
old sow, that had produced many tons 
of pork, that became practically deaf 
in her old age and it was necessary to 
give her a special meal call by looking 
her up and rattling a pail or basket to 
attract her attention. 

Livestock feeding and the telephone 
business have a great deal in common 
especially when it comes to selling our 
service. Many of us in the past have 
been content to have the customer come 
to our self-feeder, so to speak, and to 
partake of our services only that 
which he desired. True enough some 
companies are advertising and some 
are using personal solicitation to sell 
service but the majority of us are sim- 
ply taking orders and not looking into 
the real needs of the customer and ad- 
vising him accordingly. It’s time we 
look around to see that our customers’ 
communications needs are satisfied and 
time we start rattling the sales basket 
to attract more business. 

Having passed from a sellers’ market 
to a buyers’ market, we have all seen 
examples of keen competition for the 
customer’s dollar. Automobile dealers 
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What are We Waiting for— 


Let’s Sell our Service 


By K. L. SCHROEDER 
Telephone Services, Inc. 


Chicago, IIl. 


(Commercial Conference Address ) 


and appliance stores are stocked to the 
hilt with merchandise, and over TV 
and the radio we are besieged with 
pleasant sounding sales pitches. 

The alarming note in this picture is 
the fact that figures comparing tele- 
phone service in use with other goods 


and services show that we are not 
holding our position with our sales 
competitors. Furthermore, a look at 


the financial statement should fully 
convince us of the need for more reve- 
nue stemming from a greater use of 
our services. 

You will recall that in a recent issue 
of Fortnightly Telephone Engineer 
the editorial, titled, ‘“‘The Customer’s 
3uck,” pointed to this disparity. For 
example, there are about 30 million TV 
sets in American homes, but only 27% 
million residence main telephones. The 
sale of home freezers, automatic 
washers, and air conditioners exceeds 
the sale of residence extensions, and 
today, the number of two-car families 
is greater than the number of families 
with extension telephones. 

This list of comparisons could be ex- 
panded many times over, but the som- 
ber truth is that something must be 
done to counteract this trend if we 
hope to earn a better share of the cus- 
tomer’s favor, and get a better share 
of his purchases. 

Obviously, our present sales methods 
are failing to reach the same competi- 
tive level as those employed by many 
of our rivals. For this reason, I would 
like to review with you some of the 
basic principles of selling. I hasten 
to add that these principles of selling 
are not new, but they are the tried 
and proven principles used by success- 
ful salesmen everywhere. 


In presenting these principles to you, 
I do not infer that your sales efforts 


should be handled by full-time sales- 
men, devoting all of their time to sales, 
although I do believe that some of the 
larger companies could profitably em- 
ploy such people. I recommend instead, 
that all employes having anything to 
do with the sale of service should be 
given some form of training or coach- 
ing in salesmanship to better equip 
them to intelligently present a sales 
talk that is geared to the customers 
needs, and one that will produce good 
results. 

Such training is not lengthy or diffi- 
cult. Actually, your entire sales pro- 
gram can be built upon the knowledge 
and use of the answers to two ques- 
tions: 


(1) How are sales made? 
(2) Why do prospects buy? 


The steps in making a sale and the 
order in which they must be taken are 
applied common sense: (1) Gain the 


prospect’s attention; (2) develop his in- 
terest; (3) stimulate his desire, and 


(4) convince him to act. 


Before approaching the customer, a 
plan should be made covering these 
four steps. Keep in mind that all cre- 
ations of man began with a thought 01 
idea, and it stands to reason that we 
must, therefore, have the power to cre 
ate a market for a product 01 vice. 
A thorough knowledge of the service 


you are selling, and of the prospect on 


whom you are calling are prerequisites 
to selling. This knowledge will enable 
the salesman to present a sales inter- 


view in a friendly, personal that 


will gain and hold the prospect’= inter 
est. By. means of planting 1S mM 
the prospect’s mind, you convey ° him 


the full value of the service rahe 
selling and lead him to the co: ‘usion 


that he will gain by buying anc. ose if 
he does not buy. In selling te phone 
TELEF ‘ONY 
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Fast, efficient, flexible intercommunication is one of today’s vital needs 
in every business — large and small. Personnel need it for time-and-step- 
saving contact with each other . .. management needs it for better admin- 
istration and improved customer service. 


Logically, this service should be an integral part of the regular telephone 
system. However, many business subscribers have been obliged to pur- 
chase private intercom systems outright from manufacturers. When that 
happens the telephone company loses the monthly revenue from the 
“missing half” of its service. 


Connecticut PABX systems answer this business demand with a complete, 
integrated series of facilities sized to fit every possible intercom require- 
ment. Because they cover such a wide range of needs so flexibly, 
Connecticut PABX systems open many new doors to added revenue 
for the telephone company. 


With Connecticut equipment goes Connecticut experience in communica- 
tions sales. A comprehensive, tested program that embraces (1) prospect 
selection, (2) the functional survey of subscriber needs, and (3) effective 
selling procedures, enables your company to introduce the new PABX 
services to the right prospects with maximum success. 


For the detailed story of Connecticut PABX equipment and the 
revenue-building Connecticut Plan, write now, without any obligation. 


TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CORP. 


i> Telephone Products Division 


207 BRITANNIA STREET ® BEverly 5-7941 ® MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


Automatic PABX a = 5 Operator's sta- 
switchboards a 3 = ’ tion with auto- 
for every re- 33 matic dial- 
quirement. st through service. 

















Left to right: H. H. Randall and J. M. Perkins, both of Muskegon, Mich.; Paul M. 
Henkels of Philadelphia, Pa.; W. J. Pfaender of Chicago, Ill., and E. G. Bellamy 


of Knoxville, Ia. 


service, try to present a word picture 
that will show the prospect how the 
service will improve his wealth, con- 
tribute to his welfare, add to his peace 
of mind or enrich his happiness. 

This brings us to the question “Why 
do prospects buy?” A prospect buys 
because of one or more of the followng 
reasons: 


(1) He buys because he needs it. 

(2) He buys because he can use it. 

(3) He buys because it will add to 
his wealth or help him create wealth. 

(4) He buys because it will satisfy 
his vanity. 

(5) He buys because it will satisfy 
his desire for security. 


Let us analyze these five reasons 
from the viewpoint of industry 
and see how the telephone and its many 
related communication services fit into 
the every day scheme of business and 
social life. 

Under the things 
the prospect needs will be found, basi- 
cally, food, clothing and shelter, but 
also many other things. Telephone 
service may fall in this basic category 
from the viewpoint of some prospects. 
We probably can attribute most of 
our walk-in sales to people who need 
our service. On the other hand, if you 
plan to explore this field for additional 
sales it would be well to stress the 
utilitarian angle rather than the beauty 
or convenience of the service. Impress 
upon the prospect the usefulness, de- 
pendability and low cost of the service, 
and convince him that he cannot afford 
to be without your service. Selling a 
with impaired hearing an ex- 
tension bell or a hard-of-hearing tele- 
phone, or selling a businessman PABX 
service when his business has expanded 
to warrant such service should not be 
too difficult. 

The customer also buys because he 
can use the product or 


our 


classification of 


person 


service as an 
aid to living, and in this field are a 
host of items: TV automobiles, 
books, refrigerators and washing ma- 
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sets, 


chines, to name a few. Here the pros- 
pect is buying because it will add to 
his enjoyment, his health and _ his 
happiness as well as that of his family. 
A sales pitch designed to sell the tele- 
phone as a means with which to add 
to the prospect’s comfort, leisure, edi- 
fication and safety should ring the cash 
here. Here is the 
believe, where our rivals for the cus- 


register area, I 

dollar are beating us to the 
It is here that we should devote 
our best talents toward selling and this 


tomer’s 
draw. 


is the place to bring the whole family 


into the picture, because’ telephone 
service will benefit everyone. 
Falling in the third group, 
who buy to add to their wealth or to 
find 


stocks, bonds and insurance as well as 


those 


create wealth, we such items as 
the machines and tools used in business 
and industry. Your dealings with this 
will for the part, be 
confined to business people. Regardless 
of whether the 
small, we have a valuable and useful 
service to fill the The best 
method prospect is to 


customer most 


business is large or 
needs. 
of selling this 
survey his business establishment and 
offer a personalized service designed to 
improve his communication 


System, 





Left to right: Mrs. L. W. Snodgrass of 
Portsmouth, O.: Mrs. L. F. Roberts of 
Washington, D. C., and Mrs. G. T. Winn 


of Portsmouth, O. 


while at the same time providiny syb. 
stantial savings or improvements for 
his business. 


Among the items purchased by the 
prospect to satisfy his vanity will be 
found clothing, jewelry, convertibles, 
colored bathroom and kitchen fixtures 
and colored handsets. I have placed 
clothing in this class for the second 


time for even though a man must have 
clothes there is the difference between 
need and vanity that causes him to buy 
a $125 suit instead of a pair of over- 
alls. Put on your best selling manners 
and vent to showmanship wher 
you launch out in quest of colored hand 


give 
set sales and some of the other gad 
getry of telephony. There are many 
opportunities for this field, 
however, and it is not difficult to con 
vince Mrs. Brown that she should keep 
up with Mrs. Jones. 

The last group of buyers ar 
who buy to satisfy their security. For 


sales in 


thos 


this reason people buy life insurance 
and it is also the reason that many 
salesmen are making a living selling 


lots. It is here that we car 


sell extension 


cemetery 
telephones to provide 
more security and aid the customer it 
summoning a policeman, the fire de 
Here also the 


prospect is concerned with the welfare, 


partment or a doctor. 


happiness and peace of mind of his 


family. In dealing with this p 


ospect, 
the emphasis should be placed on what 
the service will do for the custome 
and the 


high degree of safety it will afford hin 


enjoyment, satisfaction, an 

We have seen that telephone service 
fits into the life of every class of cus 
tomer and that we really have a fiv 
star performer to sell. 


e pri 


Of necessity, my outline of t 
ciples of selling has been brief. Man) 
books have been written on the subject 
and they are readily available to thos 
of you who wish to delve deeper into 
On the other hand, 


want 0! 


the art of selling. 
it is unlikely that you would 
expect to train the majority of youl 
employes to become polished profes 
I believe the best re 


the sales 


sional salesmen. 
sults will be obtained and 
program will receive better acceptance 


by employes if sales training Is simple 


and direct. Once the employe puts 
these basic selling principles work 
and has made a few sales, the feeling 
of satisfaction and pride of his suc 
cess will lead him on to greater effort. 
Yes, selling is fun and nothing Is 4 
successful as success itself. 

Up to this point we have been con 
cerned with training the individual & 
make sales but equally important © 
the success of any sales prograt: |S the 
analysis of market potential, inding 
the person who needs your se e and 
bringing new ideas and conce})'s inte 


being. 
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america’s greatest directory— catalog 
and fast fact reference systematizer 














== A new concept in. dimension j= 
in efficient office procedures 
that pays for itself...in 
convenience and savings! 

















Perfect 
Telephonette 
Office. 





Inventory, parts 
control, fast fact 
finding systems, 
catalog reference. 


JD-4L — as above with 


D-6 


$135°° 


D-6 6 binder stations—com. 
prising 6 DB-1 sections—and 
protected extra spacious 
storage compartment. 
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installations, 


credit, sales. 


time payments, 





Home, study, 
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JD-4 Mobiler 





four (4) station 


Directoire 
for faster desk- 
side action 





Silent speed 
ters. 

masice SCHEMATIC 
poe VIEW 


Make your own arrangement. 
Multiples-of 3 DB-2 for 2 
DB-1 or vice versa. 

Exclusive ring binder insert 
for single page supplements 


$$500 





Binders made of everlasting stainless steel 
and heavyweight masonite hinged leaves. 
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letter drawer -$88.50 available. 9” h.—212” w.—1114" d. 9” h.— 1%” w.— 1114" 0. 
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x a. 5) 7 sy AS 
Oth OO SerT > q For the > Dg 
er Sy] For , ‘T | For the modern reception 
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Recently I made a study of eight 
companies in our system to determine 
the ratio of city, rural, extension, and 
PBX stations to total stations and to 
see what the trend has been in each 
class of stations over the last five 
years. On June 30, 1954, these eight 
companies had 214,381 telephones in 
service of which 69.7 per cent were city 
stations, 10.3 per cent were rural sta- 
tions, 10.5 per cent were extension 
stations. and 9.5 per cent were PBX 
stations. 


On June 30 of this year the same 
companies were serving 280,909 sta- 
tions, 65.4 per cent being city stations, 
12.1 per cent rural, 12.2 per cent ex- 
tension, and 10.3 per cent were PBX 
stations. 


Thus, it is seen that percentage wise 
rural telephones have increased by 1.8 
per cent, extensions by 1.7 per cent and 
PBX stations by .8 per cent while city 
stations have declined 4.3 per cent. 
These figures show the results of an 
expanded rural construction program 
and the fulfilling of a pent up demand 
for extensions following the war, but 
they do not give us the clue to sales 
possibilities for which we are looking. 


A second analysis revealed that the 
percentage of extension telephones by 
companies varied from a low of 5.4 
per cent to a high of 14.6 per cent, and 
that PBX stations ranged from 1.7 per 
cent to 15.2 per cent. Quite a differ- 
ence you will say. Yes, for here are 
sales possibilities. If extension stations 
in all of the companies were increased 
to the level of 14.6 per cent we would 
have 6,742 more stations in service and 
raising PBX stations to 15.2 per cent 
would produce another 13,765 stations 
in service. 

Still seeking more information on 
extension sales possibilities, I decided 
to have a look at extension telephones 
on the basis of size of exchange. This 
study was made by selecting five aver- 
age exchanges, in various states, in 
each of the following classes: (1) Un- 
der 500 stations; (2) 500 to 1,000 
stations; (3) 1,000 to 2,500 stations; 
(4) 2,500 to 5,000 stations; (5) 5,000 
to 10,000 stations, and (6) over 10,000 
stations. 


The results of this study are quite 
revealing. In exchanges under 500 sta- 
tions only 4.1 per cent of stations are 
extensions; exchanges of 500 to 1,000 
have 8.1 per cent extension. From 1,000 
to 2,500 the percentage is 10.2 per cent, 
from 2,500 to 5,000 it is 12.4 per cent, 
from 5,000 to 10,000 it is 11.6 per cent 
and in exchanges over 10,000 stations 
the figure is 13.5 per cent. 


Why are there fewer extension tele- 
phones, percentagewise, in the smaller 
exchanges and why is this difference 
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so pronounced? These people live in 
the same kind of houses as their city 
cousins. In fact, most small community 
homes are considerably larger than 
those of the cliff dwelling apartment 
type in the city. Isn’t the reason pri- 
marily because we have taken the 
small exchanges for granted and have 
not expended any real sales effort to 
broaden the market for extension tele- 
phones? I think there are unlimited 
possibilities for the sale of extension 
telephones in every exchange and par- 
ticularly in those exchanges under 2,500 
stations. 

All of the companies in the Gary 
Group are actively engaged in sales 
work. They are uncovering sales in 
many ways. Some of the programs 
consist of inspections of all business 
and residence installations at which 
time additional service is suggested. 
Others are making telephone solicita- 
tions and at least one company is 
using full-time telephone salesmen. 


I would like, however, to specifically 
cite the sales program of Illinois Tele- 
phone Co. which, under the direction of 
Jim Van de Vusse, Ben Schweitzer and 
Glen Arthington, has made an enviable 
record. Their over-all program includes 
an intensive toll promotion plan, pat- 
terned on the Bell System plan, to- 
gether with a complete personalized 
sales campaign that is carried out in 
each district. 


Their program has been going on 
for almost two years now, but here is 
a list of some of the services they sold 
in five months from March through 
July of this year: 414 extension tele- 
phones, 37 key-in-the-base telephones, 
10 colored handsets, seven electronic 
secretaries, seven portable telephone 
installations, 98 extensions bells and 
gongs, nine PBX and PABX installa- 
tions ranging up to 65 stations in size, 
285 coiled cords and many keys, 
buzzers, subscriber transfer services, 
long cords, regrades and other services. 
I might add that PBX revenues were 
increased by 28 per cent as a result 
of their direct sales approach. 


In setting up the sales program at 
Illinois Telephone Co., they first of all 
sent two men to Illinois Bell’s five-day 
school on toll promotion. Upon their 
return these men held meetings in each 
district to train their people in all of 
the details of toll promotion. Following 
this, the company prepared sales port- 
folios containing descriptive literature, 
specifications and the rates on every 
item of telephone equipment they had 
to sell. Meetings were again held in 
each district to explain the use of the 
portfolio and outline a complete sales 
campaign. Records are kept of their 
progress and I am assured that every- 
one in the entire organization is en- 





thused with the program and proud 
to be a contributing member of the 
team. 






You will find your telephone suppliey 
willing and happy to furnish all types 
of literature and brochures that will be 
needed to prepare sales portfolios. Ex. 
amples of the help you can expect from 
this source appeared in recent ads of 
Automatic Electric sales Corp., one ad 
spotlighting a brochure on its new 
two-tone Monophone and the other 
being devoted to the sales portfolio | 
just mentioned, that was prepared by 
Illinois Telephone Co. 
























































In the last few years, we have seen 
many new developments spring into 
being in our industry. Among then, 
the hands-free telephone, electronic see- 
retaries and mobile telephone service, 
These items are bringing new and 
welcome sources of revenue to our 
industry, but aren’t we _ overlooking 
some sales possibilities that are exist- 
ent in our rural areas? 

Today, on the average American 
farm, you will probably find two cars 
and a truck in the garage. The farmer 
will also have two or more tractors, 
a combine, corn picker, bailer and other 
up-to-date machines and tools including 
power saws and drills in the shop. He 
now pumps water by electricity and in 
the farm kitchen and laundry you will 
find the latest models of home appli- 
ances. Yet, on this same farm, you 
will probably find only one telephone. 


























Here is a tremendous market to be 
developed, but one that will require 4 
new and determined sales approach. 
The farmer is a business man and as 
such I am sure that he can be shown 
that the value and usefulmess of 4 
complete communications service are 
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well worth the cost of such service. z 

Perhaps this is where we need to § tenn 
try something new and different in § pojy 
selling. Perhaps that is why the North- mou 
western Bell Telephone Co. launched § {or 
into a novel and revolutionary sales § cha 
plan in central Iowa to modernize the § yarj 
farmers’ concept of what rural tele § Foy 
phone service should be. cart 

This experiment was started about prov 





the first of August and will extend 
for a period of eight or nine months 
to cover most of the growing or busy 
seasons on the farm. Naturally, n0 
appraisal of the results can be made at 
this time, but I want to tell you about 
the plan because it is a fresh and 





















completely different approach ‘ rural 
telephone development and one that 
should be of interest to all mane zement 
people. 

Here is the plan as it was utlined Cen 
to me by Howard Amick, connecting - 
company representative of No hwest- mar 
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. | ‘licrowave goes straight to the core of communica- 
tions problems — with a simple solution! No costly 
wireline construction or maintenance .. . dish-like an- 

0 § tennas heam the microwave signal between line-of-sight 

i | points separated by waterways, jungles, forests, or 

- § mountainous areas. Transmission is completely reliable, 

dB for it is unaffected by weather. Simultaneous, multi- 

"Sf channel operation easily accommodates the volume and 

€  ‘ariety of communications so vital to modern business. 

. 


for example, as many as 19 telegraph circuits can be 
tarried by any one of the many telephone channels 
it § provided by the ISE system. 





“ON TARGET’ 


-»» FOR ALL-INCLUSIVE, ALL-WEATHER 
COMMUNICATIONS THROUGH MICROWAVE 


Microwave was successfully demonstrated for the first 
time in 1931 by International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation. Today this system, developed and im- 
proved through the years, is made available outside the 
United States through ISE, associate of [T&T. Would 
you like the facts on what microwave can mean to your 
communications? ISE engineers will be happy to con- 
sult with you. 


FACTORIES IN SOUTH AMERICA: Cia Standard Elec. Argentina, S.A. 
Ind. y Com., Buenos Aires, Argentina * Standard Electrica, S.A.. 


Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil, Cia. li 
—, 


Standard Electric, S.A.C., Santiago, Chile. 











\d ot 
. - , = 

; International Standard Electric Corporation  s-1. 
10 ey 
at WORLD WIDE EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 
at Export Department, 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y.,U.S. A. 
1d 
al 4 Se 
at ; - 

int. — 

—— 
Se ae, 
i Central te! phone exchange Cables, wires, conduits, Radio aids to air naviga- Teleprinters for automatic All equipment for television 
Ig “quipment ‘or installations structures—equipment and tion...complete airport transmission and reception and radio broadcasting and 
t- » 2iY sive, automatic or supplies for every commu- communications and light- of written messages. receiving . . . point-to-point 
manual, nication and power need. ing systems. communication. 
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HANGES IN accounting require- 
ments and matters relating there- 
to continue to engage the attention 

of the association’s Accounting Com- 

mittee. Systems of Accounts prescribed 
by regulatory commissions particularly 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion come in for careful study and 
observation. Any change in the com- 
mission’s rules must be examined care- 
fully in order to determine the effect 
of such a change upon the operations 
of Independent telephone companies. 

Proposed rulings of the Treasury De- 
partment are likewise scrutinized in 

order to determine whether or not 
their adoption would adversely affect 
our companies’ operations. 


Annual Reporting Requirements 

Early in the year, on Jan. 12, 1955, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion issued a notice of proposed rule 
making in docket 11248. In 
this matter the proposed 
to revise its rules so as to exempt 
certain companies from annual report- 
ing requirements. Specifically, it would 
have the effect of rescinding Statistical 
Circular No. 1, thereby exempting from 
the annual reporting requirements, all 
companies controlling directly or in- 
directly, a communications common 
carrier the annual operating 
revenues of such controlled carrier is 
in excess of 2.5 million dollars. 


number 
commission 


unless 


The Accounting Committee took the 
position that the proposed rule was 
meritorious since it would relieve some 
of our member companies of burden- 
some reporting to the commission. Ac- 
cordingly, the association went on 
record as favoring the proposed change. 


Accounting for Contributions 

There has long been felt the neces- 
sity for a change in the system of 
accounts prescribed by the Federal 
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By O. M. 


for the 
treatment of contributions to and mem- 
berships in 


Commission 


Communications 


organizations engaged in 
activities beneficial to the community. 
This would include the American Red 
Cross, community chest, hospital, edu- 
cational institutions, 
fare groups, 


community wel- 


and similar institutions. 


such amounts must be 
accounted for in Account 323—‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous Income Charges”—thus _ in- 
dicating that the expenditures are not 
a telephone operating expense. We find 
that this change is not only desirable 
because it 


Presently 


more realistic 
accounting, but also because it tends 
to establish the fact that the expendi- 
tures should be included with operating 
expenses in 


is better and 


proceedings before regu- 


latory commissions. 


Upon the advice and recommendation 
of the Accounting Committee, your 
association, on Feb. 21, 1955, addressed 
a letter to the Federal Communications 
Commission on the question of revising 
the system of accounts in the respect 
indicated. 
it was 


In advocating such a change 
pointed out that there had 
occurred, since the system of accounts 
was first prescribed, a change in the 
attitude of the public concerning the 
responsibility of corporations in con- 
nection with contributions of this type. 
Moreover, an increase in the degree of 
such responsibility has been the trend, 
particularly in recent years. 


As a result, local fund raising or- 
ganizations have come to rely heavily 
on corporations, including local tele- 
phone companies, for financial support 
and assistance. In fact, corporate con- 
tributions are, in most instances, essen- 
tial to the success of the undertaking. 
Under those conditions the refusal of 
a local telephone company to cooperate 
could not be regarded as being in the 
best interest of either the community 





Report of USITA 


Accounting Committee 


WESTRUP 


Chairman 





or the company. It follows, therefore, 
that corporate expenditures in the forn 
of contributions are as much a neces- 
sity today as payments covering taxes, 
payrolls and 


supplies, ete. 


materials, 
there- 
fore, that such expenditures represent 


purchase of 
It is our opinion, 
a necessary business 
should 


expense and 


be accounted for as such. 


Our views on this matter are shared 
by the Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and its associated companies 
who likewise have petitioned the Fed 
eral 


American 


Communications Commission fi 


a change in the accounting rules. 


Following our request, the Federa 
Communications Commission, on Jun 


1, 1955, issued a notice of propose 
rule making in docket 11402. 
In this notice it set forth in detail the 
changes which had been requested bot! 
by the USITA and the American Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


may be summarized briefly as follows: 


numbet 


Those changes 


AcCOUNT 323 — MISCELLANEOUS I- 
COME CHARGES. Eliminate the following 
item—‘“Contributions for charitable 0 
social or community welfare purposes. 





ACCOUNT 675—OTHER EXPENSES. Ad 
the following item—‘‘Contributions t 
and payments for memberships in or 
ganizations engaged in activities bene 
ficial to the community and organiza 
tions engaged in trade, technical ane 
professional activities.” 

ACCOUNT 661 — EXECUTIVE |)EPART- 
MENT; ACCOUNT 662—ACCOUNTING DE- 
PARTMENT; ACCOUNT 663 — TREASUR) 
DEPARTMENT; Account 664—LAw DE 
PARTMENT; ACCOUNT 665—OTHER GEN- 
ERAL OFFICE SALARIES AND EXPENSES. 
Revised to read as follows—* Member 


ship fees and dues of officers a 
employes in organizations uset'!! In tne 
conduct of the activities of the depart 


ment.” 


In inviting comments. on the ndust!} 
proposal, the commission 4'*0 men: 
tioned a variation of that »ropos# 
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(ONE MAN) 


CABLE 
ute TESTER 


Over 1960 of these TESTERS 
now in use in United States, 
Canada and Hawaii... 


HOW! . . . for the first time, 
# ONE MAN can test to 
identify cable pairs and do it three 
times as fast as two men could for- 
merly do the same work. "ONE 
MAN" splicing crews are now a 
ality. On new cable work, labor 
costs are reduced by from 30% to 
50°, depending on just how far you 
ae prepared to go in utilizing the 
1 ONE-MAN crew. 
















(Figure 1) 








(Figure 2) 






(Figure 4) 


| BNOW WE CAN HELP YOU: DUAL PURPOSE CLAMP (Figure 3) 

a |, REDUCE cable splicing costs even more. This clamp will hold the Terminating Board at any angle, 
a 2 Make the splicers work EASIER. above or below the strand—for greater convenience 
he and speed in boarding a cable. The clamp can be used 


. oe oo ane Getays ananen fy to hold the present standard tagboard in position while 


: - using the earlier type of Terminal Board. The same DUAL 
* Still further SPEED UP new cable splicing 0P- == URPOSE CLAMP js also used to hold the METER UNIT 


above the strand, right over the splice, at any convenient 


MODEL C METER UNIT (Figure 1) angle, for the greatest visibility of meter face. 


Thee Test Sets in one — The Murphy ONE MAN Cable THE NEOPRENE BAG (Figure 4) Model NP 
Pair Identifier, The Buzzer Continuity Tester — and the The bag is simply slipped over the Terminating Board 
Ohmeter for locating trouble. Heavy, long-life battery and taped down around the cable armor to seal out the 
- special bracket clamp to hold it in place. Can't weather. Bag is made of U. S. Navy Spec. High Tear 
nift, can't short out — can't leak. Nylon Fabric covered on both sides with a heavy coating 


1 COMBINATION TAG & — Can be used over and over hundreds of 
a TERMINATING BOARD CARRYING CASES 
Di Figure 2 (Model TTB) — Automatically sorts and groups Durable carrying cases are available for all units. 


the wires just the way you need them for connecting to 
the binding posts of the Terminal Board — only, in this 
case, the Terminal Board is built right into the Tag Board. 
‘omplet: Directions with each unit. 


MURPHY ENGINEERING LABORATORIES, INC. 


419 TULSA, HOUSTON 24, TEXAS PHONE OVerland 2-4000 
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For Prices, additional Information, 
specifications, references, etc., Write 




















which would be to include the items 
in question in one expense account 
designed especially for that purpose 
or in Account 675—“Other Expenses.” 
The announced purpose of this varia- 
tion “making these items more readily 
available for study and analysis,” 
would appear to be only one of several 
possible objections to our proposal. 


The notice went on to suggest still 
another. possibility for amendment. 
This suggestion would contemplate no 
change in the accounting for contri- 
butions except that Account 323—‘Mis- 
cellaneous Income Charges”—would be 
credited with the reduction in federal 
and state income taxes attributable to 
the contribution. The offsetting charge 
would be to Account 305—“Operating 
Taxes.” Finally, the notice stated that 
if the accounting regulations were re- 
vised so as to permit expense treatment 
of contributions, whether they be in 
one account or in the various accounts 
set forth in the industry proposal, what 
should be done if anything along the 
line of establishing a maximum limit 
on amounts or restrictions on the type 
of contributions which could be treated 
in this manner. 





As to these matters the association 
stated its position in a letter addressed 
to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission on July 26, 1955. It stated that 
the detailed methods set forth in the 
notice which is the method suggested 
by the industry is the one that should 
be adopted by the commission. 

This position is justified not only by 
the many reasons set forth in the 
association’s original letter, but also 
because it is consistent with the ac- 
counting treatment of all other expense 
items. The association also went on to 
state why it was opposed to each of 
the alternate proposals described in 
the commission’s notice of rule making. 

A similar position was taken by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Western Union Telegraph Co., RCA 
Communications, and others. Comments 
in opposition to the proposed changes 
in the accounting for contributions and 
for membership dues were filed by the 
Communications Workers of America 
(CIO) and by several of 
regulatory commissions. 


our state 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has not as yet issued a ruling 
on the matter. We are hopeful, how- 
ever, that such a ruling, when it is 
issued, will favor the proposed changes. 


Billing on Government Accounts 


Some mention should be made of the 
report of the Hoover Commission Task 
Force on the subject of special billing 
required by the federal government 
for telephone service furnished to its 
agencies. 
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One of the features of the USITA convention Accounting Conference 
was a discussion and motion picture on “Electronics in Accounting 
and Business,” by these two representatives of Arthur Andersen & 


Co.—A. J. Abbott (left) and B. A. Regione. 








Listing such items as length of con- 
versation, time and type of each toll 
message on invoice forms prescribed 
by the government is typical of such 
special billing requirements. Another 
matter is the requirement that unpaid 
balances be deleted from current in- 
voices making it necessary to prepare 
special bills in each instance. The 
number of copies required likewise 
complicates the billing procedure. The 
work thus added means additional costs 
which must be passed on to the rate 
payers in general. The inequity of the 
matter has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Government Accounting 
Office which has been looking into the 
matter. 


Along this line it was encouraging 
to note that the controller general, on 
Mar. 9, 1955, issued Systems Memo- 
randum No. 38, eliminating thereby 
the necessity for certifying public 
utility bills as being “correct and just 
and that payment has 
ceived.” 


not been re- 


More recently, in a letter dated Sept. 
6, the acting controller general author- 
ized the substitution of toll tickets for 
the detailed statement of United States 
Government official toll service, Form 
SN 650 A, now required. This authori- 
zation will be of particular interest 
te those companies employing micro- 
filming in their operations. The changes 
thus far approved indicate that the 
Government Accounting Office is pro- 
ceeding in an orderly manner to correct 
and eliminate the existing unreason- 
able and unnecessary requirements. The 
association will continue its efforts to 
obtain relief from the costly and 


burdensome effects of 


ments. 


these require- 


Report for Excise Tax 

Last year’s report included a refer- 
ence to the association’s efforts to 
obtain a modification of the Treasury 
Department’s Form 720 for reporting 
federal excise taxes. It was emphasized 
that Independent telephone companies 
would be faced with substantially in- 
creased costs if they were to be re 
quired to furnish the particulars called 
for in determining the net amount of 
taxable charges for each type of serv- 
ice subject to the tax. 

Although the forms have not as yet 
been revised, the Treasury Department 
has continued throughout the year 
1955, its policy of accepting returns 
showing in Schedule B only the amount 


of tax called for in Column 6. We are 
still hopeful that the form will be 
redesigned in such manner as to elimi- 
nate the objectionable features indi- 
cated. 

In any event, we hope that we have 
been successful in our efforts to cor 
vince the Treasury Department that 
we should be required to furnish no 
more information than the amount 0 
tax now being provided in Column 


of the return. 


Accelerated Depreciation 


It will be recalled that last year* 
accounting conference featured « timel) 
presentation and discussion of *)e mort 
important provisions of the interna 
tevenue Code of 1954. Al! rnative 
methods for computing the amoull 
of depreciation deduction for +x PU! 
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PAPER INSULATED TOLL AND 
EXCHANGE AREA CABLES 4 


COAXIAL AND SYMMETRICAL TOLL CABLES 
FOR CARRIER FREQUENCY WORKING 


RADIO FREQUENCY AND OTHER H 
ELECTRONIC EQuiPmENT [| 


| 
INTERGOMMUNICATING | TexTILE OR THERMOPLASTIC INSULATED 
CABLES ; MAGNET WIRES ! CENTRAL OFFICE CABLES AND WIRES 
j AND STATION WIRING CABLES 
! 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 


21 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND 
Branches and Agents throughout the World 
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“CONTINUING Property Record” 

can be defined as a group of rec- 

ords which permits the association 
of the appropriate original cost with 
the property units owned by a com- 
pany. The “appropriate original cost” 
is defined as recognizing, among other 
things, location and year of installa- 
tion. This set of records could be con- 
sidered a detailed amplification of the 
plant ledger. 


A more complete description of the 
continuing property record is contained 
in the following quotation from the 
FCC System of Accounts: 


“The continuing property record shall 
be arranged in conformity with the 
plant accounts prescribed in this sys- 
tem of accounts. It shall be compiled 
on basis of original cost (or other book 
cost consistent with the provisions of 
this system of accounts). The record 
or records supplemental thereto shall 
contain such detailed description and 
classification of property-record units 
as will permit their ready identification 
and verification. They shall be main- 
tained in such a manner as will meet 
the following basic objectives: 


(1) An inventory of property-record 
units which may be readily spot- 
checked for proof of physical 
existence. 


(2) The association of cost with such 
property-record units to assure 
accurate accounting for retire- 
ments. 


(3) The determination of dates of 
installation and removal of plant 
retired to provide data for use 
in connection with depreciation 
studies. 


The record or records supplemental 
thereto shall accordingly reveal clearly, 
in relation to designated accounting 
areas, detailed and systematically sum- 
marized information as to the kind, 
character, size, quantity, location, year 
of placement and retirement where 
practicable, ownership, and actual or 
apportioned original cost (or other ap- 
propriate book cost) of the telephone 
plant and other property-record units 
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Continuing Property Records 


What, Why and How 


By RICHARD L. OHLSON 


General Telephone Service Corp. 


(Accounting Conference Address ) 


aggregately represented by the 
current balances in accounts 
‘Telephone plant in_ service,’ 
‘Property held for future 
use,’ and 103, ‘Miscellaneous 
property.’ 


con- 
100.1, 
100.3, 
telephone 
physical 


“In order that there may be on hand 
at the time of retirement a maximum 
of pertinent cost data, every effort shall 
be made at the time plant is con- 
structed and/or installed to obtain all 
such available cost data by subcon- 
tracts, trades, and if practicable, by 
retirement units.” 


This quotation is from Section 31.2-26, 
Paragraph (d), of the FCC System of 
Accounts, as amended Sept. 3, 1952. 


In concise terms, then, we have in the 
continuing property record a perpetual 
inventory of telephone plant by year 
of installation, together with the dol- 
lars invested therein. 


Why Do We Need This Record? 

By description and definition it ap- 
pears that continuing property records 
have been developed primarily for the 
purposes of proper retirement pricing 
and depreciation studies, however, they 
are necessary or helpful in solving 
many other problems in the telephone 
industry. 


using 
base 


For example, in those states 
trended original rate 
these records essential to its de- 


velopment for they provide a record of 


cost aS a 


are 


the investment in each account by year 
of placement, which is necessary for 
When a consultant is hired 
for this purpose his fee should be con- 
siderably 


trending. 
less if continuing property 
records are available than if they are 
not. Furthermore, if the rate base is 
founded on a good property record it 
is more supportable evidence for pres- 
entation in a rate case, which is always 
beneficial. 

When reproduction cost evidence is 


used in a rate case, the continuing 


property record is again useful. Fo 
it provides a readily available inven- 
tory of the property used and usefu 
in telephone service that can be physi- 


cally spot-checked with a minimum of 
effort. 
ens a 


And, again, this fact strength 
rate case presentation while re- 
ducing its cost. 

Even in states using original cost 
as the rate base, a good property record 
makes the company’s case stronger be 


cause it is comparatively easy to verify 
and substantiate. 
Another use has come to the atte 


tion of the many companies that have 
with the 
of making separation studies. In this 


recently been faced problen 


connection it has been necessary t 
identify and price out certain items of 
outside plant, central office equipment 
and buildings. A continuing propert) 
record, when available, makes this jol 
easier, shorter, and, therefore, cheape 


as far as the company is concerned. 


Often a company 
data, that can be substantiated, in co! 
with 


must furnish cost 


nection installations for a go\ 
ernment body or plant rearrangements 


instigated by a government body, 


they want to be adequately compel 
sated for such cost. In this and man} 
other cases where cost data Is 1° ret 
the continuing property reco cal 
again make the job cheaper and bette 

Currently, it appears that a reco! 
of this sort will be necessary rde 
to take full advantage of the preset 
income tax law with its provis f¢ 
rapid depreciation. In_ this spect 
alone, the continuing property) co 


could more than pay for itself 


Thus, it seems that there ar ne 
ous uses for the continuing } ert 
record other than meeting its )as 


And, all of these } 
or by-products derived from the nti 


objectives. 


uing property record provide m.nagt 
ment of a company with additic i] ad 
y 
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e treated 


e sold by... 


Jj. Neils Lumber Company 


Look to the West for 
transmission and telephone poles... 
To western Montana, where much 
of America’s finest virgin timber is 
located...To the J. Neils Lumber 
Company plant at Libby. 

Long a quality manufacturer 
of forest products (since 1895) 
J. Neils is a major producer of 
power and telephone poles. 

At Libby, Montana, in the heart 
of a great forest empire, J. Neils 


manufactures and treats the poles 
that come from magnificent stands 
of Western Larch, Lodgepole Pine 
and Douglas Fir. This modern pole 
treating plant measures up to the 
highest quality standards in men, 
materials, equipment and methods. 

An illustrated folder on J. Neils 
treated poles, and information re- 
garding their application to your 
requirements, will be furnished 
gladly on request. 


J\. J. Neils Lumber Company 





Pole Division: LIBBY, MONTANA 
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ministrative tools which will assist 
them in properly and efficiently dis- 
charging their responsibilities. 


How Can Record Be Maintained? 


Before delving into this subject, let’s 
briefly review the information that 
should be available from the records. 
They must first set forth a description 
sufficiently complete to permit a good 
mental picture of the unit involved. 
The type of description necessary var- 
ies from the simple, such as, “109 iron 
wire,” to the more complex description 
of a multi-story building. Besides the 
description, which should set forth the 
particulars as to kind, character, and 
size, the property record has to show 
the number of such units, their cost, 
age, and location. 

Continuing property record, or per- 
petual plant inventory, has been the 
description or title generally given that 
set of records, maintained by many 
companies, which sets forth the num- 
ber of units in service at any particular 
time, together with their cost. This 
should be considered a continuing prop- 
erty record summary which is only a 
piece part of the full requirement. 
Usually, the detail as to age and loca- 
tion is missing, and this is the most 
difficult to develop. (It is preferable 
for the summary to set forth the units 
in service by year installed, together 
with their associated costs.) It is as- 
sumed that there is no problem asso- 
ciating dollars and units if their age 
and location is known. 

In connection with these latter sub- 
jeets, I intend to present a few ideas 
that can reduce the cost of keeping 
complete continuing property records. 
These ideas are presented with the 
thought that while you may not be able 
to use them directly, they will at least 
provide an example of what can be 
done. It is to be expected that different 
companies will find different systems 
more efficient. In the scheme of rec- 
ords suggested you will find that any 
record maintained by the company can 
become part of your continuing prop- 
erty record if it can supply information 
you need. In fact, this is my basic phil- 
osophy. 

In attempting to outline a system of 
records that can serve as the source of 
age and location data for each account 
I have made certain assumptions as to 
existing records. Your company may 
not keep these records, but you may 
have a similar record that can be used. 

“Account 201-Organization” primar- 
ily requires a detailed description of 
the work involved and the source of 
the organization expenses that have 
been capitalized. For this account all 
of the data can usually be carried in 
the continuing property record sum- 
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Left to right: R. 
H. Stone of Gal- 
ion, Ohio; Burton 
W. Saunders of 
Springfield, Il., 
and K. C. Gillette 
of Wheaton, IIl. 


mary with no additional detail required. 

The continuing property record for 
“Account 202-Franchises” could very 
well be as simple as a list of the 
franchises capitalized by the company, 
together with their cost and date of 
acquisition. The franchise itself will 
provide the necessary description. 

“Account 203-Patent Rights” can be 
handled in a manner similar to fran- 
chises. 

“Account 207-Right-of-Way” can be 
treated quite simply by identifying the 
rights-of-way acquired by a number. 
tights-of-way acquired in this day and 
age should be backed up by a permit 
or other legal document which would 
be part of the corporate files. These 
documents would be used as the de- 
scription of the right-of-way and would 
carry the assigned identification num- 
ber. As a means of determining what 
right-of-way should be retired, when 
a given route is abandoned, these iden- 
tification numbers can be 
space established for the 
the plant record maps. 


listed in a 
purpose on 
The continuing property record for 
“Account 211-Land” would be similar 
to that described for rights-of-way ex- 
cept that the legal documents would 
normally be deeds rather than permits. 

“Account 212-Buildings” requires a 
more involved continuing property rec- 
than the preceding accounts. A 
building should be described in suffi- 
cient detail so that piece parts installed 
at different times can be properly aged 
and priced if they are retired before 
the building itself. This can be accom- 
plished by maintaining a file of all con- 
tracts and plans associated with the 
initial construction and _ subsequent 
major additions to the building. Minor 
alterations and additions should be cov- 
ered by similar data even though they 
might be accomplished through the use 
of company personnel. 


ord 


The summary record would associate 
costs with the various additions by 


appropriate reference to these files. It 
would generally not be necessary to 
distribute the costs of a building proj- 
ect to its various components until a 
retirement had to be priced out, if the 
aforementioned records have been main- 
tained in sufficient detail. 

In the case of “Account 221-Central 
Office Equipment,” a file similar to that 
maintained for buildings can be estab- 
lished. Specifications, floor plans, and 
bay layouts should all be part of the 
file. A master floor plan showing the 
jobs that effected each bay will provide 
a good index to the file. It is suggested 


that complete and detailed specifica- 
tions be acquired for every addition 
effecting a central office. These ar 


for 
while at the 


particularly valuable 


equipment 


subsequent 
engineering 
same time they provide a good descrip- 
tion of the equipment fo) 
tinuing property records. In the recent 


your con- 


nationwide “A” and “B” toll studies 
this type of information, where avall- 
able, more than paid for itself in time 


saved. 


In order to establish a continuing 


property record for station apparatus 


it is necessary to make at least one 
assumption that is not 100 per cen 
correct. To provide data with respect 
to age it is assumed that the bas 
represents the whole instrument an 
is seldom replaced during maintenance 
procedures. 

Many instrument manufact S, via 
the code stampings on the base, 1n@ 
cate the year of manufactu Thus, 
if a record of purchase is n taine 
by years and instruments ji ed art 
reported by year of manufacture, & 
indicated on the base, a fairly cural 
age distribution can be develo} This 
assumes that the year of pu ast 
the same as the year of manutzicture. 

In statistical work with th ype ' 
data, the results can usually be a 
justed to reflect the possible ors 
the basic assumptions. For the ‘ocate! 
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Proof-in-Pictures that Autelco Paystations pay right around the clock—outdoors: 
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This Outdoor Paystation pays *130 a month! 


Get helpful hints on developing paystation business, how 


to select equipment, full information on 5- and 10-cent pay- 


Payste ions like it stations, conversion kits, accessories, booths, and signs—all 
Id b . a arranged for easy ordering. Send for Catalog TT4078-B today! 
—- e paying off for yee. Write: Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 W. Van 

Act now! Buren St.. Chicago 7, or call HAymarket 1-4300. 


Product of the Telephone Specialty Department 


<> ELECTRIC 
ELECTRIC 


ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC DIAL TELEPHONE 
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records there are at least two possible 
sources, one would be revenue account- 
ing records, and the other the plant 
department station cards. 

The plant department records can 
also be used to provide data in respect 
to station installations and drop and 
block wire. These records can be the 
location record as well as the source 
of age distribution if the proper dates 
of installation are recorded thereon. 
This will, no doubt, require some modi- 
fication of these records. One method 
of summarizing the age distribution 
data is to inventory the installations 
from these records at the beginning 
of each year, by year of installation, 
which in many would be 
expensive than trying to maintain a 
record by daily reporting during the 
year. This is especially true if your 
rate of connects and disconnects is 
high when compared with your stations 
in service. 


cases less 


Large private branch exchanges can 
be treated, insofar as property records 
are concerned, as though they were 
offices. The smaller’ switch- 
boards can be handled by establishing 
individual record cards for each board, 
using once again, an identification num- 
ber for reference and filing purposes. 
If centrally located, the record of costs 
can be kept on the same card. 


central 


Booths are subject to the same treat- 
ment accorded the 
branch exchanges. It can noted in 
passing that it is generally feasible 
to maintain this type of record in the 
accounting office in small companies. 
Larger companies may desire to keep 
the location, engineering and age data 
in the plant department, using the 
booth identification number to tie their 
record with the accounting 
ment’s record of costs. 


smaller private 


be 


depart- 


There are several means of develop- 
ing age and location data 
Basic to all of the methods 
of pole numbers. In this respect, one 
set of pole numbers for the company 
as a whole is best. Pole cards, filed in 
numerical order, can be used to provide 
the data and to- 
gether with ownership where 


for poles. 


is the use 


location 
interest 


as to age, 
a joint pole is concerned. 

Another method relies on plant rec- 
ord maps for location and description, 
but uses date nails for aging purposes. 

A third method includes age on the 
plant maps Incidentally, 
many of the pole suppliers use brands 
that show date of treatment. This can 
be put to good use where you are at- 
tempting to build an initial 

The 


ground, 


record also. 


record. 

records for the aerial, under- 
buried and submarine cable 
accounts can all be developed in a like 
manner. About the only reasonable 
point for establishing location and age 
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data is the plant record maps. So that 
the recorded length will check with 
the maps, only measured in _ service 
lengths should be recorded in the sum- 
maries. This will eliminate discrepan- 
cies caused by cable lap which occur 
when the footage withdrawn from the 
storeroom is used in plant accounting 


summary records, as is the practice 
with many companies. 
Generally, the plant or engineering 


departments maintain a list of termi- 


nals in service showing location by 
street address or pole number that 
could readily be modified to show year 
installed for subsequent aging  pur- 
poses. Often terminals are shown on 
the plant record maps so that here 


would be another possible place to keep 
a record of year installed. Similar data 


" 
; 


f 


Left to right: 


% ey 
D. O. Hood of Medford, Ore.; Mrs. 





identification numbers. The des«riptioy 


of an item, together with its purchase 
date, can be listed with the assigned 
identification number in one master list 
for each type of equipment. en all 
additions and retirements are refey- 


enced by this number. By ehecking with 


the list, the age of the item can veadily 
be determined. In many cases, it js 
possible to include the last two digits 
of the year the unit was purchased as 
a particular part of the number which 
permits aging without reference to any 
list. 

In conclusion, it appears that ther 
are many advantages to continuing 
property records as well as_ various 
methods providing the necessary ii 


formation, however, there is one im 
portant factor that cannot be 


ignored, 





David Peterson and Mr. Peterson 


of Medford, Wis.: Mrs. A. D. Seripture and Mr. Scripture of Everett, Wash., and 
H. E. Hagemann of Lorain, O. 


can be recorded on the plant record 


maps for loading coil cases if you have 
many installed; if not, a 
type of record could be maintained. 


descriptive 


Location and age data for aerial wire 
is another set of information that can 
best be map form. In- 
cidentally, I would suggest that all wire 


maintained in 


records use feet rather than pounds 
as the basic unit. If pounds are used 
it is almost impossible to inventory 


wire and expect to find any correlation 
with your the 
troubles erroneous 


records, and cause of 


your would be re- 
tirements if the wire was weighed in 
the amount to 
retired. I imagine that any of you who 
have seen old for 
the change in weight between the date 


of its placement and date of removal. 


order to determine be 


iron wire can vouch 


Conduit maps generally provide the 
best vehicle for age and location data 


for “Account 244-Underground Con- 
duit.”” An identification number could 
be assigned to each manhole so that 


either a card record or a tabular type 
record could be kept for them. 
Records for furniture and fixtures, 
vehicles and other work 
equipment, can also be readily estab- 
lished if the various units are assigned 


as well as 


the 


cost 


that is cost of such records 
the of 


continuing property record is not mucl 


and 
Actually maintaining 

greater than normal plant accounting 
costs if all the information is readil) 
available. In fact, when you conside! 
what you can buy with a small addi 
tional accounting cost, it would appea! 
that 
nomically feasible. 
of the 


records. 


maintaining such records 1S eco 
This would 


established 


be true 


cost of maintaining 


Unfortunately, the cost of establish 
ing a continuing property record Cal 
be quite high. This is particularly tut 


if you find it necessary to hire a valua 
tion engineer to come in and make 
complete inventory and appraisal 

the starting point for you tinuine 
property record. In order to keep this 


initial cost as low as possible, it wou 


be wise to consider ways an eans 
by-passing a portion or all such a 
inventory and appraisal. 

There are several ways —_ 
plishing the desired end-res' withou 
the expense of a complet vento! 
and appraisal for the one puryose 
For instance, you may have requil 
an inventory and appraisa yr rate 

(Please turn to page 1) 
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DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES: 


\lphaduct Wire & Cable Ansonia Wire & Cable Company American Steel & Wire Company 
Company Coffing Hoist Company Fairmount Foundry Company 
\corn Insulated Wire Company Cook Electric Company Iwan Bros., Ine. 
Commerc ial Cord & Supply Reliable Electric Company Kester Solder Company 
Company , ' . . 
; Stewart Bros. Company Ludlow Mfg. Company 
Kennecott Wire & Cable ; : q ‘ ; Mad} F Irv C 
. Superior Porcelain Company ladison Foundry Company 
Company . Mould 
a. : : Ravtheon Mfe. Company Mitchell Moulding Company 
National Telephone Supply Co. ™ - aaa ‘ ag _— 
as . National Carbon Company Greenlee Tool Company 
National Lead Company . 
: . National Screw & Mfg. Company Mueller Electric Company 
Kearney Corp. 
; Hatheway Patterson Company Wm. J. Murdock Company 
\. B. Chance Company 
. . . Farvo Mie. Company Natco Cor oration 
The Everstick Anchor Company ae ° —s ° ee 
, , , Churchill Cabinet Company Permanent Mold Foundry Inc. 
Diamond Expansion Bolt Co. ” , ie a : ; 
C8 ‘ Sherron Metallic Corp. Ray-O-Vae Company 
& D Battery Company : 
. Hope Webbing C any M. M. Rhodes & Sons 
Poreelain Products Company I > 
. Wm. Br: S Rome Cable Corp. 
\rmstrong Cork Company m. Brand & Son I 
. . . Lor: in Prod 1? Company WwW. H. Salisbury & Co. 
Lopperweld Steel Company - aes _— a 
T , Telephone Answering & Specialty Device Company 
. J. Moss Company : . - : = ; 
Cae . Recording Corp. Star Expansion Bolt Company 
ontinental Crossarm Co. 
P . > . -— . . . . ° > 
The R. G. Haley C age Steel & Wire Division of Sylvania Electric Prod. Ine. 
eh. G&G. Haley Company 4 : _— © . : 
, ; merican Chi Cable C : : ATE, ’ 
ican Chain & Cable Corp Geo. E. Williams & Co. 


Locust Pi “ 

AUS in Company Oli s 
j iver lro Steel Corp. , . 
Utiea D F an er Iron & Steel Corp Schauer Mfg. Company 
a . > T,eBe,e . ° . a 
a Drop Forge & Tool Corp. Utilities Service Company Plastic Wire & Cable Company 
leach (x 7 , 
é ymipany luo-Safe ‘ »r Cor - 
Duo-Safety Ladder Corp. Transandean Assoc. Ine. 


Joh Grah: ; , _ ' 
nH. Graham Company United States Rubber Company Dutch Brand Tape 
Mathias Klein & S . . ; . 
tthias Klein & Sons Dielectric Products Company Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co 

. «< = 4 - 4 . 





Mall Teans : 
eable Iron Fittings Company W. Channel Comp: 
su 5. W.C company , . . 
B : — ' ° nie Preformed Line Products Co. 
ston Lockport Block r. J. Cope Company a eo 
Com . — : —— om, . 
poe R. T. & E. Company ; : 
Buckingham Mfe. € : Gramer-Halldorson Transformer 
whe g. Company avie ‘hemical C , : 
The B - ~— Davison Chemical Company Corporation 
le Burnley Batterv & Mfe. C , ° . 
a . £. UO. » ac : * . . . 
Cal evi : = Detroit Macoid Corp. Communication Equipment & 
able Spinning & Equipment Co. Emerson Apparatus Company Engineering Co. 


The Lindsay Telephone Supply Co. 


Tel. Dlamond 1-9212 CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 10409 Meech Ave. 
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T IS OVER a year since the Internal 
i Revenue Code of 1954 became part 

of the law of the land. Since then 
business management—from farmers, 
village store owners and local tele- 
phone companies to the country’s larg- 
est corporations—have wrestled with 
this code, and particularly with Section 
167, which deals with depreciation. 

And, business men are not alone in 
this. As yet early in September, 1955) 
the Internal Revenue Service has not 
issued its regulations governing this 
section. A draft of proposed regula- 
tions was released for comment about 
a year ago. Last December hearings 
were held at which many taxpayers 
offered suggestions. Prominent among 
these were pleas that the regulations 
be made as broad and flexible as pos- 
sible, to meet the differing problems of 
diverse industries; and that the dead- 
line date for taxpayers’ decisions on 
their depreciation claims for calendar 
year 1954 be set as far in the future 
as possible. 

In addition to business men and the 
Internal Revenue Service, the account- 
ing profession is troubled. And so are 
the regulatory commissions. Account- 
ing people, both those who are in busi- 
ness management and those who are in 
public accounting firms, have found 
themselves squarely faced by the ques- 
tion—Does the use of accelerated de- 
preciation for tax purposes result in a 
tax saving, or is it a tax deferment? 
This is also a major question for the 
regulatory agencies—not only as a 
question of sound bookkeeping, but per- 
haps more urgently as a problem of 
rate making. 





What Is Section 167? 


Section 167 is that part of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 which deals 
with depreciation. By this time prob- 
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DEPRECIATION 
and the New Law 


By C. N. OSTERGREN 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


(Accounting Conference Address ) 


ably everyone who has any interest in 


business income knows that the new 
code contains entirely new deprecia- 
tion provisions, which have aroused 


lively discussion. 
provides: 


Very briefly, the law 


(1) That a fair and reasonable de- 
duction from taxable income may be 
taken for depreciation each tax year. 
(The wording of this introductory par- 
agraph is identical with the opening 
paragraph of the old code.) 

(2) That the straight-line method is 
a reasonable method. 

(3) That the double declining bal- 
ance method is reasonable—but only 
for facilities acquired new after 1958. 

(4) That the sum of the years— 
digits method is reasonable—also for 
facilities acquired new after 1953. 





(5y That any other consistent method 
may be used for facilities acquired new 
after 1953, provided that it does not 
accumulate more depreciation than the 
double declining balance method. 


(6) That, if the declining balance 
method is chosen, a change to the re- 
maining life straight-line method may 
be elected at any time. (This election 
is not open if another accelerated 
method has been chosen.) 


In the absence of tax regulations, it 
is idle to consider what methods of 
depreciation computation are going to 
be required, which ones will be most 
advantageous to the taxpayer, and the 
quantity and nature of records that 
will be required. More than probably 
these questions will be difficult enough 
to answer even with the regulations 
available. 

Aside from the numerous problems 
that will have to be resolved regarding 
the interpretation of the new tax regu- 
lations and the workng up of the data 
which may be required by the Internal 
Revenue Service, there are other tax 
problems which in some cases may be 
important. For example, it will be nec- 





essary to support service life estimates 
for plant acquired new since 1953 ar 
service life estimates for the olde 
plant. It does not necessarily follow 
that the same life will be appropriat 
for both. 

The point is that either two schedules 
of service lives must be developed an 
supported or else it must be proven that 
one schedule applies to both the old 
and the new plant. Furthermore, those 
companies which have been using the 
same lives for tax, book, and rate case 
purposes, have been greatly helped by 
that fact. With the use of accelerated 
depreciation, the companies may not be 
able to say that the lives which they 
are using have also been found accept- 
able by commissions. 





But tax problems are not the prob- 
lems that should concern management 
before it decides whether or not to 
claim accelerated depreciation. I am 
sure the accountants and engineers wil 
be able to handle these. 

What Are the Claims Made for A 
celerated Depreciation? 





lead to a more realisti 
fi income 


(1) It will 
treatment of depreciation 





tax purposes. 

(2) It will provide capital for plant 
construction. 
(3) It will reduce taxes, and thereb} 
increase earnings. 

Before discussing these points Im 
lation to telephone compani let | 
take it for granted that some, or # 
of these gains will undou?tedly ! 
enjoyed by various compan outside 
the utility field. It may eve! ork out 
that some utility companies |- obta! 
substantial advantages from the ne FAC 
tax law; but utility compa:''es have HS) 
many problems and situation hat ar ban 
rare in other fields. : 

(Please turn to page )) 
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This is more than just another good telephone — this is the finest 
telephone instrument you can install. 


You won’t have to ask your subscribers how they like this new Leich 100. 
They’ll tell you of their own free will — that never before have they 
heard this well over the telephone. 


The Leich 100 telephone, equipped with the T1 transmitter, the U1 
receiver and the new Leich network brings you the highest degree of 
transmission efficiency available. The longer your lines, the more 
readily will you notice the improvement in both transmission and reception. 


Write today for our bulletin which gives complete information. 











new transmitter 
and receiver units 


Leich 100 telephones have the new Western 
Electric T1 transmitter and the new 


ate Western U1 receiver. The T1 transmitter 

gives you the highest transmission output 
Nes available and the U1 receiver offers more 
ad efficient reception with a wider frequency 
hat response. The new handset unit is shorter 
old and considerably lighter. 





Bid reception are improved so much— 
Bubscribers will hardly believe it! 


the new Leich 100 network 


This new Leich 100 network gives the 
increased side-tone control which is so 
necessary to maintain the gains produced 
by the new transmitter and receiver. It 
permits maximum transmission on long 
loops and reduces it on short ones. The 
Leich 100 network is made under license 
from Western Electric and its circuit is 
identical to that used in the Western type 
500 telephone. 


sti 
ome 





tal! 
new 
ae UFACTURERS OF TELEPHONES, SWITCHBOARDS AND RELATED APPARATUS SINCE 1907 


- are N SALES CORPORATION 427 W. RANDOLPH STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
“COAST: 26 | SAWTELLE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. SOUTHWEST: 1227 SLOCUM ST., DALLAS 7, TEXAS 
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Realistic Depreciation 

Some non-utility companies, particu- 
larly since the war, have been unable 
to obtain the same depreciation deduc- 
tions for tax purposes as those used 
for book purposes. Other such com- 
panies have used the same depreciation 
rates for book purposes that they were 
allowed for tax purposes even though 
the resulting depreciation accruals may 
have been low for both purposes. Nev- 
ertheless, it has long been considered 
sound practice by much of industry to 
write off machinery and other depreci- 
able assets rapidly early in the life of 
those assets when they are most pro- 
ductive, and particularly in times when 
earnings are good. This, for much in- 
dustrial equipment at least, is consid- 
ered to be realistic depreciation. 


The Internal Revenue people have 
generally favored slower write-offs for 
tax purposes, particularly since 1934. 
It is only natural in such companies to 
feel that the change in the law which 
permits a narrowing of the gap be- 
tween book and tax depreciation is a 
more realistic depreciation treatment. 

In the case of many utility companies 
the situation may well be the reverse. 
Very likely many of them, at least at 
times during the past, have used higher 
depreciation for tax purposes than for 
book purposes. In recent years these 
amounts have tended to come together 
and it may be that most of the utility 
industry is now using the same depreci- 
ation rates for tax as for book pur- 
poses. Many telephone companies, in- 
cluding those of the Bell System, have 
for many years, or even since 1913, 
used the same depreciation rates for all 
purposes. 

At this point, however, it is well to 
emphasize that there is no indication in 
the tax law or in the reports of the 
congressional committees, which wrote 
the law, that it was intended for some 
industries but not for others. It is 
quite clear that any company that 
wishes to, may take full advantage of 
the accelerated depreciation provisions. 

This is true regardless of whether to 
do so would be more or less realistic 
than what the companies are doing 
now. But it is only fair to point out 
that the basic justification for acceler- 
ated depreciation, as it was presented 
by witnesses before the congressional 
committees, which wrote the new tax 
code, was that it is realistic depreciation. 


Capital for Plant Construction 

Here again we find a striking differ- 
ence between regulated and non-regu- 
lated industry. A non-utility company 
may be able to increase its earnings 
through tax reductions, and if it wishes 
it can plow these increased earnings 
back into the business. Any tax reduc- 
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Left to right: Spencer Montgomery of Windsor Locke, Conn.; Mrs. R. F. Williams 
of Pendleton, Ind.; Ellis Weld Jr. of Clifton Springs, N. Y.; Mrs. D. F. Williams 
of Pendleton, Ind., and E. S. George of Milltown, N. J. 


tion which is realized will then provide 
capital which might not otherwise be 
readily available. 

In a regulated utility company the 
matter may not be so simple. Among 
regulatory commission people there may 
be differences of opinion as to what 
should be done with any tax reductions 
that become possible under the accel- 
erated depreciation provisions. Many 
commission people will agree that it 
was the intent of Congress that such 
tax reductions should be retained by a 
company for use in the expansion or 
mcdification of its facilities in 
thereby to stimulate the economy and 
to raise the standard of living in this 


order 


country. 

Other 
sider that any possible tax 
merely, reduces the cost of 
and thereby decreases th« 
quirements. In other words, those who 
hold this view feel that in the utility 
industry any tax reduction should im- 
mediately be passed on to consumers. 
If this is done, accelerated depreciation 
will not produce any capital. 

But if this view is 
may recall that the 
modified the depreciation provisions was 
to make funds more readily available 
for plant construction. 


commission people may con- 
reduction 
operation 


revenue re- 


encountered we 


reason Congress 


Does New Law Reduce Taxes? 

This question has been widely de- 
bated. If a company has not been able 
to use as high depreciation rates for 
tax purposes as it has for book 
purposes, then that company has, in 
effect, prepaid taxes. If they can 
now increase their tax depreciation 
they will, in effect, get back these pre- 
paid taxes. This will be true until 
such a time as their accumulated tax 
depreciation reserve catches up with 
their book depreciation reserve. 


used 


Again, if a company now has a tax 
depreciation reserve which is equal to, 


or greater than, the book depreciation 
reserve, and if this company adopts and 
uses from now on higher depreciation 
rates for tax purposes than for book 
purposes, it is not really saving taxes. 
It is deferring taxes. 

Since not more than the cost of prop 
erty can be recovered through tax de- 
preciation, it is evident that the use of 
high depreciation rates for pur- 
poses now can only mean, either that 
low depreciation rates have been used 
in the past, or that they will be used 
some time in the future. In eithe) 
no tax saving (assuming constant tax 


tax 


case, 


rates) is possible; it is only a questior 
of timing. 

There are some points on the othe! 
side of this question, however. First, 
so long as a company continues to grow 
rapidly, the tax deferment continues 
In other words, it con 
struction falls off substantially that the 


is only when 


tax collector would catch up with such 


a company. Second, suppose that col 


poration tax rates were greatl) reduced 
in the not too distant future. If this 
were to happen, instead of this being 4 
tax deferment it might turn out to be a 
real tax saving. 

It does not seem amiss to point out 
that it used to be argued that no depre 
ciation expense occurred until plant 
was retired and, therefore, p actically 
no depreciation reserve need be set Up: 
In other words, it was argued that ne 
deduction needed to be ma from 
earnings until retirement actually 0 
curred. 

The consequences have amp proved 
the fallacy of this argum: The 
argument that a tax reduction ulting 
from the use of lower depreciat on rates 
for book than for tax purpose assul- 
ing constant tax rates) res\ in = 
income increase is a simila ne. | 
assumes that a company © neve! 
have to charge to operating penses 
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Years of direct-burial cable experience enable Anaconda to manufacture Excellent abrasion resistance and good moisture-barrier propertie 
long-life cables possessing highest resistance to moisture, soil chemicals and abrasion. make Anaconda cable leading choice of users for duct installations 


From Anaconda’s complete line of plastic telephone cables, REA cooperatives and inde- 
pendent telephone companies can always select the right cable for every job. Into these 
products have been engineered all the experience and know-how gained by Anaconda 
over many years of communication cable research, development and manufacture. 





































Whatever vour problem . .. wherever you re installing cable fully color-coded, easy to splice, distinguished by low trans‘ 
you ll find an outst: wding Anaconda product to help you. mission loss. Highly salvageable: permits easy re “moval anc 


|, ATC AERIAL & DUCT TELEPHONE CABLE —offered in pair ee 
numbers from 6 to 404. Design features eliminate cross-talk, 5. ATC URBAN DISTRIBUTION WIRE—ideal for short multiple 
povide lightning protection, minimize transmission loss. service drops. Insulation and jacket of polyvinyl chloride 
REA acce pted, lightweight, simple to install and splice. All- strong polyethylene-insulated steel messenger. Easy t¢ 
polyethylene insulation and jacket resist oils, chemicals, splice, readily attached to a pole, fully color-coded, anc 
sunlight, ozone, temperature extremes. resistant to abrasion, corrosion and te mperature extremes 
_ ATC SELF-SUPPORTING TELEPHONE CABLE—with hard-drawn These cables are sold only through authorized distributors 
opper conductors for high tensile strength. All-polyethy- For complete inform: ition, call the Man from Anaconda 
ene insulation and jacket. No messenger and minimum Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 25 Broadway, New 
ardware expense. Long-lived, quickly installed, with fine York 4, N. Y. 
transmission characteristics. 
Seven mills and national network of distribu- 
, ATC DIRECT-BURIAL CABLE — all-polyethylene insulation, OE Se Se ee ee eee 
eget jacket. Flexible, quickly and inexpensively in- 
stalled, durable and long-l: isting under adverse soil condi- 





tions, fg Sj ese for minimum transmission loss. 
GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


4, ATC RURAL DISTRIBUTION TELEPHONE WIRE—polyethylene 
insulation special colored polyvinyl chloride jacket . . . 
ligh-strencth galvanized steel, polye thylene-insulated mes- 

enger, RISA accepted, all pairs accessible at any point, 












MUSKEGON, MICH. 
HASTINGS ON HUDSON, N. ¥ 
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SYCAMORE, ILL. 





MARION, IND. 
ORANGE, CALIF. 


ANDERSON, IND. 













‘rit quality control pro- Experience with 1001 different 
“cures insure cable made to wires and cables qualifies Anaconda 
‘act specific:tions. to serve telephone industry. 
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that part of plant investment which 
has been taken as depreciation for tax 
purposes but not for book purposes. 


Technical Problems 

It seems probable that any company 
which is acquiring new facilities will 
be able to use accelerated depreciation 
if it wishes to and that it will be able 
to find solutions to the problems of 
record-keeping and determination of 
tax depreciation accruals, which will 
meet the requirements of the Internal 
Revenue Service. No attempt will be 
made here to indicate how these prob- 
lems may be solved, but some of them 
will be briefly mentioned. 

The tax code requires that property 
acquired new after 1953 be segregated 
and that accelerated depreciation be 
limited to this property. Without fur- 
ther amplification it should be obvious 
that this will involve real difficulty, par- 
ticularly in such matters as mass prop- 
erty accounts, situations where prop- 
erty is frequently re-used, and situations 
where complex property was under con- 
struction at the end of 1953. (These 
problems will be considerably simpler 
if accelerated depreciation is used for 
post 1954 plant additions and foregone 
for 1954 additions.) 

It is also far from clear what method 
of developing depreciation rates under 
the sum of the years-digits method for 
mass property will be acceptable. In 
addition, it is not clear that it may not 
be necessary to have a complete segre- 
gation of property by years of placing 
for all property acquired new after 
1953 (or 1954, if the first year is passed 
up). 

The major accounting problems re- 
volve around the question previously 
raised, that is, does accelerated depre- 
ciation result in tax savings or is it a 
tax deferment? 

Naturally, if it is a tax saving no 
special accounting is required. The tax 
saving simply 
lower and 


that taxes are 
earnings higher. If, how- 
ever, this is a tax deferment, prudence 
would seem to indicate that the differ- 
ence between taxes paid and what they 
would have ona 
should be earmarked. 


means 


been normal basis, 


In this view, it would seem unwise to 
treat these dollars as unrestricted earn- 
ings. It must added that the 


be ac- 


counting profession, as well as many 
other interested people, are divided on 
the question of whether this is a tax 


saving or tax deferment. 


Of course if the difference between 
normal and actual taxes is earmarked, 
many accounting problems could well 
arise in the future. For example, what, 
if anything, should be done if tax 
rates change or if important structural 
changes are made in the tax laws? 
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At the hearing held by the Internal 
Revenue Service last December (al- 
ready mentioned) a representative of 
the Bell System stated that the matter 
of accelerated depreciation was more a 
regulatory commission problem than a 
tax problem. This still seems to be the 
situation. 

As yet neither the FCC nor the Fed- 
eral Power Commission (FPC) has 
made any formal commitment regard- 
ing either rate-making or accounting 
aspects of accelerated depreciation. The 
FPC was petitioned several months ago 
by the Columbia Gas System to issue 
an order specifying the accounting to 
be followed, but it has not yet done so. 
So far as I know, the FCC has not been 
formally requested to take any action. 


A number of state commissions have 


future rulings of regulatory co 
sions. In this connection, it is 
known that some members of 
committees take the position th: 
reductions resulting from the . 
accelerated depreciation are, for 
kinds of property, by no mear 
deferments. 

This phase of the matter n 
summed up as follows: 

If a company adopts accelerat 
preciation for tax purposes, it m: 
that it is essential to treat the 
ence between actual and norn 
taxes as a deferred liability, 
must be accrued for currently 
accounts before coming to net ear: 


hich 
the 
ngs. 

The commission may follow the same 
procedure for rate purposes, but if the 
commission at any time feels that the 





Early-comers register 


ruled, on petition by one or more utility 
companies, as to the 
of them have 
rate-making 


accounting, but 
been silent the 
With one, or 
possibly two exceptions, it appears that 
the all 
that depreciation, 
taken not for 
tax deferment 


most on 


question. 


ruled 
when 


state commissions have 
accelerated 
for tax but 


results in a 


book pur- 
and 
(See the appendix 
for a list of rulings which have come 
to my attention.) 


poses, 


not in a tax saving. 


Now these rulings are significant and 
important, but they should not be taken 
as final evidence that all the commis- 
sions will take this view. (In fact, one 
of the the ruling 
tentative, and subject to change after 
the commission has completed its stud- 
ies of the accelerated depreciation prob- 
lem.) 


commissions makes 


It may be presumed that both the 
Committee on Depreciation and the 
Committee Accounts and Statistics 
of the National Association of Railroad 
& Utility Commissioners (NARUC) 
will report on this subject at their an- 
nual convention this fall. While await- 
ing their reports it might be prudent 
not to reach any conclusions regarding 


on 





for USITA Convention. 


difference between actual and 
ized taxes is a tax saving, and 
deferment, the company’s rates 
reduced, and it will then find 
the untenable position of accru 
rently in the accounts for a 
liability, even though the serv 
do not provide the dollars fo 
If a commission recognizes 
is a tax deferment and pe 
company to earn enough mone} 
up a deferred tax reserve, th 
ny’s new capital requirements 
reduced. If, in addition, the co 
did not deduct this 
arriving at a rate 
the of 
also be increment in 
There is, of 


membered. 


tax rest 
and 


the 


base 


lower rate return, 


an earl 
this 
Despite the stand 


course, 


mission takes now, no commis 
indefinitely bound. In t 
that a company is now allowe 
up a deferred tax 
grows to substantial 
reserve could become a prob 
pressures under which the con 
operate, particularly during ha 
might well lead in some cas‘ 
(Please 
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A PART OF GOOD LIVING...your telephone by your side 


With telephones in living room, bedroom, kitchen and playroom, 


it isn’t a question of keeping up with the Joneses. 


You are the Joneses! 


Bell Telephone System (a) 
oN o/ 
Beas I 


esn’t cost much either. 


~phones in color add the final touch! 











requirement that the reserve be drawn 
in order to improve the reported earn- 
ings. 


Financial Questions 

The major financial question is: 
Does accelerated depreciation provide a 
source of capital, thus lowering the 
amounts of new capital that must be 
raised through ordinary channels? This 
question is important to all companies, 
and more so to any that may have 
difficulty in raising all the capital they 
need. 

In various cases, therefore, acceler- 
ated depreciation, despite its difficul- 
ties and even dangers, may well be 
worth invoking, but in telephone com- 
panies and other utilities it will, of 
course, provide capital only under fa- 
vorable regulation, such as already 
explained. 

Any company which does decide to 
make use of this provision, and which 
also sets up a reserve for deferred 
taxes, would do well to consider what 
kind of capital this really is. Perhaps 
it can be best described as a debt to 
the federal government, the due date 
of which is not known, and with a face 
value at maturity which is not known. 
It is a debt with a zero rate of interest. 

Under this view it probably would 
be looked upon as capital which takes 
the place of other forms of debt. In 
a company with a low debt ratio, it 
might instead hold down the amount 
of equity capital required, but in a 
company where the debt ratio was 
already high enough, it could with 
safety take the place only of other 
debt. 


Long-Term Problems 

There may be many of these. The 
record keeping alone, for the various 
segregations that may be required 
merely for tax purposes, can become 
more and more difficult as time goes on. 

Tax laws and tax rates will change. 
No one can tell in what direction. If 
tax rates go down accelerated depre- 
ciation now might be advantageous. If 
they go up its use now might be detri- 
mental in the long-run. The tax law 
may easily be changed by a Congress 
not sympathetic toward industry, in- 
cluding utilities. Congress may be in- 
fluenced by taxpayers who will contend 
that the present law discriminates 
against them. A very real possibility 
is that Congress may repeal the accele- 
rated depreciation provisions, or change 
them drastically. 

Regulatory commissions have changes 
in personnel. State laws change. No 
one knows what kind of problems might 
arise here. 


Conclusions 
Although the record keeping and 
calculation will probably be burden- 
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some, these alone should not deter 
anyone from going after accelerated 
depreciation. The techniques to be used 
are not known, but it seems probable 
that various methods will be acceptable. 


Thus, it is believed that most com- 
panies can, if they wish, make use of 
accelerated depreciation. In my opin- 
ion, tax reductions resulting from 
higher tax depreciation are tax defer- 
ments and not tax savings. While most 
of the regulatory commissions which 
have acted agree with this view, at 
least as respects accounting, there is 
a strong current of opinion in the op- 
posite direction and what the commis- 
sions will do in rate cases is prac- 
tically unknown. The 1954 Tax Code 
may be drastically changed, in such a 
way that the taking of accelerated 
depreciation now would be of little or 
no advantage. 


APPENDIX I 
State Commission Orders Relating to 
Accounting Procedures in Connection 
with Accelerated Depreciation 
for Income Tax Purposes 


LOUISIANA 
DATE OF ORDER: Feb. 25, 1953 (Emer- 
gency facilities only); June 13, 1955 


(same order made applicable to ac- 
celerated depreciation). 

COMPANY: General order of the Com- 
mission. 


AUTHORIZED ACCOUNTING: Charge 
difference between allowable and normal 
taxes to “Provision for Deferred Fed- 
eral Income Taxes”; credit to “Reserve 
for Deferred Federal Income Taxes.” 


MICHIGAN 

DATE OF ORDER: Nov. 5, 1954. 

COMPANY: Detroit Edison Co. 

AUTHORIZED ACCOUNTING: Charge 
difference between allowable and normal 
taxes to “Provision for Deferred Fed- 
eral Income Taxes Arising Out of Sec- 
tion 167, I.R.C.” and credit to “Reserve 
for Deferred Federal Income Taxes- 
Section 167, I.R.C.” 


INDIANA 
DATE OF ORDER: Dec. 23, 1954. 
COMPANIES: Indianapolis Power & 


Light Co. and others. 

AUTHORIZED ACCOUNTING: Charge 
difference between allowable and normal 
taxes to “Provision for Deferred Fed- 
eral Income Taxes” and credit to “Ap- 
propriated Surplus Arising from De- 
ferment of Federal Income Taxes.” 


MAINE 

DATE OF ORDER: Jan. 12, 1955. 

COMPANY: Bangor Hydro-Electric Co. 

AUTHORIZED ACCOUNTING: Charge 
difference between allowable and normal 
taxes to “Provision for Deferred Fed- 
eral Income Taxes” and credit to ‘“Re- 
serve for Deferred Federal Income 
Taxes.” 

ALABAMA 
DATE OF ORDER: Feb. 28, 1955. 
CoMPANY: Alabama Power Co. 


AUTHORIZED ACCOUNTING: Charge 
difference between allowable and normal 





taxes to “Provision for Deferred e¢- 
eral Income Taxes” and cred to 
“Earned Surplus Restricted for F; ire 
Federal Income Taxes.” 


WEST VIRGINIA 

DATE OF ORDER: May 26, 1955. 

CoMPANY: Appalachian E ic 
Power Co. 

AUTHORIZED ACCOUNTING: C 
difference between allowable and } al 
taxes to “Provision for Deferred d- 
eral Income Taxes” and cred to 
“Earned Surplus Restricted for f re 
Federal Taxes on Income.” 

VIRGINIA 

DATE OF ORDER: June 6, 

COMPANY: 
Power Co. 

AUTHORIZED ACCOUNTING: Charge 
difference between allowable and norma! 
taxes to “Provision for Future Federa] 
Income Taxes” and credit to “Earned 
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Appalachian Electric 


Surplus Restricted for Future Federal 
Taxes on Income.” 
ILLINOIS 


DATE OF ORDER: June 13, 1955. 

COMPANY: Commonwealth Edison Co. 

AUTHORIZED ACCOUNTING: Charge 
difference between allowable and normal 


taxes to “Provision for Deferred Fed- 
eral Income Taxes” and credit to “Re- 
serve for Deferred Federal Income 


Taxes.” 


GEORGIA 
DATE OF ORDER: Aug. 16, 1955 
COMPANY: Georgia Power Co. 
AUTHORIZED ACCOUNTING: Charge 
difference between allowable and norma! 
taxes to income and credit it to a 
reserve for deferred income taxes. 
KENTUCKY 
DATE OF ORDER: Aug. 16, 1955. 
COMPANY: Kentucky Power Co. 
AUTHORIZED ACCOUNTING: Charge 
difference between allowable and norma! 
taxes to “Provision for Future Federal 
Income Taxes” and credit to “Earned 
Surplus Restricted for Future Federa 
Taxes on Income.” 


FLORIDA 


DATE OF ORDER: Sept. 1, 1955. 

COMPANIES: Gulf Power Co.; Tampa 
Electric Co., and others. 

AUTHORIZED ACCOUNTING: Charge 


difference between allowable and no! mal 
taxes to “Provision for Deferred Fed- 
eral Income Taxes” and credit to 
“Earned Surplus Restricted for luture 
Federal Income Taxes.” 
OHIO 
DATE OF ORDER: Sept. 9, 
COMPANY: Ohio Power Co. 
AUTHORIZED ACCOUNTING: Applica- 
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tion of company denied (applicant 
sought authority to credit dificrenc 
between allowable and normal t s to 
“Earned Surplus Restricted for lera 
Taxes on Income’’). 

OHIO 

DATE OF ORDER: Sept. 13, 195 

CoMPANY: Cleveland Elect []lu- 
minating Co. 

AUTHORIZED ACCOUNTING: arge 
difference between allowable a nor- 
mal taxes to “Provision for Spe Re: 
serve” and credit to “Special F ve. 
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WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS 


Continued from page 22 


highe expenses and necessary rate re- 
lief may not be as desperate, on the 


whole, as they were in the immediate 
post-orean War period. But there is 
nothing on the present horizon to indi- 


cate that operating expenses in the 
near future, are going to go down, or 
will even stay put for awhile, neces- 
sarily. Current contract settlements in- 
jicate a trend toward higher wage in- 
creases. Most of our companies are 
till faced with a certain amount of 
backlog of necessary plant expansion at 
high prices. 






ALPHABUCT.,. }. 





In addition, the reluctance of some 
egulatory authorities to recognize the 
serious consequences of economic de- 
preciation and the erosion of telephone 
property investment, due to the toll 
f postwar inflation, may be putting 
our companies in an earnings position 
which is more difficult than we realize 
ourselves. When the plant is being 
consumed, and is not being restored 
through sufficient rate increase, the 
economic consequences might not show 
ip for years. The fact that we may 
not be holding our own, economically, 
can be temporarily obscured by raising 
new money. When such funds must go 
into replacement of plant, which has 
been worn out in the public service, we 
are not holding our own. 


iy 

ey | 
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In this difficult situation, the old 
adage of strength in unity is of special 
application to our numerous Independ- 
. ent companies. We hear frequent pre- 
dictions about the vanishing small com- 
pany and the inevitability of large-scale 
organization in these days of mergers 
and consolidations in non-regulated in- 
dustries. But our telephone companies 
do have certain advantages in weather- 
ing the storms of economic pressure if 





: they are able to help each other in the 
7 field of ideas! I do not know how that 
i] could better be done than through the 
l- medium of industry associations, such 
= as the \'nited States Independent Tele- 
phone Association on the national level, 
and through the state associations on 
the loen! level. 
We :vust recognize, of course, that 
“ small ¢ mpany organizations have man- 
nt agemer problems of their own. 
- With our Independent telephone 
al ‘compar membership, we find examples 
of goo bad, and indifferent operation. 
And w 1 we consider the responsibili- IT'S DATED © FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE AND PROTECTION 
hes wl -h face us in the future, the 
ie need f more cooperative enterprise 
among ourselves becomes self-evident. 
ge And ] eat, it is in the field of ideas, 
nr both i ‘s for new business, and for | 
7 "ad re of old business that we can | 
; Ap e€4 


other by exchange of prac- 
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e Terminal saves money 
e Die-hard battery 

e Wire saves poles 

e Economy plus 


* Supersonic splice 


















by C. J. Reynolds, Stromberg-Carlson Company 


The few dollars you spend on reliable equipment 


today will be repaid a hundredfold in lower main- 


tenance costs for years to come. Protect your investment with the 


double guarantee offered by Stromberg-Carlson. First, leading 


manufacturers build this equipment, and guarantee it. Second, 


because we recommend and sell this equipment to the telephone 


industry, we also guarantee its performance! 


Designed for economy 


That's the way to describe the 
New “Stranterm” cable terminal, 
the most flexible terminal ever de- 
veloped. The Stranterm is primarily 
strand-mounted, but may be pole- 
mounted. The stub may be taken 
out of either end of the terminal 
and can be either lead or plastic 
cable. The core section is gas-tight 
and moistureproof; the terminal may 
be protected, even after installation, 
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Strand-mounted cable terminal. 


either fully or on a _ pair-by-pair 
basis by the addition of Cook’s 
“snap-in” Mini-Gap arresters. The 
11 and 16 pair core assemblies are 
interchangeable and_ replaceable; 
and drop wire openings are com- 
pletely sealed by an exclusive grom- 
meting arrangement. 


Protect yourself 
from battery failures 
You can use Exide Manchex Bat- 
teries for central office and private 
branch exchange equipment, and 
be sure you'll get a supply of power 
when you need it. 
The manchester positive plate 
with its exclusive button-type con- 
struction provides 


exceptionally 

















Old age, even high discharge rates, 
have little effect on this battery. 
long life. Latest developments on 
molded glass jars permit compact 
space-saving installation. 

Heavy terminal posts with cop- 
per inserts provide extra conduc- 
tivity for sustained voltage at high 
discharge rates. Microporous rub- 


ber along with slotted plastic sepa. 
rators, are impervious to chemical 
and electrical reactions. Plastic 
spacers assure plate alignment. 


Save 10-15 poles per mile 


A net saving of 10 to 15 or more 
pole structures per mile is possible 
where Crapo High-Tensile Tele. 
phone Line Wire is used in long- 
span construction. Fewer pole 
structures mean substantial savings 
in time, labor and material, and in 
maintenance. 





Crapo HTL-135 makes possibl 
spans of 350 feet in heavy, 450 feet 
in medium, and 500 feet in light 
loading areas. Its practical econ- 
omy should be considered for new 
extensions and where old lines ar 
to be replaced. 


Crapo HTL-85 (No. 12 B. W.G. 
permits spans of 225 feet in heavy 
325 feet in medium, and 375 feet it 
light loading districts; provides 
stronger spans on existing pol 
structures. Both wires possess 
superior telephonic transmission 
qualities. 


Battery eliminator is 
easy to buy, costs little to run 


To operate your lamp signal and 
automatic switchboards, here 1s 4 
battery eliminator that is low 1 
first cost, low in operating cost. 

The Schauer Type RA constant 
voltage battery eliminator clelivers 
a practically constant output volt- 
age, irrespective of current drain. 


It is one of several m lels 
the line of Electrox constant volt: 
age battery eliminators manulac- 


tured by the Schauer Mannfactur 
ing Corp. 

Not only do you pay a !ow pur 
chase price for the Type '\A, but 
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Schauer Electrox battery eliminators 
(Type RA illustrated) give constant 
us voltage, regardless of current drain. 


maintenance is at a bare minimum. 
Simply plug it into the AC power 
supply and forget it .. . for years, 
and years, and years of dependable 
service. 


High-speed splice 
outlasts the wire itself 


You can cut half the time off 
splicing wires—and get a splice that 
will actually outlast the conductor 
itself! 
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Available for all types of wire: Nicopress sleeves. 
Special Nicopress tool is easy to use. 
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on Because it is stronger than the 
rated breaking strength of the wire, 
you just can’t pull apart a joint 
made with the Nicopress sleeve. It 
will withstand the toughest strains 
nd § vibration, yet makes a neat, com- 





a pact splice that you can use on drop 
in § inside wires as well as other 

lines. A tough inner alloy lining— 
ant harder than either the sleeve or the 
ers § Conductor —is the secret of Nico- 
It J press s'ceves’ strong grip. 
n. 
inf Distributed by 
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A Dit n of General Dynamics Corporation 
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In the final analysis, we must face 
the basic business challenge of the fu- 
ture, which I repeat is—a growing 
America and a growing telephone sub- 


scriber public which is muliplying 
faster than the population itself. For 
this we are going to need new and 


more plants. We are going to have to 


plan expenditures for high-priced equip- 


ment and _ high-priced construction. 
More than that, to serve this new 


America of the future, we are going 
to have to have new and better service. 
These future subscribers will not accept 
obsolete telephone service. 

In this era of deluxe service, it is 
only to the extent that our companies 
can command the confidence of both 
the subscribing public and the invest- 
ing public that they can do their job. 
The responsibilities are great, but the 
rewards should be 
never 


commensurate. |] 
that the 
American public expects to receive a 


have been convinced 
quality of service or a quantity of serv- 
ice which is higher than that same pub- 
lic is willing to pay for, under a fair 
and reasonable system of rates. 

We in the telephone industry are still 
in the fortunate position of selling a 
which is far valuable 
than it costs the customer to enjoy, by 


service more 


any standard of measurement. Every 
once in a while we hear about a damage 
suit for 
which a 


loss of telephone service in 
sub- 
scriber claims damage to the extent of 
$50 or $100 a day because he had no 
telephone connection. Such a valuation 
placed upon this service by the sub- 
scriber himself may or may not be real- 
istic. It indicates, however, that we are 
selling something which is highly val- 
ued by the public. 


professional or business 


Since it is clear, therefore, that the 
growing masses of subscribers in the 
future are going to demand ever-im- 
proving as well as ever-increasing serv- 
ices, we must lay our plans accordingly 
—including plans for adequate compen- 
sation for that service. I need not 
mind you that we are in competition on 
a money-raising basis with non-regu- 
lated industry which is able to pay 
higher return on investment than tele- 
phone companies will ever be allowed 
to earn. Yet history has shown that 
there is a well-defined group of in- 
in the United States who look 
to our public utilities for secure income, 
rather than short-range or even specu- 
lative profits. It is to these investors 
that we must appeal to carry on our 
work, and perform our public service 
obligation. 


re- 


vestors 


The whole picture sums up, therefore, 
as a unified whole. The things which 
your national association is doing, were 


designed to contribute to the fulfillment 
of this over-all picture of accomplish- 
ment. Our work in Congress, our work 
before the administrative and regula- 
tory agencies, our unified efforts to cre- 
ate good-will and win friends in every 
quarter for the telephone companies, 
are all part of that picture. 

And you, my friends, are also a very 
important part of the picture. In fact, 
I would say you are the most important 
part of that picture, because it is at 
the grass-roots level of association 
membership, such as we see here today 
in this meeting, that we must look for 
foundation for all our work, for all 
our plans, and for whatever we hope 
to achieve in the years ahead. As long 
as we can depend on that unity of sup- 
port, we can be sure our industry can 
confidently meet the challenge of the 
years ahead. 

The, United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association will continue to keep 
abreast of the which 
have been placed upon it in a dynamic 


era. 


responsibilities 


Your officers, your directors, and 
your committees will do their part to 
live up to their trusts. 

The results of their efforts, I repeat, 
however, rests with you as individuals. 
I am thinking about the participation 
to which I opening 


referred in my 


statement. The smallest operator can 
help the industry as a whole if he 
thinks constructively and lets others 


know how he feels. Whether you as an 


individual operator agree or disagree 
with what you think others believe is 
not the important thing. The important 
thing is if you think constructively and 
make your conclusions known, you will 
be assisting the industry as a whole in 
reaching sound viewpoints. 

The importance of this individual 
participation can be illustrated by an 
experience we had during the last legis- 
lative session in my New York 
State. Early in the sessions a bill 
known as the Morgan-Milmoe was in- 
troduced. This bill sought to 
the New York State Workmen’s 
Compensation Law the wage loss con- 
cept in 


own 


rewrite 
into 


hearing 
Due to the known opposition of 
organized labor most folks thought that 
there wasn’t even a remote chance that 
the bill would be passed. Despite this 
many employers 


occupational loss of 


cases. 


pessimism, wrote to 
their legislative representatives asking 
for their support of the bill. What hap- 
pened? The Assembly passed the bill. 
However, it was not the 
Senate three who 
would have routinely supported the bill 
left the floor before it came to a vote. 
I submit that if every employer inter- 
ested in its passage had written his 
legislative representative the bill would 
have been passed. 


passed by 


because senators 


I urge you, therefore, to recognize 








that the next 10 years will requir: 


: 
ce ; mit 
individual effort as well as our col) o- whe 

| tive effort. We can’t afford to sit b: -k reat 


and wait for the other fellow to s 


Work in the wilderness | oar problems, T don't mean by ti, f 


that we are all equally capable, rat 
I mean that regardless of our capa 


Ca Is for ties, each of us can make a contribut — 


to the industry. 


bad bilit As we face the vast new field which issu 
tH) ing epen a } i y is opening up in communications. jt Sou 


us commit ourselves to greate: 


the 
vidual participation in the affairs of the vd 
industry as a whole. Thus we in four 
hasten the day when the whole world tage 
can talk over telephones—and perhaps, as 


see each other’s faces at the same time. This 
Perhaps then nations will understand and 
each other better. Perhaps—and who the 
can tell—the telephone may be one of 


mon 
the avenues which will help to establish the 
permanent peace in the bright new T 
world for which we are all hoping and FCC 
praying. pe 
so t 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE | °? 


Cantinued from page 26 








Al 

intention to purchase in supposed com ur ; 

pliance with the understanding reached 1020 

in the Hall Memorandum of July 19, f ( 

1927. freq 

It developed, however, that the Mar! 

Southwestern Bell several months be ae 

fore had obtained an option to buy the Cali 

property. Thus, the meaning of the agre 

30-day notice, originally intended to Dep 

give our association an opportunity to 7 ' 

protect its interests, was _ nullified. lisse 

There were two other Independent form 

companies which at the time would Th 

have been interested in purchasing the pend 

Tomball company had they known it f “tic 

me fnyr cs > West 

Here, eight Coffing Safety-Pull Ratchet-Lever Hoists are was for sale. reque 

used to stretch spans of wire near Glenallen, Alaska. Other Because of these circumstances ou! . ‘ 

Safety-Pull uses include tightening guys, installing trans- association joined the Texas Telephone were 

formers, loading and moving heavy equipment, Association in filing a Petition of In — 

: . vire 
. . . tervention and protest with the Fed : 

On construction jobs in the heart of Alaska, you will Be —* secian to WO t 
i ‘offi i i eral Communications Commission : 

find Coffing Safety-Pull Hoists handling the tough pull- nie South agen 
. . sie which an application by the South 

ing, stretching and lifting assignments. ae hiv had | tions 

js . : western Bell for permission to buy na 

The choice is based on experience. The ratchet-pawl been presented. Among the points In 
construction, originated by Coffing, gives a positive made in the protest were the follow July 

steel-on-steel action. Its lifting and holding ability is ing: (1) That the proposed purchase  Stre 

not affected by extreme temperatures. Coffing’s record price was excessive and would estab It st; 

of dependability is also important — especially when lish a precedent for the sale of other § Pera 

working many difficult miles from service and supplies. : ; ae rd | tinua 

i ; : 4 Independent property without 4 

Every Safety-Pull is designed to handle its rated capac- f to the relationship between reasonable fmm 

ity with a wide margin of safety while its special § ne nagiinte a apie (2) that acquisi- f [mi 

“Safety Valve” handle protects against overloading ee ae a ee eee Id | Notic 
Po : tion by the Southwestern Bell on i 
; o,° . " na 

_ ite . ° fy strengthen the Bell position in - Be A 

This proved durability is a must in the wilderness ‘ dustry at the expense of the In nd larly 
and a money saver everywhere. For full information i ont tench and alee Guneive bh nd- f and 

on the complete line of Safety-Pull Ratchet Lever Hoists ent manufacturers of an out for | lige 

from 34 to 15-ton capacity, write for Bulletin T-SP. their products; (3) that an opt had § “atic 

COFFING HOIST DIVISION a dng taparmltpeoss, Puy 

Bell without notice to the Inde ont, “. 

DUFF-NORTON COMPANY © Danville, Illinois and (4) that the public interes uld : W 

~ ce er- Ocke 

Quik-Lift Electric Hoists * Hoist-Alls * Mighty-Midget Pullers * Spur-Gear not be served if the FCC were el Cke 


Hoists * Differential Chain Hoists * Load Binders * !-Beam Trolleys 
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mit encroachment by the Bell into areas 
where Independent companies stand 
ready and willing to provide service 
equal to that proposed by the Bell 
System. 

A hearing on this matter was held 
last February. The commission’s staff 
recommended denial of the application 
to purchase. The examiner in April 
issued a report in which he found the 
Southwestern Bell had not sustained 
the burden of proving that the pur- 
chase price was reasonable. He also 
found that the alleged service advan- 
tages proposed for subscribers were of 
a speculative and contingent nature. 
This was a victory for our association 
and the Texas association, even though 
the examiner declined to decide the 
monopoly issue sought to be raised by 
the protest. 

The case is still pending before the 
FCC. The Southwestern Bell has filed 
a petition for reopening of the record 
so that it might have an opportunity 
to present further evidence. 


California Radio Case 

Another FCC proceeding in which 
our association participated was Docket 
10200 involving a request by the state 
of California to utilize certain radio 
frequencies to handle Federal-State 
Market News Service. The FSMNS is 
a governmental agency operated in 
California under a formal cooperative 
agreement between the California State 
Department of Agriculture and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
disseminate agricultural marketing in- 
formation. 

The USITA, the California Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
Western Union all opposed California’s 
request. They asserted the carriers 
were quite capable of providing the 
communication service by 
wire circuits and that it was contrary 


necessary 


to the public interest for a_ state 
agency engage in the communica- 
ons business even on a limited scale. 
In a rmal decision rendered in 


July the FCC 
surrender the 


required the state to 


frequencies in question. 


It stated that cessation of the radio 
operation would not result in discon- 
tnuance the news service “since 
vomnmon rriers have stated they can 
furnish re network upon three days 
notice,” e Commission also stated 
that the quencies involved are pecu- 
marly S d to international service 
and th: the nation’s international 
obligati vere a transcendent consid- 
eration, 
ap o speendid victory for pri- 
uf oom _ We hope it is portent 
Docket lay be expected in FCC 
((, awaiting decision, in 
OCTOE 
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the CHANCE “Blackfoot” 


holds more— 














CHANCE 


Recently, a Florida utility company 
saw how it could save money in two 
ways on anchor installations. To cut 
materials costs, this company used 
only one Chance 15 inch Screw 
Anchor. To cut labor costs, these 
Chance Screw Anchors were installed 
by machine. Added together, 
these savings reduced to a 
fraction, what this company 
formerly paid out for guying. 
And pull tests showed no creep 
at 22,000 pounds on their in- 
stallations! You can save 
money too—specify Chance 
Anchors for your guys. 







MIKE THE MOLE SAYS: 


A. B. CHANCE CO. « 200 N. ALLEN ST. « CENTRALIA, MO. 


Here is the most com- 
plete guide to better 
anchoring ever devel- 
oped. It’s chock full of 
how-to-do-it material 


NAME____ 


to help you select the COMPANY nies 


right anchor for every 
guying job—and install 
_ it properly. It’s FREE! 


ADDRESS__ 


CITY & STATE 


“Man, this book can help 
you dig’ anchors better. 


O.K: Have “Mike” send us 


goes down faster 


CAN BE INSTALLED BY MACHINE 
TO CUT LINE CONSTRUCTION COSTS... 


KING SIZE THIMBLEYE 


The extra large eye of the Chance 
Blackfoot accommodates a turning bar 
big enough to make hand installation 
easy, and fits all hole boring machine 
adapters. 


PITCH CONTROLLED 


This accurately pitched, fast cutting 
blade really goes down fast. Every 
size anchor is individually “pitch con- 
trolled.” 













SMALLER HUB 


The smaller hub on Chance Screw Anchors 
means less friction—easier installation. Less 
earth is disturbed during installation. That's 
why the Blackfoot has greater holding power. 











al 





copies of “ANCHORING” 



















No. 1 in a series of test results on LOWELL TELEPHONE WIRES: Resistance to Compression 


LOWELL TELEPHONE WIRES 
ARE COMPRESSION TESTED 
TO INSURE LONG LIFE 
IN SERVICE 







In determining the ability of a drop 
wire to stand up in service, resistance to 
compression is a major factor. All Lowell parallel neoprene 
jacketed drop wire is tested in our laboratory to withstand 
pressure of 2000 lbs. or more before the insulation jackets are 
crushed. To insure this high resistance to compression, all 
conductors are brass flashed and special insulating and jacketing 
compounds are used. Since resistance to compression determines 
the quality of the adhesion these tests prove that 
Lowell Drop Wire will stand the crushing action 
of the P Clamp without cracking of the insulation or 
jacket, thus insuring dependability and 
long life in service. 


CALIBRATION 


DATE 


MFR. 
com 


TYPE 
REPT. 


Typical test for Lowell LNDI18PD2 No. 18 AWG 
Dumbell design parallel wire, illustrated showing 
minimum resistance to compression of 2000 Ibs. 


COMPRESSION TESTER — tests and records resistance to 


Write today for Lowell compression of plastic or rubber insulation jackets. 
Insulated Wire Catalog or 


mention your wiring needs. 


"Fine Wires Only” 
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which California is seeking permission 
to own a microwave radio station to 
handle the general administrativ« com- 
munications of state agencies :n off- 
peak periods. Our association and the 
other groups above mentioned are als 
participating in this proceeding. 


Charitable Contributions 


A gradual change has taken place 
in the attitude of the public concerning 
the civic duty of corporations in mak. 
ing contributions to charitable organ- 
izations. Local fund raising agencies 
are relying more and more upon co) 
porate giving. Expenditures for con- 
tributions are in many quarters re- 


garded as a necessity, much in the 
category as payments covering 
taxes, payrolls, and materials and sup.- 
plies. 


same 


During the past year our association 
has drawn to the attention of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission thé 
fact that for all practical 
such expenditures represent a 
sary expense and should be 
accounted for as such. We asked that 
the commission’s accounting rules be 
appropriately amended. The AT&T has 
made a similar request. 


pu rposes 
neces- 
business 


In a Notice of Proposed Rule Mak- 
ing in June, the commission showed a 
disposition to view this matter real- 
istically, while at the same time rais- 
ing question whether a maximum limit 
should be set on amounts of contribu- 
tions or restrictions set up as to the 
types of charity. The Accounting Com- 
mittee of the National Association ot 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
has expressed opposition to the charg- 
ing of contributions to operation. S 
have a number of state commissions. 
This matter is now awaiting furthe! 
commission action. 


Advertising Program 
The national advertising 
upon which our association embarked 
in May, 1954, is paying increasing div- 
idends in public recognition of th 
existence of an Independent branch of 
the telephone industry. This takes 
many forms. One is the large volume 
of mail from people who did not know 
before there was such a thing as an In- 
dependent telephone company, fro 
people seeking information as to 
vestment opportunities, from financla 
institutions interested in obtaining 
formation about the extent of the ° 
erations of our companies, from colles 
and high school students, and fron 
people in other walks of lif 


progran 


sa 


That the advertising program Wa 
much needed one is attested by al 
general enthusiasm with which 1 bas 
been acclaimed. The Independent T° 
phone industry is becoming «now? na 
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tionally aS an important part of the 
economy of the country. As the in- 


iystry grows so must our association 
, its field of usefulness if it is to 
sequit its responsibility to Independent 


telephone companies and their manu- 


facturers and suppliers. The advertis- 
ng program represents a bold and ag- 
essive attempt to claim a fair share 


f public recognition. 


Vew Emblem 

For some time a need has been felt 
a revised emblem or insignia to 
lentify and represent the Independent 
dustry. Various suggestions have 
heen considered over the years. At the 
\nril, 1955, meeting of our board of 
irectors a new emblem was. finally 
ilopted. It shows a handset telephone 
nclosed in a circle with the word “In- 
ependent” in the diameter. Distribu- 
tion of it was made to member tele- 
hone and manufacturing companies 
July and it was introduced nation- 
ily in magazine advertisements which 
ppeared in Time and U.S. News and 
Vorld Report in August. Your asso- 
ation has applied to the Patent Of- 
fice for the necessary trademark. 

The new emblem may be used by 
ny company in our industry. It is 
ecessary, however, that a company 
e a member of our association before 
ising the words ‘“‘United States Inde- 
endent Telephone Association” ap- 
pearing around the inside of the circle. 
The emblem can be used in local and 
ational advertising, on telephone 
jooths, buildings, signs, vehicles, and 
Nn company letterhead and telephone 
lirectories. It will tend to unite even 
ore closely the entire Independent 
telephone industry under a single rec- 
gnizable nsignia. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Baile y then 


viewed thre responsibilitie s and activ- 
les of the USITA’s 22 committees, 
th 148 embers, and also the asso- 
ation’s 14 regional small company 
nittees, with 77 membe rs.] 


Conclusion 


From foregoing condensed sum- 
hary of tivities and from other in- 
‘ormation available to our membership 
‘must be apparent that your associa- 
nin Many ways is seeking to acquit 
'8 Tespo bility. It will I believe be 
*Vident th the organization is a live, 
ynamic strument of much _ useful- 
“8S to operating and manufac- 
Ting cx anies that maintain mem- 
ership Y , 

Ove; t} 


years the association has 





Nad a prs at 
otent, ( 
‘ntial in 


history. It has been a 
structive force and_influ- 
ny ways of great value to 
_ Inde; ndent companies and the 
‘ms that supply their equipment and 
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At the Peninsular Telephone Co. 


it’s C&D Batteries 
for EXTRA life 


C&D installation at the Peninsular Telephone Co., St. Armand 
Office, Sarasota, Florida. 26 cells, Type RCT-840, rated 840 A.H., 
are C&D PlastiCal (lead calcium) 


The Peninsular Telephone Company is the second largest independent telephone 
company in the country, and serves the Central West Coast area of Florida with Tampa 
as its headquarters. To help provide continuous, dependable telephone service for one 
of Florida's busiest tourist centers, the Peninsular Telephone Co. chose C&D PlastiCal 
(lead calcium) batteries for several of the installations in its system 


For your next battery, specify C&D, for with C&D you get 


1. Maximum battery life—minimum expectancy of 25 years 


2. Better maintenance—patented Post Seal eliminates acid creepage— 
lead calcium means less water additions 
Maximum safety, see C&D’s exclusive Saftee-Vent—and tough poly 
Styrene jars and fu cover 


You can order C&D batteries from your equipment supplier 


Write for Bulletins! 
For details and specifications on C&D telephone bat 
teries, write for Bulletins T-5: and T-528 Rev. 3 


BATPERIES, (Nae 


of Conshohocken, 


Industrial Batteries since 1906 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 








Rural Protection 
MEANS 


COOK PROTECTION 
WITH BUCKEYE SERVICE 



















COOK 

5 CIRCUIT 

POWER CROSS 
PROTECTOR 


This heavy duty arrester has been developed for 
telephone protection when there is a joint occu- 
pancy of poles by communication and power 
circuits. It provides a single assembly for 5 cir- 
cuits requiring only one ground wire. The No. 
10 copper wire coiled pigtail leads are precut 
to the correct lengths for convenient installa- 
tion on a 10B cross arm. 


Catalog No. 501-50 


















COOK 
SINGLE CIRCUIT 
POWER CROSS 
PROTECTOR 


The miniature member of the family 
is also used in the event of contact 
between the power and communica- 
tion circuits, in addition to furnish- 
ing considerable protection from 
lightning damage. This protector is 
furnished with an alloy cover, a 
bracket for quick-easy mounting and 
3 copper wire leads. 








Catalog No. 501-40 





BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS 21, OHIO 
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other operating needs. In the memon 
of those familiar with its pas! and 
present it has many monuments ({o th 


success which has crowned its « ‘forts. 


An alert consciousness of the de. 
mands of a growing industry wi!! con 
tinue to stimulate the association to 
seek and achieve even richer goals i; 
the years that lie ahead. 


790-STATION EXEMPTION 


Continued from page 29 


exchanges located within a few miles 
of each other. 

One company being a single ex 
change company would be exempt, 
while another exchange, perhaps mucl 
smaller, would not be exempt becausi 
it belonged to a multiple exchange com 
pany. It would certainly be most diffi 
cult to explain to telephone users the 
difference in the higher telephone 
charges required in the exchange hav 
ing no exemption. This certainly would 
be most embarrassing to the utility 


commissioners who would be required 


to approve these higher rates to compl} 
with the law. Certainly, no one famil 
iar with the operation of the telephon 
industry, would recommend a company 
exemption rather than on the basis 
ort an exchange. 

You have a most devoted and efficient 
staff in the Washington office who have 
given you service far beyond the cal 
of duty. 

Your Employment Relations Con 
mittee have given generously of the 
time and effort in your behalf. 

However, the final outcome of this 
matter rests in the hands of the peopl 
who operate the exchanges involved 
We can plan, assist and direct you 


| efforts but the final effort must com 


from you. I hope you realize the 
seriousness of this situation and that 
you will immediately commence wor! 
to protect not only your industry but 
yourself. 


TELEPHONE MERCHANDISING 


Continued from page 


| best we can provide, than of those tha 


have already been built. 

Let me sum up in this way: 

The key word of merchandising 
planning—and the first st in this 
plan would be knowledge- 


Knowledge of where our market § 
and its size, ; 
Knowledge of what is requred 


serve it, and when, 
Knowledge of all that t! impli 
in terms of materials. 


‘ ” ‘to mal 
The second step is to trans ate ™ 
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ket information into design and style 
and procurement. 

And the third step is the offer 
advertise, to promote, to sell. 


to 





We are well on our way to having 
service in every home and making it 
nossible for any home to dial any other 
through direct distance dialing. And, 
as we eliminate the multi-party resi- 
lence line and the so-called rural line 
(which we must do), we shall find that 
the use of the service—which, after 
all, is the real test of its value— its 
se for both neighborhood and far 
away places, will increase by leaps and 
hounds. We could do much to bring 
this about quicker and more surely if 
we plan for it. 

As we look at the way this country 
has grown, at the trends of the future, 
and at the way our citizens demand 
the conveniences of life—and as we 
ealize that our services, communica- 
tions, are the heart and the spark of 
all this growth—then we realize the 
full importance of the responsibility 
e jointly have to furnish the best 
service within our power to provide. 
At the same time, what a tremendous 
pportunity—an opportunity not only 
to serve the whole nation, but a chance 
to serve it better and more completely 
than ever before. Our aim must be 
the best possible service. Our mer- 
handising efforts should be directed 


there 


YOUR DATE WITH DESTINY 


Continued from page 35 


y statistics—forgetting the human ele- 
ent, 

You now ask, “Did it pay its way?” 
We felt many of these rural lines did 
ot pay their way, but we knew they 
ould eventually pay dividends. Just 
sten. The government has not built 
he mile of competing line in our terri- 
‘ory. We serve every rural electric 


operat in our territory. 

Does this deep and abiding interest 
the welfare of our rural areas pay? 
“etme give you a little human interest 
tory, 


Government Encroachment 


In Jacison County, Arkansas, one 
trong 3 | electric cooperative deter- 
ned ti eate a public utility district 
conde; and take over all the elec- 


lc pro} in that county. Our prop- 
f ty was 


: for sale. The issue went to 
ne ball x. We had to go to the 
eople, co-op had the backing of 





ma! 


NY 


the ’ 

le publ ower proponents of the na- 
on—al]] e way from Washington 
Wn to wport, Ark. 

| At 7:: every morning, when you 
me t i 

ned ¢ the radio, the announcer 
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PREFORMED 
PRINCIPLE 


‘ . . +4 
a\cr advance in line accessory *! 
oO 


The Preformed method of producing line accessories 
is an exclusive new development for the telephone industry. 
It incorporates the use of Preformed Rods—helically formed 
within exacting tolerances—to serve varied “fitting” functions all 
along the line. No more bolts—no compression tools—simplified 
construction. More than just something new, Preformed Products 
represent a better, faster and more economical way to dead-end, 
splice, support, or protect conductors and strands. 
For more information on their exclusive advantages, consult 
your telephone distributor. 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY... 


DEAD-ENDS \ FA <= 
Mi ‘ mar” 
OTHER 


PRODUCTS: SPLICES 


Armor Rods...Lashing 
Rods... Splints-and-Ties 












\] --- Tangent Supports... : 

| Dead-Ends and Splices | 

My for rural ''B" con- - 

1} struction 

j | \ i| 

| i 4 WY 

} 4! 1/ Wy 

Hi, : Y 

Hl \ AS \ = 

ws 

GUY-GRIPS LINE GUARDS : 


Consult Your Telephone Distributor 
Made in accordance with or for use under one or more of the 


following U. S. Patents: 2,275,019; 2,587, 521; 2,609,653; 
2,691,865; other patents pending. 


PREFORMED LINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
5349 St. Clair Avenue « Cleveland'3, Ohio 
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look to the Leader 


KLEIN 


CLIMBERS 


PLIERS 


SAFETY 
BELTS 


SAFETY 
STRAPS 


HERE’S SAFETY—SERVICE 


you can always depend on. 
For Klein tools and equipment 
are designed better for your 
jobs— made of the finest ma- 
terials—individually tested 
and inspected. Look for the 
familiar Klein trade-mark— 
serving the electrical industry 
“since 1857.” 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 
Foreign Distributor: 


International Standard Electric Corp., New York 


a 
aac KLEIN oon 


7200 McCORMICK ROAD + CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 


Write for your 
free copy of the 
Klein Pocket 
Tool Guide 
Today! 
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would say, “The next voice you will 
hear is the President of the United 
States.”’ Then President Truman would 
come on the air for the purpose of 
influencing the people of Jackson 
County to vote for that public utility 
district. Then, the announcer would 
say, “The next voice is the Secretary 
of the Interior in Washington.” Then, 
again, “The next voice is that of Sen. 
Lister Hill of Alabama’’—all pleading 
with the people of one Arkansas county 
to vote for a public utility district to 
take 


condemn and 


erty. 


over private prop- 


I traveled every highway in that 
county, visited many homes, and went 
out to the fields and helped pick cotton. 
Qur boys had previously helped organ- 
ize 14 rural development 


this Jackson County. 


programs in 
Those people did 
not care anything about Hamilton 
Moses, but they did that the 
power company men had helped them 
their community 
had worked 


recall 
set up development 
program and with them 
in various community undertakings. 
Yes, this work and these 
paid off in a big way. 


rural lines 
The people of 
that county voted 4'o to 1 against the 
public utility district, regardless of 
Sen. Lister Hill and Secretary Chap- 
man and even President Truman. 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


talk about trouble. How would 
you like to be in Arkansas’ shoes? 
There that inland state with 
Texas and all of its bragging on one 
and the Valley Au- 
thority, with all of its boasting and 
preferences, on the other side—Texas, 
with all of its wealth of black gold, 
and Tennessee, with all of its federal 
preferences 


You 
sits 


side Tennessee 
, 


and cheap rates, 
financed by the tax-payers of the na 
tion! 


power 


For a number of years, the Congress 
has been appropriating from the fed- 
eral treasury some 2 to 7 million dol- 
lars per year as a special development 
fund for the Tennessee Valley. A Chat- 
tanooga newspaper quotes Chairman 
Clapp to the effect that if this fund is 
denied, some 344 employes, devoting 
their time to the development of that 
territory, must be taken from the pay- 
roll. 

Why should the federal treasury 
finance the expansion and development 
and betterment programs of one area 
in preference to the other sections of 
the nation? 


TVA Does Not Pay Its Way 

TVA’s continuous deficit—these red 
figures—this interest—these forgiven 
taxes—are all being passed on to the 
other taxpayers of the country. This 
constitutes a distinct discrimination 
against every other section of America. 


Any 
continues to vote TVA funds—w thout 
providing that TVA pay its ow: way 


member of the Congres. wh 


—pay taxes just like other utilities. 
and a reasonable rate of interest to 
the government for the funds actually 


devoted to the power business liv 
ing a nail in the industrial coffin of | 
own state. 


Leadership’s Responsibility 


Let’s ask ourselves 


questions. Have we been giv te 


much attention to material th 

bales and barrels—to bushels an aye 
nets—to greed and to gold? Have we 
given too little attention to the urg 
of the human soul? Have we eve 


realized that battles are fought a ve 
in the spirit of man? How are we 
going to answer Mr. 


common call for an larger share 


in the 


evel 
benefits of ou 
American Way 


ever-increasing 
proudly boasted 


Life? 


This is a brief story of the citizer 
ship effort of one little company 
helping a people build a state. Maybe 
this little story will challenge some of 
the great big concerns of the natio 
to undertake greater citizenship efforts 


in providing zest and hope for the life 
and lot of the average man. 


I wonder how many of the 


treme! 
here today 


have any active interest in local citizer 


dous concerns represented 


ship activities—in state development 
organizations in community-building 
programs in the various states 


which they operate? 


I wonder how many of you have eve 


even discussed with your own family 


our Declaration of Independence an 
the Bill of Rights- 


of American liberty? 


those basic charters 


I wonder if 


any of you companies, 
or you top executives, have eve! made 
any personal sacrifice in an effort t 
sell this way of life—this method 01 
doing business under which you have 
builded the greatest producti ma 
the earth, to your employes—or to you 
high schools and colleges—or even ! 
your own families? 

I wonder if we are selling mucl 
the bigness of business rather thal the 
goodness of business? I wor if we 
are selling too much our profits fron 
the business rather than its efits 
the citizen? Mr. Average Cit hears 
about one company doing a billior 
dollar business in one yeat out tO] 
executives drawing tremendo''s sala 
ries. Is it not natural for ! to ast 
—‘Am I getting my share il] this 


prosperity? If these big fo! do nol 
care about us average citizens. Wl! 
have to use our own power?” 

I wonder if any company !* 
here would even consider giv '% 4. 


TELEPHONY 


some pe nent 


Average Man's 








to a 
if al 
out | 
han 
out 
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ld 
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to a man over 45 years old? I wonder 
if anyone here will consider working 
out some job for any of our physically 
handicapped—or do we just turn them 
out on a cold world, and then com- 
nlain because we have to pay taxes for 
old age pensions? 





When any nation values anything 
more than a deep and abiding interest 
n the welfare of its citizens, its future 
s insecure. We can’t continue to com- 
promise. We can’t take a _ half-loaf. 
This policy brought Europe to Munich 
and America to war. Democracy means 
nothing to a hungry man. Economic 
freedom starts and stops with a job. 
To be politically free, man must be eco- 
nomically free, and that depends on 
you. Our democracy will work for us 
when we work for our democracy. 


There is a way out. Not through 
liticians not through Washington 
nor any state capital—not through gov- 
ernment — but through you big, fine 
business leaders that really care. You 
face your life’s greatest opportunity— 
a continuing challenge—which, if un- 
lertaken boldly and with clear think- 
ng, can produce a new social and eco- 
nomic era for our people. 

Everything you hold dear is in the 
balance. There are loose in this coun- 
try today two conflicting theories of 
ife and of living. They are at each 
other’s throats. Both cannot survive. 
It is history’s most decisive battle for 
the hearts and minds of men. 

The time has come for every man to 
stand up and be counted. Many of your 
greatest minds believe it is later than 
you think. The time has come when you 
cannot be fish and fowl at the same 
time. You cannot be hot in the morn- 
ing and cold in the afternoon. You 
can’t tolerate and endorse government 
in business, in competition with private 
industry—and at the same time claim 
that you are an advocate of private en- 
terprise—and maintain your own self- 
respect. 

In the presence of this great com- 
pany, | am reminded of a story of 
Thomas Jefferson, one of the founders 
of our Democracy. Jefferson wrote his 
Wnepitaph and gave it to his daughter, 
Martha Randolph, just two days before 
his death. He said he did not want one 
word changed. 

The ¢ itaph reads: “Here is buried 
Thomas lefferson, Author of The Dec- 
‘aration of Independence, Author of 
the Virg nia Statute for Religious Free- 
dom anc the Father of the University 
of Virgi: ia.” 


He ha been a member of Congress 
and gov: nor of his state and minister 
to Fray and secretary of state and 
‘lee pre-ident and president of his 
“ountry. He does not mention any of 
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ONAN Electric Plant! 


More plug-in power for construction work . . . higher mobility 
for emergency standby applications! On construction jobs where 
high-line power is not available, the Onan “CW” gives you abun- 
dant power for all your electric tools, equipment and lights. Now 
you can use one unit (in place of several smaller portable plants) 
reducing servicing time and maintenance costs. 

Onan “CW” Electric Plants are unusually compact, quiet- 
running and economical to operate: weigh only half as much 
as water-cooled plants of the same capacity. Powered by Onan 
two-cylinder, suction-air-cooled gasoline engines built with mas- 
sive, long-wearing parts for continuous, heavy-duty service. 
Fully-protected by heavy-gauge steel housing; stay on the job in 
any weather. 


Wide range of accessories make the “CW” more versatile 


You can equip your “CW" Electric Plants for any type of portable service with a wide 
range of accessories including skid, battery rack, 9-gallon fuel tank, weather-proof 
housing, two-wheel trailer, or 4-wheel, rubber-tired dolly. Put one of these portable, 
high-capacity units on your job now! 


Onan builds electric plants for every need—400 to 50,000 watts 


Write for folder x4-362 
D.W.ONAN & SONS INC. 


3503 University Ave. S. E. * Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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NOW... CHANCE 
PIKE POLES 
ARE LAMINATED! 


For greater uniformity... 
greater rigidity! 


Now...Chance Pike Poles are made by bonding 
together carefully selected Douglas fir boards. 
Laminated Pike Poles have many advantages 
over the old, single board pike pole. They’re 
more rigid. They’re more uniform. Each board 
reinforces the other. 
































STANDARD 
PIKE 


SAFETY 
PIKE 


SAFETY PIKE — Point 
can be reversed as 
shown in circle, for safe- 
tyin handling and trans- 
porting between jobs. 


PLASTIC 
PROTECTED 


Chance laminated 
Pike Poles are availa- 
ble with tough Maplac 
plastic coating. Splin- 

tering of the wood is 
eliminated. Lost-time 
hand injuries, caused by 
splinters, are avoided. 
ft FATS TO BUY 
HIGH QUALITY INA 
PIKE POLE. Only ona 
Chance pike pole will you 
find the steel reinforced 
butt which protects the 
end of the pike. And only 
laminated Chance pike 
poles are available with 
Maplac protection. 
Write for the full story 
today. 
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these things. He told his daughter why. 
Here is what he said: “The things in 
this epitaph are the things I did for 
the people. The other things not men- 
tioned are the things my people did 
for me.” 





I have tried in my simple and humble 
| way to challenge the high citizenship 
and the deep patriotism of the great 
| industry you so fully and finely repre- 
| sent. The people of America look up 
| to you. They have great faith in you. 
They have a right to expect much from 
you. 


REPORT OF USITA 
PLANT COMMITTEE 


Continued from page 36 


| discuss any problems with anyone of 
| the Plant Committee members, we will 
| be available during this convention, 
| and if any one member is not able to 
give you a satisfactory explanation or 
answer, no doubt the matter will be 
brought before the Committee as a 
whole by him, and an answer provided 
in due course. 

If at any time any member of the 
committee or sub-committees can be of 
help to you, I am sure you will find 
| these men most willing and cooperative. 
In the selection of these members we 
tried to obtain them from all parts of 
the country so that some member is 
not too far from your location. Many 
of these committee members have been 
| helpful in their state association con- 
ventions. 


ACTIVITIES OF USITA 
RADIO COMMITTEE 


Continued from page 40 








| occasion again to draw attention to 
| the fact that in the public interest and 
| without any capital expenditure by the 
Federal State Market News Service, 
the required service can be rendered 
without any undue hardship by leasing 
wire facilities from common carriers. 

The commission also stated that its 
action does not prejudice the establish- 
ment of a microwave radio system to 
be owned and operated by the state 
of California (Docket No. 10777). On 
the basis of its recent order in Docket 
No. 10200, the commission is apparently 
of the opinion that the establishment 
of the California microwave system, if 
and when it takes place, will be in the 
distant future and, therefore, develop- 
ments will be carefully watched by the 
association. 


the FCC. It has recently come to our 
attention that a petition of a somewhat 
similar nature to that covered in the 
previous paragraph for California has 





(4) Minute Maid Corp. Petition to | 





Sending the first 
transcontinental 
telegram 


One of the epic achievements in Amer- 
ican communication history was the 
completion of the first transcontinental 
telegraph line in 1861. 

It was thought it would take ten 
years to complete the line, but Western 
Union amazed the nation by finishing 
it in three months and twenty days. 
The lines were joined at Salt Lake City 
on Oct. 24, 1861. The first transcon- 
tinental telegram was sent by Stephen 
]. Field, Chief Justice of California, to 
President Abraham Lincoln, expressing 
the loyalty of that state to the Union. 

The first Hemingray Glass Insulators 
were made in this same era. Through 
constant research and development 
they have kept pace with the « 
nication systems of the world 


ommu- 


If you need an insulator for a com- 
munication job—it’s in the Hemingray 
line. Most jobbers carry complete 


stocks. Write for 
free descriptive 


catalog. Kimble wl = 4 
Glass Company, SN > a Z 
subsidiary of = le = wh 2 
Owens-Illinois, Al = 
Toledo 1, Ohio. Z| — S 
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been made for the state of Florida by 
the Minute Maid Corp. This company 
is engaged in the growing, harvesting, 
hauling and processing of citrus fruit 
i» Florida and is applying to the FCC 
for permission to operate a microwave 
system involving eight widely sepa- 
rated points located in either Bell or 
Independent areas. With the under- 
sanding that the required facilities 
can be supplied on demand by common 
carriers operating within this area, 
this petition of the Minute Maid Corp. 
will be carefully followed through regu- 
atory channels. 


(5) Proposed Rules for Private Use 
of Microwave Systems. A meeting called 
by the FCC on Mar, 14 in Washington 
to discuss rules for regular licensing 
{ private microwave systems was at- 
tended on behalf of the USITA by the 
the Radio Com- 


chairman of Service 


mittee. 
In the carrier 
icrowave fixed stations above 890 mec 
the Public Safety, 
Transportation 


past, non-common 


and 
have 


Industrial 
Land Services 
been licensed on an experimental or 


evelopmental basis, and the FCC was 


somewhat concerned with the heavy 
lemand for frequencies in these bands 
vithout rules governing such use. 
Hence, the meeting of all interested 
parties to assist the FCC in arriving 

suitable rules governing private 


se of microwave frequencies. 


The meeting was well attended by 


epresentatives of prominent radio 
eaulpment manufacturers and organi- 
zations representing bus, truck, rail- 


ay, power and pipelines industries as 
well as fire, police and others. Common 


arriers represented included the Bell 
System, Western Union and _ the 
USITA, each with one or more persons 
Acting only in the capacity as observers 
‘ince the bands in question are not 
signed to common carriers. 

From the standpoint of common car- 

s, probably the most important 
aspect of the proposed rules for the 
Vate u of microwave systems is 
eligibility.” In other words, if the 


owave bands available for private 


‘e are to be assigned to all classifica- 





lions of lustry in addition to some 
‘the larger users mentioned in the 
‘oregoing. two things are almost cer- 
‘ain to happen, 
Une is ‘hat there will be competition 
provid. .g services that would nor- 
nally be ndered by common carriers 
‘ J seco! ly, the frequency spectrum 
available private use will be rapidly 
lepleted., 
— Ss some indication that the 
“CC has in mind rules that would 
apply to 4 -estricted number of private 
“assificat. ns and to specific services 
OCTOBE: 22, 1955 
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Model 201076 "Proven" Service Body 







Why be satisfied with less when 
literally thousands of Model 20I- 
U76 Service Bodies are providing 
fast and economical service in the 
Public Utility industry daily. 


Designed to meet your particular 
needs—to carry all necessary 
materials and tools accessibly—to 
provide many years of dollar-sav- 
ing, everyday service. Why not 
have Model 201U76 working 
for you? 





Right side view 
showing con- 
venient material 
and tool com- 


partments. 





Latest type lad- 
der bracket, 
adjustable parti- 
tioned drawers. 


Left side view 
showing readily 
accessible extra 


tire compartment. 
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for Bulletin 930 today. 


EASY TO OBTAIN REGARDLESS OF YOUR LOCATION 
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G4h0T6 
HTL -135 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA U.S.A. 


Cost Per Mile 


@ Efficient rural telephone circuits can 
be built at minimum overall cost where 
@Crapo HTL-135 High-Tensile Line Wire 
is used to full advantage. For @rapo 
HTL-135 makes possible spans up to 350 
feet in heavy, 540 feet in medium and 
650 feet in light loading districts. Longer 
spans mean fewer pole structures with 
substantial savings in material and labor 
costs per mile. 

The rugged tensile strength of @rapo 
HTL-135 and its heavy galvanized coat- 
ing provide dependable and economical 
service life on typical rural lines. 

Ask your jobber for details or write 
direct for engineering data! 








INDIANA 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana 
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to be rendered by private microwave 
systems, but it was also apparent that 
this did not conform to the wishes of 


| some of those present. To date the 
| FCC has not issued rules governing 
| private use of microwave frequencies. 


(6) Docket Nos. 9703 and 10742. In 


| the matter of revision of sub-part K 
| of Part II, Rules Governing the Special 
| Industrial Radio Services and Amend- 


ment of Section 2.104, Table of Fre- 


quency Allocations, of Part 2 of the 


commission’s rules. 


A statement was filed with the FCC 
on Docket Nos. 9703 and 10742 calling 


| attention to the fact that Independent 


telephone common carriers are unable 
to qualify under common carrier mo- 
bile radio rules to serve their own ve- 
hicles in the construction, servicing, 
repairing and maintaining of telephone 
plant, or in engineering service activi- 
ties, including field surveys required 
in the planning of outside plant. 

This situation militates against the 
efficient performance of the public 
service duties and responsibilities of 
Independent companies. Specifically, it 
was suggested that telephone common 
carriers should be included in the 
classification of Special Industrial 
Rules along with other public service 


| utilities. 


(7) Docket No. 10832. In the matter 
of amendment of Parts 2, 3, and 4 of 
the Commission’s Rules and Regula- 
tions and the Standards of Good En- 
gineering Practice Concerning FM 
Broadcast Stations to permit FM 
broadcast stations to engage in speci- 
fied non-broadcast activities on a 
simplex and/or multiplex basis. 

A statement was filed on behalf of 
the Independent telephone industry by 
your association calling attention to 
the fact that various petitions have 
been filed in the past for common car- 
rier assignments in the lower fre- 
quency bands and submitting that if 
full utilization could not be made by 
FM broadcast stations in the frequen- 
cies assigned for their use thus neces- 
sitating a reallocation of these fre- 
quencies, consideration should be given 
to their use by telephone common car- 
riers in order to meet their essential 
service needs. 

(8) Docket No. 11164. This docket 
covered proposed amendment of rules 
governing television auxiliary broad- 
cast stations and would permit private 
inter-city radio stations to operate 
their own inter-city relay auxiliary in- 
stead of utilizing common carrier facil- 
ities for the stated reason of realizing 


| reduced monthly mileage charges for 
| television transmission facilities thus 


provided. The USITA Radio Service 
Committee assisted in the preparation 
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of a statement opposing the proposed 
relaxation of the commission’s rules. 


(9) Docket No. 11253. This docket 
covered proposed rules to split the ex- 
isting mobile channels in the 25-50-me 
and 152-162-me land mobile radio 


bands. This, in brief, would provide 


two channels for each channel now as- TYPE 
signed but would involve some obse- 


lescence in equipment if adopted. 
The statement filed on behalf of the 
ME association (USITA) opposed band- 


splitting except as a last resort and 


oa —— 


then only to be carried out in areas 


vhere additional mobile channels were 
; : = 
necessary, in order to reduce equip- 


nent obsolescence. 


The statement stressed the need fo. 
additional mobile channels for common 
—f carrier public service as a prime con- 
sideration and the need to leave band- 
splitting for a later date after all fre- 
quency assignment possibilities are ex- 
hausted and when improved technique 
and equipment might be available to 
carry this out in a more efficient 


manner. 


(10) Dockets Reviewed. In addition 
) the foregoing, Docket Nos. 11226 













oad 

11234 and 11279 were reviewed by the -— | 
Radio Service Committee with no ac- |__ 
a 
tion recommended. a 

= 
eee |. yy | 
(11) Carrier Co-ordination. As pre- 


viously reported, a subcommittee of the 
Radio Service Committee consisting of 
the chairman and two members were 
appointed by the association to con- 
sider the question of carrior co-ordina- 
tion. 
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Due to the number of radio manu- 

facturers with new carrier systems in 

the planning stages, particularly those for 

designed for rural telephone service, 

there is a need for carrier co-ordina- 

) tion in order to avoid conflicts with RURAL DISTRIBUTION 
existing systems. CABLE 


At the present writing, all carrier 
manufacturers have been circularized 


outlining the problem and asking for A cast aluminum combination terminal box 
a ee ee Se and housing for loading coils. Designed to 
“arrier systems and those planned for . ae ee ; . 
the future. From the replies that have be used with the new rural distribution wire 
een received to date, it is indicated : and available in 8 types to meet your re- 
that e¢¢ er ‘ — ers realize ‘ ° . ° ° 
a ee ee quirements. Terminals are available with or 
problem and plan to be cooperative; : : 

me | however, information to the contrary without protectors and designed to accom- 

— "2 whic onflicts are indicated should modate loading coils of 88MH or 44MH 
de fory 


ded to the attention of the : . 
| subcommittee. - inductance. Available through all telephone 
| equipment suppliers. 
y Oy ce uding this report, I would vw PP 
xe to ‘ake this opportunity of ac- 


knowled. ‘ng the aid and cooperation of COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT & ENGINEERING Co. 


the me rs ea ee 

ees s of the Radio Service and 5646 WEST RACE AVENUE CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
ler" o-ordination Committees dur- 

Ing the St year. 
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Belts with the additional 
4 Nylon Safety Feature... 
Work Safely . . . Com- 
fortably . . . with tools 
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BASHLIN Quality 
Alcoa Aluminum 
Alloy Adjustable 
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MICROWAVE FOR 
INDEPENDENTS 


Continued from page 43 


Fortunately, the more reliable micro- 
wave manufacturers and their distribu- 
tors are willing to provide considerable 
engineering assistance in the planning, 
layout, and installation of their sys- 
tems. Some manufacturers have an 
“Engineer, Furnish and Install” serv- 
ice that permits a complete system to 
be purchased from the manufacturer 
under a package plan. 


This includes all the planning, engi- 
neering, furnishing of material (micro- 
wave equipment, towers, roads, build- 
ings, etc.) and installation. The price 
of such a package is probably less than 
it would be if you engineered and in- 
stalled it yourself—at least for the 
first few systems or until your engi- 
neers have had some radio experience. 
You can even include the training of 
your operating and maintenance per- 
sonnel in the package. With such as- 
sistance from the manufacturer, al- 
most any telephone company can afford 
to make good use of microwave. 


As a final word of caution, I would 
like to point out several factors which 
should be a vital part of your decision 
on the type of microwave equipment to 
use. These factors are intangible. They 
are concerned with the microwave sup- 
plier more than with the equipment 
itself. They can be partially deter- 
mined by checking with other compa- 
nies that have had experience with the 
particular type of microwave you are 
considering. They can also be deter- 
mined from your own knowledge and 
experience in dealing with the various 
suppliers of microwave. In considering 
any type of microwave, ask yourself 
these questions about the manufacturer 
and his distributor: 


(1) Are they reliable? In other deal- 
ings with you have they always shown 
they have the best interests of your 
company in mind? 


(2) Are the manufacturer and his 
distributor experienced in telephone re- 
quirements? Some manufacturers build 
their equipment primarily for indus- 
trial or other markets and have not 
attempted to build microwave equip- 
ment designed specifically to be inte- 
grated into the telephone plant. 


Equipment designed for industrial 
use, though often cheaper than tele- 
phone type equipment, is seldom really 
less expensive because it may not be 
completely satisfactory for toll use. 
Microwave equipment is available from 
manufacturers who have designed their 
equipment specifically for the telephone 
company toll plant. Everything in their 


| equipment, from the manner of rack 


mounting to the instruction books, 
drawings, and descriptive literature, 











Do More 
With Less 














Seymoue Smitx 
TELEPHONE PRUNERS 


Illustrated above is No. 11 Tree Pruner with 
center cut action by tempered steel blade 
that easily handles 1” branches. Head is 
reinforced malleable iron. Spruce poles with 
telescoping aluminum joints. For heavier work 
No. 12-18, capacity 1¥.”. Also Pole Saws 


for clearing brush... 


Seymour SmitH 


TIFFANY PRUNERS 











Hand forged throughout. Fast and easy 
double cut action with thin blades 
shaped to “draw in."' Improved bolt and 
nut joint, through handle and riveted 
grip fastening. 








FAST-CUTTING SAWS 





c - 
Blades of Swedish charcoal steel. Larce, deeP 
teeth with heavy set to prevent binc Hond 
and Pole models for all work up toch awing 
Send for FRE: ‘iterature 
Seymour Smit Son, Int. 

Seymour Smity| 4510 me. st. 

kville nn, 

Since 7850 Oa 
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has been designed for your use. This 
equipment may cost a little more in the 
beginning, but it should make up the 
difference in lower operating and main- 
tenance costs. 


(3) Does the manufacturer stand be- 
hind his product? Despite any guar- 
antee he may give you, does he have a 
reputation of working with the cus- 
tomer until the customer is satisfied? 

(4) Are the manufacturer and his 
distributor sympathetic to your prob- 
lems? Too many manufacturers and dis- 
tributors are out to sell all the micro- 
wave they can without caring whether 
you need it or not. 

(5) An important final question some 
of you should ask yourselves is: “Do 
the manufacturer and his distributor 
sell to your customers without first con- 
sulting you?” Some manufacturers are 
so eager for sales they will come into 
your territory and compete with you 
in providing private or leased commu- 
nications facilities. Reliable manufac- 
turers, however, respect your operating 
territory and will sell to your customers 
only through you or with your consent. 

Some of these customers are now 
coming to the telephone companies to 
take over these services after they have 
found many cost items were overlooked 
n the original planning, such as re- 
placement of equipment, taxes on in- 
estments, and good maintenance. 

A word of warning in taking over 
these services—you may find you are 
taking over a radio system instead of 
21 communication system. As a word 
f explanation, many of you have heard 
adios in cabs, police and law enforce- 
ment agencies, and have tried to dis- 
tinguish what was being said. In most 
if these systems it is impossible to 
ecognize the speaker’s voice. In tele- 
phone communication systems we should 
always strive to meet the standard 
signal-to-noise ratio as well as estab- 
ished transmission levels. 


The answers to these questions are 
very important—often more important 
than the details of the equipment it- 
self. Choose a manufacturer and dis- 
tributor you can rely on and you will 
have little to worry about in the plan- 
hing, buying, installation and operation 
of microwave systems. 


FIELD USE OF NEW 
NEVELOPMENTS 


ntinued from page 50 


(©) No special balancing networks 
equires 


(7) l.ss maintenance required to 
Operate 
The of the negative impedance 


“epeate n some cases can provide 


@ Savin, outside plant by the use of 
salle: ige cables and/or the elimi- 
nation ading coils. They are being 
used to  rovide satisfactory transmis- 
‘in On \screign exchange and private 
ines n ub-standard but which pre- 
viously 


ild not justify the expense 
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SELF-BONDING a 


(polyethylene based) 


INSULATING TAPE 


@ Quick and easy to apply 
—no sticky adhesive 
—no right or wrong side 


Fuses into solid mass 
Conforms to irregular shapes 


insures permanent moisture seal 


Remains flexible, even at extreme low temperatures 


& 
* 
* 
@ Has superior electrical insulating properties 
. 
@ Lasts as long as the cable insulation 

* 


Unlimited storage life 
—no deformation 
—no deterioration 
Bi-Seal is accepted by the Technical Standards Committee (telephone) of the Rural 


Electrification Administration for splicing thermoplastic insulated, thermoplastic 
sheathed telephone cable. As per REA STANDARD PC-2 and PC-3. 


BI-SEAL is available through your telephone supply distributor. 
Canadian Representative: Drummond & Company, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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MANUFACTURI 
CORPORATION 


12 CANFIELD ROAD, CEDAR GROVE, NEW JERSEY 
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SOAPSTONE DUCT COMPANY 


110 Linfield Drive, Menlo Park, California 


Telephone, Power, 
Lighting and Alarm Circuits .. . 


RUN SIDE-BY-SIDE 
IN OCT-O-DUCT 


In the same trench, Soapstone Oct-O-Ducr 
is carrying primary and_ secondary tele- 
phone, primary and secondary power, street 
lighting and fire alarm circuits for the new. 
$50 million industrial, commercial and resi- 
dential Trousdale Development 17 miles 
south of San Francisco. 


Oct-O-Ducr’s flat sides, convenient length | 


and diameters, and its outstanding electrical, 
chemical and = mechanical characteristics 
make it the natural choice for complicated 


set-ups like this, where installation speed, | 


economy and long life are essential. 


To find out how Oct-O-DuctT can save 
you time ... money ... work, send for 
Specification Bulletin 54-A, and Installa- 
tion Manual 54-B. 
















Offices: 
SPARTANBURG 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


P.O. Box 1662 
Telephone 6347 


DISTRIBUTION YARDS: 





PIEDMONT WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY 


Southern Yellow Pine Poles 
TREATED FOR 


“PERMANENCE” 





Plant: 
AUGUSTA 
GEORGIA 


P.O. Box 700 
Telephone 4-885] 




















Waynesboro, Va............ Tel. 4561 Danbury, Conn........ Tel. PI 8-4401 

Eos oa 5/newedvaanne Tel. 6111 Forestville, Conn...... Tel. LU 3-9212 

Richmond, Va........... Tel. 82-2341 Willimantic, Conn. ...Tel. HA 3-6038 
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of repeaters. Independent te «pho, 
manufacturing companies are now ab), 
to supply this equipment and ‘ etaile 
technical information on the theon 
operation and application may be ob 
tained from them. Fig. 5. illustrates 
in a simple schematic the principa 
features of the negative impedang 
repeater. 

Interesting technical facts regarding 
the new repeaters are: 


(1) Maximum gains are itaine 
with repeaters located at the transmis 
sion mid-point of a circuit. 

(2) Greater gain can be itaine 
on non-loaded than on loaded circuits 

(8) Reduction in transmission los: 
up to one-half of the overall | 
equivalent is feasible. 

(4) Repeaters are available in bot 
the vacuum tube and the transist 
type. The transistor type is power 
from the 48 volt exchange battery. 


The Silicon Rectifier 

Startling news in the field of rectifi 
cation is the recent announcement 
the technical press of a new type ot 
power rectifier element. This news 
of interest to telephone companies as 
most telephone exchanges utilize on 
or more rectifiers for charging bat 
teries and other purposes. 

The new rectifier element is mat 
of silicon and is characterized by its 
large current output and high ce 
voltage for unbelievably small size. Th 
trend in rectifier design down throug! 
the years has been one of increasing 
power and decreasing size and sin 
plicity. The old mercury are rectifi¢ 
is typical of the large complicated re 
tifying elements of former years. Dé 
velopments of copper-oxide and _ late 
selenium elements reduced the rectifi 
in both size and complication. Fig. 
shows the relative size of the ne\ 
silicon rectifier as compared to the 
present-day selenium elements. 

However, the principal disadvantag' 
of these rectifying elements has bee 
their rather limited ability to handl 
the heat generated in the rectifying 
element which necessitates the prov 
sion of large radiating fins. They hav 
also been limited as to their breakdow! 
voltage and current handling abilit) 
which required that a number of él 
ments be used in series or series-parat 
lel combinations. However, these dis 
advantages were all matters of desig 
and the rectifiers which have be 
produced and furnished to th: indust! 
have been very efficient and are givill 
excellent service. 

Some idea of the exceptiona! chara 
teristics of the new rectifying elemel™ 
is shown in Fig. 7. 

Principal features of the new silic 
rectifier may be summed up follows 


TELEPHON’ 
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é (1) Expected to have almost un- 

le limited life span. 

24 (2) Capable of operating at tem- 
peratures up to 400 degrees F. 














































































vy, 
h (3) Unusually high efficiency (i.e., 
very little power lost as heat). 
es ‘ ; 
(4) Extremely small size. Two rec- | 
“8 sfiers the size of peas mounted on a 
ce® metal cooling fin will furnish 20 am- 
pres at 100 volts. This amounts to 
ne 2,000 watts—with only 20 watts heating W i T bs Ss U T T L a S er R Vv t oe FE 
*& loss. a 
(5) Compared to standard rectifying { >». 
elements the new silicon unit will pro- f . 
e vide 5,000 times more current. 
The new development will, in addi- 
ef tion to providing a new and improved 
ts type rectifier for normal battery charg- 
Sf ing purposes, find application in other 
. vays where direct current is essential 
has advantages over alternating 
It 
te current. 
re Typical of these would be brushless 
4¢ generators in which the direct cur- 
ent needed for excitation would be 
btained by silicon rectifiers rotating ¢ C @] oO K 
Mn ith the generator windings, simple 2 4 p A IR 
lf ac to dc welders, magnetic amplifiers, 
ariable speed motors, etc. S T R A N T £ R M 
The new Cook Stranterm is the 
as Prelashed Aerial Cable only cable terminal that can be sup- 
me 2 ; plied with either plastic or lead sheathed 
at Of interest to Independent companies cable stub and has an optional protection 
sa new method of placing aerial cable feature for pairs requiring dischargers. 
a ow being used by Bell System com- Investigate the many economies and im- 
,. | panies. Known as “the pre-lashed provements that are now available when the 
ethod” it utilizes a special cable reel new Cook 26 pair Stranterm is included in 
“ f and strand reel trailer assembly which your outside plant construction. 
ne : ° ° . 
in spins (prelashes) the lashing wire Catalog No. 352-1360 (lead cable stub) 
hi around the cable as it is pulled off the 352-1362 (plastic cable stub) 
ing eel, 
in j eal 
The cable is fed by each pole at 
fie 7 } 
if the support height on special rollers 
De onsisting of two aluminum wheels 
te ith rubber facing. Pairs of pulleys 
fier *e used at poles where there is an 
. angle in the line. During the pulling- 
new | Process, brakes on the feed mecha- 
th ism are adjusted to provide a tension 
approximating 1,000 pounds on _ the 
strand and 100 pounds on the cable. A sagem See —— 
va oe . 2660806666068 
schematic drawing of the pre-lashing 1 Oe ORO SE 
yee . = 
_ | Mechanism as used by the Bell System 
ep song Sea 3 COOK 
ying iin b ieee 
ove To pr ent the cable and strand from 11 PA IR S TR A NTERM 
ie wisting around each other, a “leader” One of the smaller and outstanding members of the 
ae vith hinged lead weights is used be- Cook Stranterm line is this 11 pair terminal, a truly 
ne etm the winch Hae aad the cable as important improvement in cable and drop distribu- 
‘EB shown in & Ges walebia tee tion. Employing the same excellent design features 
. , « &e . 3 re Ss PY ~ . ee 
ele 1 and 9 & as the 26 pair Stranterm, this smaller unit is a great 
( mass yy > s ~ "YW . . . . 
ral En ass through the te mporary asset for improving old and developing new outside 
dis | MeyS aod then return to their origi- plant systems. 
nal posit ; mri adi : . “ 
sig’ due to spring loading. Catalog No. 352-1211 (lead cable stub) 
bee After ~he cable has been pulled in 352-1250 (plastic cable stub) 
rrr : . . 
stry § OY this thod, it is permanently at- 
ving | ‘ached the pole at the winch end 
mg then brought to proper tension at 
vac ma trail’ end. Linemen then transfer % § | | ‘ * | é kK 
ents ‘he cable from the temporary pulleys 
to re i ; 
° regu Supports using a_ special 
ifting to: EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
]ico! 
The : 
7 ) Cine € ye « 2c ele . 
OWS: Bi I pal advantages claimed for | LAWRENCEVILLE ILLINOIS 
/ * pre-ashing process is a saving 
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You can afford 


TELKOR 


POWER EQUIPMENT 
For 


20 CYCLE 


RINGING CURRENT 











———— 





Model S, 50 watts 


TELERING 


Can't be @ Price 
Beat for © Principle 
® Performance 


Easy to install and maintain 
Operates from lighting circuit 


D. C. Power Supplies 
designed to give 


DEPENDABLE LOW 
COST SERVICE 








Model OTC 45 for operator circuit 


For complete information 
Contact your supplier 


TELKOR, INC. 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
P.O. Box 186 Phone 2998 


WE SERVICE ALL MODELS OF THE 
TELERING AT EXTREMELY LOW COSTS. 
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| with a wide flat tape. 


in man hours and less mutilation of 
wood poles. The latter advantage ac- 
crues since with ordinary methods it 
is necessary to climb each pole three 
times, whereas with the pre-lashing 


method climbing is required but twice. | 


Och 


At least one manufacturer is gather- | 


ing field test results on completely fac- 
tory-assembled cable. The manufactur- 
ing process produces regular lead 


| sheath cable with a polyethylene jacket- 


ing lashed to the support messenger 
This type of 
construction has been in use for many 
years in the power industry where the 


support messenger also serves as the | 


| grounded neutral conductor. 


For heavily wooded areas or inac- 
cessible locations, the factory-assembled 
cable enjoys a distinct advantage. 
Whether manufacturing costs can be 
reduced to effect an over-all saving 


| in labor and material, as compared to 
| conventional 
| ment, has not yet been determined. 


methods of cable place- 


Digit Absorbing Advice 
With many operating telephone com- 
panies facing the problem of how to 
work older forms of dial switchboard 
numbering into the 2 letter 5 digit 


national numbering plan, a recent de- 


velopment affords a unique solution. 


A universal digit absorber mechanism | 


has been developed which is simple, 
workable and relatively inexpensive. 

The converter, using standard tele- 
phone relays and components, de- 
signed to convert existing dial switch- 
boards from three or four-digit station 
numbering to uniform 2L-5D numbers 
required in the nationwide toll dial 
program and the eventual customer 
dialing program. The circuit 
signed to operate in conjunction with 
any type of switching equipment that 
offers a pulse lead from the calling 
station. 


1S 


1S 


Such circuitry will operate equally 
well within the trunks, trunk repeaters, 
incoming selectors, selectors or links, 
or at any stage where the pulse lead 
may be temporarily opened and closed 
for absorbing the unrequired station 
It will absorb and cut through 
on any combination of digits, regard- 
less of numerical order or repetition. 
The converter is rack mounted, fully 
wired and requires but four connecting 
per unit into the switchboard 
or other apparatus at existing points. 

Some quarters hold that the toll 
train should be treated for 2-5 number- 
ing at this time rather than the com- 
plete local or train. The 
digit absorbing unit performs equally 
well in a toll train conversion and does 
permit the operating company to feel 
its way into universal numbering a 
step at a time. 


codes. 


leads 


subscriber 


de- | 
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PRECISION 


AT EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 






ADJUSTING—Highly skilled optical technicians 
use these UTICA® pliers to adjust extension lever 
in Kodak Bantam RF camera... to a tolerance of 
only .005 inches. 





CUTTING—UTICA® 41-5 cutters in use on Koda- 
scope Pageant Sound Projector. Accurate cutting 
of speed governor clutch spring in the Cine-Kodak 
Royal Magazine Camera assures protection of the 
sensitive governor adjustment. Replacements on 
41-5's at Kodak are a rare occurrence. 





“DRESSING” — Wires in sensitive sound amplifier 
unit are “dressed” by UTICA® 22-5 short chain 
nose pliers. Intricate work at Kodak creates many 
tasks for the 22-5, 


Order now! There are 84 UTICA stand- 
ard models, and hundreds of “Specials.” 
distributor has UTICA 
TOOLS® or can get them for you. 


7 SOO 


THE HALLMARK OF QUAL'!TY 


_ UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CORP. 
: UTICA 4, N. Y. 


Your industrial 


| #8 
In Canada: Adlam Tool & Supply Co., Ltd., *ontred! 
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If extensive modifications are in- 
ylved to secure digit absorbing 


switches or if one or more additional 
ranks of switches will be required to Saal 
provide universal numbering, the digit 


absorbing unit described herein war- 


mnts consideration. TRANSMISSION MEASUREMENTS 


Reihaenes Monten with a single, self-powered 
Recent developments in telephone 


instruments paralleled with improve- compact instrument 


ments in central office equipment make 
it desirable to examine the provision O 

of exchange cable plant with a view TRANSIST RIZED 

toward utilizing design techniques TR A NSMISSION TEST SET 
which will give the most efficient use 


of copper and, at the same time, meet (MODEL 1) 
the necessary transmission require- 
_ By NORTHEAST ELECTRONICS 
Two basic factors control the selec- y 

tin of cable gauges for subscriber loop 
facilities: (1) The transmission or 
talking limit, and (2) the supervision 
mit of the office. 








Generally speaking, most of the re- 
cently designed telephone sets provide 
transmission improvements in the order 
f 5 db, over the older sets, for long 
subscriber loops. The supervision limit 
of most dial offices has been increased 
from 1,000 ohms to 1,300 ohms. 

With the earlier sets, it was cus- 
tomary to consider the loop transmis- 
sion limit, then to check to see that the 
conductor resistance limit had not been 
exceeded. 





The efficiency of these new telephone 
“ sets is such that, even with the ex- 
 @ tended equipment range, the conductor 





be esistance or office supervision limit 
on trols the gauge of the pairs in most 
‘ituations rather than the transmission 
e v talking limitations, hence the term, 
“Resistance Design.” 
Resistance design employs the maxi- OSCILLATOR SECTION METER SECTION 
mum allowable conductor resistance as . : 
the oe ia ser uc "6 peri —" as e Covers full voice frequency » Special Weston meter measures 
I i Taiue or é e seiec- ° . 
‘i. a agente <igir " range in six steps: 250-500-1000- levels from +3 dbm to —15 dbm 
ton, This limit is usually controlled 
ly line signaling, ringing, tripping, 1500-2000-2500 cps © Errors are less than | db within 
“ec, referred to above as office super- © Normal stabilized output is 0 frequency range of 60-20,000 
‘sion. At the present time, most dial dbm into 600 chms—Distortion cps and temperature range of 
‘entral office equipment will operate or at this level is under 5°/ 0°-40°C 
‘an be modified to operate satisfac- ss iti / 
| ae : e Additional AC/DC ranges of 
fer Bly over loops of 1,300 ohms without 


ain the addit 


© Additional low impedance out- 0-100 v, 0-100 ma, and resist- 
put range provided for testing 


m of long line adapters or 











ory Mother special : ance ranges of 0-40,000 ohms 
" lal equipment. circuits in 50 ohm impedance and 0-1,000 ohms are incorpo- 

Taking into account temperature vari- range rated 
tons, drops, load coils, ete., a con- 
ctor loop resistance desi ralue of , , . , aie 
1200 oh cai aes Ge Me aa Special models incorporating other frequencies, greater level sensitivity, 
factory a: 0 destam Hanit for the aver- etc., can be provided. Your inquiries are invited. 
‘ge dial .entral office described above. 
wae net economical cable plant wil Northeast Electronics Corporation 
tsult Who the finest cable gauges are 
itilized, Mathematically, it can be P.O. Box 425 CONCORD, N. H. 
~wn tiit minimum copper for a 
en loo; will be required and, there- Specialists in Communications Systems and Equipment 
te < ost inexpensive design will Design & Development—Carrier & Radio Systems—Special Test Equipment 
Suit w 
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MOBILE 





Outstanding Features... 


®@ Generator (slow speed for quietness) 
2500 Watt, 110-Volt DC 

@ Pump—2800 GPH Diaphragm to 
remove seepage and drain back 

© Air Compressor—to put cables under 
pressure for cut-overs or repairs 

Furnished with or without pump and 

compressor. jo 


Fresh Air 
Blower 






Remote Pump Control 
& Buzzer Button 
en 


@ 300-Watt floodlight illuminates working 
area 


@ operates soldering pot and iron, elec- 


tric and air tools 
@ electric blower to ventilate manhole 


@ supplies dry air for cable cut - overs, 
flash testing, etc. 


@ diaphragm pump can be operated from 
manhole by push button control 


@ buzzer signal for summoning helper 


@ light, easy to handle 


write or phone 


§&G MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


P. 0. Box 1309 « New Orleans 10, La. 
RAymond 3142 
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Warning Light 
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Desiccant Container a 
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Air Line : 
for Tools 
Discharge Hose 
5 ; is 
- -s Solder Pot - 
tive gauges are selected (26 and 24, ceivers and transmitters capable 
24 and 22, 22 and 19) whose total giving satisfactory performance wit 
a current supply in the order of 2 


resistance adds up to the loop resist- 
ance limit. Simple charts, similar to 
that in Fig. 10, can be utilized to select 
gauges for a particular lead. 
Obviously, exceptions or modifica- 
tions would be required in actual prac- 
tice from the theoretical or ideal layout 
due to duct congestion, and 
the like. However, this does give one 
a guide in selecting cable gauges. Also, 
it would be unsound to select the gauge 
of a large size cable 
vicinity of the 
basis of a few 


open wire, 


in the immediate 
central the 
unusually long lines. 


office on 


The practical approach would be to 
point that would include, 
perhaps 95 to 98 per cent of the lines 
on the lead and design the cable plant 
te this point. Then make use of long 
line equipment on the few lines beyond 
this point that exceed the office 
ductor resistance limit. 


choose a 


con- 


The selection of gauge by the resist- 
ance method does not eliminate the 
need for certain transmission controls. 
After selecting the most economical 
gauge, two transmission controls are 
available: (1) The selection of station 
equipment, and (2) the use of loop 
loading. 


are the 
improved re- 


sets referred to 
which have 


[Station 
latest sets 


milliamperes. ] 
[There are several loading schemes 


available. However, the one that fits 
the average situation to a greater di 
gree is the H-88 system (88 millihen 
coils spaced at 6,000 feet intervals wit 
the first loading point spaced approx 


mately 3,000 feet from the office.) ] 
While the following design controls 

will vary with different companies, 

possible arrangement for an averag 


situation is as follows: 


(1) Specify the improved sets on 4 
loops over 1,000 ohms from t! centra 
office. The older sets may b« utilize 
between the office and this point. 

(2) Provide loaded conductors on 4 
pairs over about 21,000 feet 

For the extremely long loops, 54 


local battery sels 
ind spe 


beyond 1,600 ohms, 
negative impedance repeaters 
cial long line equipment may be © 


sidered. 


One-Way Radio 
Several telephone compani ae 
cently filed applications with the Ft 


Signaling 


nave © 


for a commercial trial to etermi™ 
customer acceptance of the new bu 
fairly rapidly growing one-way T° 
signaling field. The _ select e-calliné 


paging system contemplates the ©” 
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struction of base transmitters, each 
with an effective range of approxi- 


mately 4 miles, working together in a | 
coordinated system to blanket the re- | 
quired service area. Subscribers carry- | 


ing pocket-sized radio receivers are 
notified that they are being sought by 
telephone, and then either eall their 
homes, offices, or other predetermined 
points to receive messages. 

While there are a number of one-way 
signaling services now in operation on 
a common carrier basis by private 
operators, the unusual feature of the 
new system is the selective calling 
aspect. The heart of the system is a 
selective radio receiver about the size 
fa pack of king-sized cigarettes which 
allows the user to hear only his own 
signal—as soon as it is broadcast by 
a base transmitter—without taking the 
receiver from his pocket or listening 
through a cycle of codes to determine 
whether his own code is being broad- 





ast, aS is necessary with most present- 
lay paging services. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, in its recent FCC application, 
predicted great potential for the service 
and stated that the monthly charge for 
the pocket-carried radio would be $5.00, 
with no installation charge. 


Conclusion 

The items mentioned herein are of 
such a nature, that, in the opinion of 
your committee, they have had or will 
have a significant impact on the Inde- 
pendent telephone field. Space and time 
prohibit the inclusion of many other 
techniques and equipment which may 
be equally vital. 

However, it is only from a diligent 
eview of technical papers and trade 
publications that an operator can keep 
abreast of the constantly changing 
alt of t lephony today. No short re- 
sumé such as this can do justice to 
levelopments of a highly com- 
plex industry. 


If there is a keynote to this paper, it 
tan only be the effect of the increasing 
‘inshij etween the electronic and 
telepho industries. Basic research, 
couples th manufacturing know-how, 


las mace possible a formidable list of 
items h which we can ultimately 
provid ' subscribers a better grade 
ol ser for a lower unit cost. 


y e o 
Ree tion should be given to the 


ring research centers where 
lutions are provided for our 
on *¢ + . 

perat problems. To provide such 


manuf 


practic 


Solutio | the form of new techniques 
and e ments, when the conditions 
“nd reo ements are constantly chang- 
nig, re es considerable acumen, 
foresig ‘onviction and capital. Our 
teleph suppliers have always been 
equal 1 e task. 
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731 W. DAVIS 


Pay Dividends 


Patents Pending 


DALLAS, TEXAS 







With a % or 1-ton truck and 
Tel-E-Lect “Combination” 
Body, you can... 


@ Dig holes and set poles up to 40’ 
@ Handle your regular service work 
@ Reach a variety of jobs quicker 
@ Operate with two men at less cost 


IT’S A COMPLETE PACKAGE, 
tailored for your make and 
model of truck. Derrick, winch 
and digger drive are all assem- 
bled to the body, ready for your 
truck chassis. Easily mounted 
in a few hours by your local 
mechanic. 


Write for Bulletin 


TEL-E-LECT 


PRODUCTS, Inc. 


10007 Minnetonka Bivd., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 





INDEPENDENT 
=a 


e DIGIT 
ABSORBERS 
For converting switch- 


boards into full 2-5 num- 
bering. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 555 


e CODE-TO- 
SELECTIVE 
CONVERTERS 

Provides 10-party selec- 

tive ringing. Use with 

present equipment. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 554 


e Whitehall 3-7576 
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_” EVERY | 
/ REQUIREMENT | 
ANSWERED 


.. . for adaptable 
telephone wiring with 


sANCAk: 


Overfloor Raceways 


> 
































P y es 

The increasing need for con- 
veniently located telephone out- 
lets in business and industrial, 
buildings makes economical, 
flexible wiring layouts a neces- 
sity. Pancake is easily installed, 
extended or relocated . . . puts 
outlets anywhere they’re need- 
ed. Heavy gauge galvanized 
steel and special “trip-proof” 
construction make Pancake the 
safest, surest way to carry tele- 
phone wiring to the point of use. 





10, Conn. 


Pancake meets all code and 
telephone company require- 
ments. Two interconnecting 
sizes meet all installation needs. 

-_ 158217 iy 
1508T 
1582T Connector is OH 
used in conjunction 
with 1508T Bracket to attach 
B Station Tubing to desks or 
baseboards. Also used without 
bracket for attaching B Sta- 
tion Tubing to PANCAKE 
_ floor outlets. 
L. = 
For full information, write to Dept. T10 
r y 
THE WireG@MOoUD COMPANY 
alolanalae| 
Makers of: 
Wiremold Surface Raceways 
Plugmold Multi-Outlet Systems 
Pancake Overfloor Raceways 
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PLANT TRAINING 


Continued from page 57 


The industrial relations director, or 
representative, closes the course with 
a talk on employe relations and pre- 
sents awards of medit to the students. 

The classes for this course are gen- 
erally limited to a of 10 
students per class. ques- 
tions are given to the students through- 
out the course to stimulate discussion, 
te emphasize important points, and to 
make certain each student understands 
what is being taught. 


maximum 
Discussion 


A final, written examination is given 
each student at the end of all major 
off-the-job courses and this grade along 
with the daily grades are entered on a 
“Student Report.” 
made, one for the employe’s personnel 
file in the general office, and the other 
copy for the respective division plant 
personnel file. 


Two copies are 


Both copies are passed 
tc the general plant manager and re- 
spective general plant supervisors for 
their review and 
bution. 


initials before distvi- 


that much more 
could be accomplished by extending the 
duration of any succeeding classes in 
this particular to 80 
This would time 
experienced 


It is our opinion 


hours. 
more for 
to understand 
everything that was covered. 

The initial of 
Installation and Maintenance” 
were completed in May, 1955. During 
the period August, 1954, through May, 
1955, 28 
290 plant personnel instructed. 
In addition, 11 from other 
departments and companies attended. 


course 
allow in- 


personnel 


Station 


classes 


series “Basic 


conducted and 


were 


classes were 


visitors 


The second course in our training 
program, “Basic Central Office Main- 
tenance” began in October of 1954. 


This is an 80-hour course designed to 
furnish fundamental and 
general training for personnel who are 
required to install and maintain central 
office equipment. 


necessary 


This course consists of training in: 


Electrical fundamentals, applied to 
central office equipment. 


Operation of electrical parts and de- 


vices used in the telephone central 
office. 
Operation and use of electrical in- 


struments. 


Operation of basic types of central 
office equipment. 


Operation and adjustment of central 
office power equipment. 


Complete operation (mechanical and 
electrical) of a step-by-step line circuit; 
grouping circuit; distributor; _line- 
finder; selector and connector. 

Operation and application of basic 
toll facilities and dial signaling circuits. 
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UNBEATABLE 
PERFORMANCE 
At LOW COST with the 
Sterling “PROSPECTOR” 
Earth Boring Machine 


‘ 


The ''Prospector'’ Earth Boring Machine 
was especially designed for telephone 
companies. Priced to fit your opercting 
budget. The Prospector digs holes and 
sets poles. It's performance will save 
you money on your digging and pole set- 
ting jobs. 


The new Prospector is priced for you 
only $3,650. 


The Prospector Earth Boring Machine is 
designed and built to give maximum 
service. Its rugged construction and sim- 
ple design means longer life and low 
maintenance. The Prospector earth boring 
machine gives maximum performance— 
digs holes in any soil. The two speed 
push button clutch lever permits changing 
speeds where digging becomes tough. The 
Prospector Earth Boring Machine digs in 
shale, and hard pan soils with ease. 
Speeds and position can be changed with 
no effort because the digger is hy- 
draulically operated. All controls are 
easy to reach—one man operation. .. . 
Buy a Prospector Earth Boring Machine 
and save money on your digging and pole 
setting jobs. 


You saw the Sterling ‘'Prospector'’ dis- 
played at the USITA Convention in 
Chicago—now call or write . . . arrange 
for a demonstration on your own digging 
and pole setting job . . . prove its per- 





formance to yourself. . . . 


We offer a compiete 
line of Diggers: 


1. Sterling Model ‘'A" 
2. Sterling Enterpriser 


6 Cylinder 

3. Sterling Enterpriser 
4 Cylinder 

4. Prospector — built 


special for Tele- 
phone — R.E.A. and 
guard rail con- 


tractors. | 


Write for catalogue, 
prices 
tions. 


and _ specifica- 


WYOMING VALLEY 

EQUIPMENT DIV.- 

714 WYOMING AVENUE 
KINGSTON, PA. Phone BUtlem 7-315 
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Transmission measurements. 
Print reading. 

Trouble analysis. 

Accident prevention. 
Routines. 

Employe relations. 


Briefly, the instruction in this 
course consists of: 


Approximately 40 hours of lecture 
using special demonstration units, en- 
larged drawings, slide films, overhead 
nroiector, blackboard illustrations, and 
actual central office equipment. 

Approximately 10 hours of audio- 
visual training utilizing 16 mm sound 
motion picture films. 

Approximately 30 hours of classroom 
participation during classroom discus- 
sion and lecture periods. 


The classroom is equipped with main- 

frame, storage batteries, constant- 
voltage charging equipment, genera- 
tors, Subeycle, power board, interrup- 
ter, 50-line all-relay dial switchboard, 
step-by-step dial demonstrators, differ- 
ent types of electrical instruments and 
demonstration props, motion picture 
projectors, an overhead transparency 
projector complete with a large 10 foot 
by 10 foot screen for projecting 
schematic drawings of equipment dur- 
ing explanations, a 35 mm slide pro- 
ector, blackboard, students’ chairs, 
tables and workbenches, and many 
ther items. 


This course is still in progress. We 

have completed 17 classes; 137 plant 
personnel have attended, and we have 
had four visitors from other depart- 
ments and companies. We expect to 
omplete the initial series of these 
classes in November, 1955. The size 
if the classes is usually limited to a 
maximum of eight people. 


The results have been excellent. 


Preliminary classes in our “Basic 
Toll Transmission Course” were held 
in Jar ary and February of 1955. 
This course is designed to furnish nec- 
essary toll terminal training for per- 
sonnel who install and maintain toll 
terminal equipment. 


The course consists of training in: 
Tol! test procedure. 
Electrical fundamentals applied to 


transmission. 
Tel phone transmission. 
Tol’ terminal apparatus. 
To}! cireuits. 
Ele. tronies. 
Fu::lamental operation of carrier 
¢ ipment. 
Ca: ier line-up. 
testing and trouble analysis. 
Cu. omer relations. 
Ac: lent prevention. 
En: ‘oye Relations. 


tion consists of: 
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sco VERTICAL 


ringing 
aa, ___ equipment coe 






a modern 
exchange 








hel ° ‘ 


complete satisfaction 


Keep ahead of constant pressure to modernize and 
improve service, while holding space and cost at a 
minimum. Install ESCO vertically-mounted power 
and ringing equipment, just as the General Telephone 
Company of California did at The Baldwin Park Exchange— 


EXCLUSIVE ESCO FEATURES — space-saving 
vertical mounting, completely pre-wired to fit into power 
line-ups. Advanced Interrupter design, for accurate 
and positive timing. /mproved Idler Drives, with single- 
point adjustment that stays, for smoother operation, 
longer life — plus lubricated for life bearings throughout, 
quality construction of every component. All rotating 
parts dynamically balanced, and each assembly fully tested. 


Factory built to your particular specifications, ESCO 
Vertical ringing equipment is available in standard 
or special power ratings and frequencies to 
meet your present and anticipated needs. 


Write today for full information. 


ap 


ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 


176 South Street, Stamford, Conn. 





















































IT’S THE 


NEALE MODEL “K” 
Only the 


Model “’K” Spinner 
PLACES & SPINS 


SINGLE CABLES 





Into 


COMPACT UNIT 


SPINNING 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
3100 TOPEKA AVE. 
TOPEKA KANSAS 


Phone 2-7234 


OVERSEAS SALES: 


Ericsson Telephone Sales Corp. 
of New York 


Automatic Electric of Canada 
Pirelli of Great Britain 
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About 30 hours of lecture using 
demonstration units, enlarged draw- 
ings, slide films, overhead projector, 
blackboard illustrations, and actual 
toll equipment. 


Approximately 20 hours of audio- 
visual training using sound motion 
picture films and 35 mm sound slides. 

Approximately 30 hours of class- 
room participation with equipment 
and in discussion periods. 

The normal classes have from 6 to 
8 people per class. Initial classes were 
of 80 hours duration; however, because 
of certain technical training involved, 
we plan to extend the course to 120 
hours. When the course is lengthened, 
time will be allowed for carrier line-up, 
testing and fault location by every 
student. A number of films will 
be added. 


also 


The classroom is equipped with car- 


rier terminals: repeating coils; com- 
posite equipment; composite signaling 
tube demonstration 


board; artificial toll line demonstration 


circuits; vacuum 


board; blackboard; and testing appa- 
ratus. 
This course is not in progress for 


The “Basic Central Office 
Maintenance Couise’”’ 
provide 


two reasons. 
is a prerequisite 
training 
ad- 


course to necessary 


fundamentals before 
the study of 
Also, other training has more 
pressing. We expect to this 
course in the first part of next year. 


in electrical 

vancing to electronics. 
been 

resume 


With centralized training, the out-of- 
pocket expenses (that is, travel, board, 
and lodging have 
approximately $120.00 per man for the 
and about $169.00 
per man for the two-week courses. 

The out-of-pocket 
in our 
moderate equipment 
is from material and supplies and can 
be later reused in plant. 


expenses ) cost us 


one-week courses 


expense invested 
classroom equipment is 
most 


very 


since used 


Some of the tangible results of our 

present Plant Training Program are: 

Improved job knowledge for plant 
personnel. 

Increased enthusiasm of our plant 
employes to learn more and their 
desire to do a better job. 

methods for 


Improved locating 


trouble. 

The promotion of better customer 
relations. 

Improved employe relations. 

The promotion of safety conscious- 
ness. 

The establishment of more consist- 
ent work procedures. 

An indication of how much train- 
ing is needed. 

An improvement in plant perform- 
ance and service. 


for Years-= 
and Years- 
and Years- 
of Service! 





SCHAUER 


ELECTROX 
BATTERY ELIMINATORS 
BATTERY CHARGERS 


In sizes and capacities 
to meet every telephone 


power requirement. 


See your Schauer Jobber. 
Write for Bulletin 1465. 





RECTIFIER DIVISION 


MANUFACTURING GORP. 





4514 Alpine Ave. Cinn. 36, Ohie 


TEL =PHON! 
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A better knowledge of each em- 
ploye’s ability. 

Minor off-the-job training is proving 

very helpful in providing training 


Recently, we have completed two train- 
ing schools in the field on a new twelve- 


channel carrier system, and an orien- | 


tation course in central office switching 
equipment, prior to dial cut-over. Be- 
fore the end of the year, we expect to 
complete two schools on a new four- 
channel carrier; and another orienta- 
tion course on switching equipment. In 
addition, we will have a special course 
prepared on “Plant Customer Rela- 
tions.” 

Next year, we plan to have courses 
in all-relay dial equipment, key tele- 
phone equipment, and instrument re- 
pairs, plus minor-off-the-job training 
in the field. In addition, we plan to 
offer basic courses several times a year, 
as required. Advanced, specialized 
courses in other phases of plant work 
will be conducted as needed in the 
classroom and in the field. 

A successful program requires the 
enthusiastic and sincere efforts of all 
plant personnel along with the support 
f other departments concerned. 

There is excellent training material 
available in books, magazines, motion 
picture films, slide films, ete., that can 
be used effectively by both large and 
small companies for training plant 
people. The cost of much of this mate- 
lal is moderate. Many films can be 
borrowed for short periods of time 
from larger connecting companies, or 
purchased through them. 

The success of any company depends 
lirectly on the performance of its 
employes. 

Effective training can do much to 
improve performance and reduce op- 


erating costs. 


PLANNING TOLL DIALING 


Continued from page 60 
The general all-around technical 
abiliti of the central office craftsmen 
have lagged behind the technical ad- 
vances being made in the industry for 
at lea the last 15 years. In effect, 
this condition is aggravated by the 
fact the sound training in basic 
eory, relay and mechanical ad- 
lustments, cireuit logic and analysis, 
‘onsid: ed essential to good equipment 
mainte ance prior to 1945, is notice- 
ably | 
ment 


ac-de 


king in the present day equip- 
. intenance forces. Such a con- 
dition s the product of many and 


_ actors and concerted effort 
4 directed toward achieving 
the - ® 

€ hi sest plane of maintenance per- 
Sonne 


lucation possible. 
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The NEW flmerici 


quickly where training is very urgent. | 





Cat. No. 3120 %” Tip Diameter 30 Watts 





beauty 






es 


\. 


Be 





Not just another “bantam”—but a true American Beauty 
“Bantam” backed by the most famous name in electric 
soldering for over 60 years. 


American Beauty “Bantams” feature: 


Indestructible stainless steel casing that insures against 
undue loss of heat and keeps handle cool. 


Highest quality nickel-chromium heating element with 
genuine mica insulation. 


Tapered spool nose for maximum visibility and projection- 
free casing to assure easy access to hard-to-get-at places. 


Available in ¥” and 6” tip diameters with either pencil 
type handle or standard handle and with long or short 
casing. Diamond point tip is standard—chisel type if 


For the finest quality in ALL TYPES of Electric Soldering 
Irons—Check with American Beauty first. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL HEATER COMPANY “avsentee 


oy SINCE 





148-H 


1694 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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NO TIME WASTED 













WALK — DON'T RUN TO 
THE NEAREST TELEPHONE 
..» The WHEELOCK CODE CALL per- 
mits instant communication by means 
of audible signals, with personnel 
away from desks or with employees 
who normally cannot be reached di- 
rectly by telephone. The busy switch- 


Write for Bulletin 4B-4 
Engineering 
Representatives 
in Principal Cities 


“THAT'S MY. 
CODE CALL" 


1 ©) »} oy. EE 


for instant communication 


= = =(e)= =F 
“a a — ~ 


HORNS BELLS CHIMES 


just press the button! 
board operator just presses 
the button; a numerical 
code call sounds off throughout the 
building and the person being paged 
responds via the nearest telephone. 
Easy to install with any desired com- 
bination of chimes, bells, horns and 
other signalling devices. 


CODE CALL 





SF) KCBS PANG F 


& MFG. 
NEW 


ENGINEERING 
LONG BRANCH, 


CO. 
JERSEY 












WAVE FILTERS AND OSCILLATOR NETWORKS 
FOR FREQUENCY-DIVISION MULTIPLEX SYSTEMS 


Radio Engineering Products are leading designers and manufacturers of 
advanced-technique wave filters and bridge-stabilized oscillator networks for 
the voice-frequency and carrier-frequency ranges. These filters are mostly 
miniaturized in hermetically-sealed cases, and meet applicable military 
specifications. Standard units currently produced include those listed below. 
Delivery is from stock. . 








No. of 
Service Type Function Spacing Range chans. 
atc pt: sl pa acts rt sol 
A-M Carrier- F2124 Send filter 17O cycles 255-4835 cycles 28 
Telegraph 

= F2125 Receive filter 170. —(” 255-4835 " 28 

“le F9610 Oscillator network ws ” 255-4835 " 28 

a F6131 Send filter 120 ” 300-4980 ” 40 

F8261 Receive filter 120 "* 300-4980 " 40 

F9631 Oscillator network me * 300-4980 ”" 40 

F-S Carrier- F11294 Send filter and — * 3120, 3240, 3 
Telegraph, $-+-Dx oscillator network 3360 ” 

= F11291 = Receive filter and 120 =” 3120, 3240, 3 

discriminator network 3360 ” 

“= F11209 Low-pass filter _ 0to2950 ” ~ 
Carrier-Telephone F15002 Channel filter approx, 3-32 ke. 8 
(Type C System) 3 ke. 

Carrier-Telephone F15340 Oscillator network approx. 3-32 ke. 8 
(Type C System) 3 ke. 
Carrier-Telephone F9511 Channel filter 4 ke. 4-36 ke. 8 

sig F9520 Oscillator network 4 ke. 4-36 kc. 8 
Carrier-Telephone F2121 Line filter and —_ 5-ke. crossover _ 
(Type C System) balancing network 
Carrier-Telephone F8910 Line filter and - 3-ke. crossover -_ 
(Type C System) balancing network 
Carrier-Telephone F1922 Line filter and — 3-ke. crossover ~ 


(Type H System) 


balancing network 


We will promptly supply full information on these and other types on request. 


RADIO ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 


1080 UNIVERSITY STREET, MONTREAL 3, CANADA 


Telephone: UNiversity 6-6887 


Cable Address: Radenpro, Montreal 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARRIER-TELEGRAPH, CARRIER-TELEPHONE AND BROAD-BAND RADIO SYSTEMS 
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The central office equipment g 
installed today is generally mor: 
plex than that encountered pri 0 


1948, with even the standard i] 
equipment components requiring e 
stringent adjustment due to the 

sion of station and trunk loops ! 
addition, many new electronic d S, 
common control switching equipn S, 


pulsing and supervisory techniques 


rier, voice repeaters and si 1) 
apparatus are becoming quite common 
in present day Independent  switch- 
rooms. In the years ahead, an increas 


ing number of new devices will appear 


which presently are only a gleam in 


the eyes of some bright young engi 
neers. 

In order to meet this challenge, 
means must be found to attract the 


proper type of the tele- 
phone industry. The responsibility of 
such a program must include th 
vision of sound training and the ade- 
quate fo. 
installation, engineering 


personnel to 
nro- 


essential rood 


experience 
maintenance, 
and successful operation of the present 


and future complex telephone systems. 


In conclusion it should be stated that 
a considerable amount of valuabl 
cational engineering 
has published in 
manufacturers’ bulletin, AIEE papers, 
the Bell Laboratory Record, Bell Sys 
the 
This 


no doubt 


edu- 
and informatio! 


been Independent 


Ir de- 
flood 


tem Technical Journal and 
pendent trade 


of information 


magazines. 
will 
for many years to come. In 
information 


continue 
fact, the 
developments is 


on new 


coming so rapidly that it is becoming 


increasingly difficult to read, analyz 
and catalogue for reference purposes 
the vast amount of applicable techni- 
cal data that is being made available 
to the industry on direct current puls 
ing techniques, single and multi-fre 
quency pulsing, carrier systems, re- 
peaters, digital data transmission, 


micro wave, the various types of auto 


matic toll ticketing systems and 


allied 
devices. 


For the benefit of those persons ac- 


tively interested in brushing up 0 
, 
iO 


toll dialing requirements, the 


listed literature is recommended 

The paper titled “Nationwica Tol 
Dialing,” presented by W. E. Baker al 
the 1951 USITA convention, p nts 
the basic requirements and objectives 
in an excellent manner. 

The AT&T Co.’s Notes on Natio! 
wide Dialing together with the | ITA 
Bell System Technical Committee 10! 
Nationwide Dialing minutes of Meet 
ings 1 and 2 provides a wealth of lr 
formation on technical requiremic'\ts 

Valuable data applicable to sn a 
changes is also presented in the RE: 
telephone Engineering and ( ruc: 
tion Manuals as follows: 

TELEP!- ONY 











(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(3) 














ing 


Toll 
r al 
ents 


ives 


10n- 


[TA 





fol 
leet- 
f in- 
| ex- 


truc- 


ONY 


(1) Section 157 Customer Toll Dial- 
with Limited Networks 


(2) Section 319 Inter-Office Trunk- 
ig and Signaling 

(3) Section 156 Nationwide Operator 
Voll Dialing 

(4) Section 208 Numbering Plans 

(5) Section 220 Traffic Agreements 


| | 


(6) Seetion 218 Plant Annual Cost | 


Data 
(7) Seetions 401, 410, 415, 421, 422 
and 423 on Transmission Design 


(8) Sections 501, 505 and 510 on 
Telephone Traffic Calculations 


REPORT OF USITA 
TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 


Continued from page 64 


ence clause of their tariffs as they 


yertain to Bell rates. No decision has 


been reached as of this date. 


A meeting of the Traffic Committee 


was held in Chicago on May 24 to 


liscuss plans for the fall convention 


and points indicative to its theme, 


“Service is our only means of prog- 


ess.’ The members of the committee 


voted to go on record to define the 


trafic department as being responsible 


“service” in the handling of calls 
hether manual or automatic. 

To meet this responsibility it was 
agreed that traffic engineering should 


be made more generally comprehensive 


n determination of switch quantities 


and trunking. That it should super- 
vise and direct the use of facilities 
by the establishment of suitable line 


assigning routines by traffic personnel. 
That it should have comprehensive 
service observing, means of evaluating 
customers’ serviee in relation to “direct 
(distance dialing,” toll switchboard serv- 
ce observing for customer education 


»0 relation to faulty usage as well as 


the " . * s . a 
hat required in anticipation of con- 


ve rsions 


The Traffic Committee recognizes its 
esponsibility to the industry in general 
‘0 attempt to find solutions to problems 
” membe ympanies in traffic matters. 
This is a rvice that has been avail- 
Bdle for iny years but has seldom 
heen user 
| A gene report reveals the industry 
NaS expe: enced an inerease in toll 
raffic at ‘stimated rate of approxi- 
Piately 1 cent over a year ago. 

The T: ‘ Committee members ap- 
‘aring | today on the panel dis- 
‘SS1ON your chairman, met in 

— Sept. 7 to formulate an 

Itline f; 1e 


discussion. 
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MERE 


‘As USUALLY 





Rock-bottom maintenance costs—the aim of every 
on-the-ball plant executive—come when you buy the 
drop wire that stays up, year after year, storm after 


storm. 





Ask your own Kellogg man for the whole story. He 
will be glad to furnish you an interesting box of 
samples. 





DISTRIBUTED BY: 








KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GENERAL INSULATED WIRE WORKS, INC. 


PROVIDENCE 5, RHODE ISLAND 
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ALLEN KANDER 


Negotiator 





FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE AND 
FINANCING OF INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


1701 K St.N.W. © Washington 6,D.C. * NA 8-3233 
‘Lincoln Building * New York 17,N. Y. © MU 7-4242 
Walltower Bidg. ¢ Kansas City 6,Mo. * BA 6730 
111 W. Monroe St. © Chicago 3, Ill. * RA 6-3688 























re to include 
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ee BELL SYSTEM 


Photo shows Pengo Duct ® 
Rodding Machine in use by major 
utility in the San Francisco Bay Area. 


New PENGO Duct Rodding Machine 


will rod ducts to distance of more than 1000 feet! 
For Telephone duct rodding + Electrical power duct rodding « Sewer pipe duct rodding 
@ Pays out, returns or holds rod steady without shifting or stopping. 
@ Reel revolves clockwise as it turns rod in the duct. 


@ Proved in actual use, one large utility company has rodded more than 
13,000 feet of ducts in one day! Average Production, 1 Mile Per Day. 





Made by the makers 
of the World-Famous 


PENGO 
EARTH AUGERS 


Write for additional information 
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ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Santa Clara, Calif. 
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EMPATHY OF MANAGEMENT 


Continued from page 66 


as operators and to tal steps 
to avert failures in many cases 
as we study the caus 

(g) It develops within us all a; 
empathetic attitude f im- 
measurable value—the feeling 
into—the ability to keep ow 
thinking clear and tn 








Does this plan have any effect 0) 
the service assistant’s day-to-day job 
of division supervision? 

No, not at all. She realizes that th 
incidental training and the day-to-day 
supervision of operators not assigned 
to her have a definite bearing o1 
the over-all service in her division, 
Corrective action on an occurrence of 
discipline — handling of equipment - 
handling of a difficult call—assistance, 
directing traffic, etc., is the responsi 
bility of the service assistant with any 
operator whether or not she is assigned 
to her. Therefore, her day-to-day jol 
of supervision remains one of directing, 
supervising, assisting and developing 
of all operators. The development of 
her group of operators is in additior 
to this all. Each operator understands 
this and the respect and regard that 
has been shown in this phase of th 
Plan has been truly outstanding. 

What part of the plan de we find th 
most difficult to develop? 

We believe it is the art of inte 
viewing. The ability to discuss rathe 
than dictate. The ability to ask lead 
ing questions rather than to make 
conclusive statement. The ability 
recognize the individual characteristics 
in each and to work with each accord 
ingly. 

The ability to be an insider rathe 
than an outsider—to “innerview” rath 
than interview. 

You see, an observation is of valu 
only if the approach and follow-throug! 
of the interview is based on huma! 
considerations rather than techniques 
It is of value only if the results cal 
be accumulated in terms of morale, jo! 
knowledge and skill. 

The service assistants realize this 
and are concerned about the succes 
of their interviews. 

We believe one of the most success 
ful mediums in helping the serve 
assistant in addition to the daily assis' 
ance given by the chief operator, 
supervisory conference. H: the 
problems are presented and al! paruc 
pate in the best solution. They lear! 
from one another as they exchangt 


ideas, express opinions a! present 
; *) = . I 

actual instances. Supervis« confe 
are 

ences scheduled one each nth a 
: i a 
highly beneficial. They nee’ be o™ 
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of two-hour duration — or four hours, 
if possible—but they are so necessary. 


The importance of a good super- 
visory staff should never be taken 
lightly. They are the key people in 


training—in leading—in directing—in 
developing in any office. Find an office 
with high morale, freedom from ten- 
sion, good work results and you will 
find a well-trained, deeply inspired 
supervisory force—a tribute to the 
chief operator and high recognition to 
her supervisory staff. 





Empathy in management must have 
a definite place in all levels of super- 
vision. The Operators Development 
Plan, we believe, is a wonderful start 
in the development of understanding 
and the ability that enables us to see 
issues clearly—to look at them without 
bias or prejudice. It calls for a lot 
of hard work but it is a challenge that 
neither you or I nor those who work 
with us would not accept. For the one 
meaning of empathy, “The power t 
sense another’s needs and to want to 


) 


help satisfy that need,” is a part of 
every lesson The Master taught us as 
He lived leadership. 

Monsanto Announces 

Pin Contest Winners 

Monsanto Chemical Co. om Oct. 12 


announced the winners of the contest 


WITH 
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Plants at Spartanburg, South Carolina and Wilmington, North Carolina 
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TAYLOR-COLQUITT POLES 


YOU’RE BUYING 


(rutolled (ual ' 


From the pine forests of the Southeast to the outbound 
loaded car, each step in Taylor-Colquitt pole produc- 
tion is subject to precise and accurate control. 


These controls cover timber selection and pole manu- 
tecture as well as moisture removal and preservative 
treatment. Developed and refined during the 29 years 
that Taylor-Colquitt has been a producer of fine poles, 


+) 


y assure uniform high quality and consequent maxi- 


poles with "controlled quality" 


Distributed by AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 
CORPORATION and LEICH SALES CORPORATION. 


TAYLOR - COLQUITT CO. 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


to guess the number of Penta-treated 
insulator pins in a container. 


Two guessed the exact number of 
pins (348). They were: Ralph Hur- 
mence, plant supervisor of United Tele- 
phone Co. of Iowa, Newton, and Rob- 
ert J. White, secretary-treasurer of 
General Telephone Co. of Michigan, 
Muskegon. 


EXTENDED AREA SERVICE 


Continued from page 72 

is not too important since the revenue 
increases proportionately as 
stimulation is realized. The 
message unit should decrease as vol- 
ume increases. A combination of 
growth and stimulation can produce a 
very substantial increase in toll mes- 
sage volume in a comparatively short 
time. 


greater 


cost per 


Here are the results of a study on 
a typical case involving an exchange 
of about 2,000 stations located 10 miles 
from a large city. The number of mes- 
sages involved is about 18,000 per 
month in each direction. The compari- 
sons are with manual operations, and 
reflect only the small exchange part of 
the operation: 


With an automatic toll ticketing in- 
stallation and using a stimulation fac- 
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tor of 100 per cent, the change from 
manual operations would increase op- 
erating income by $23,250 per year 
after meeting annual charges on addi- 
tional investment in equipment and 
trunks, but before income taxes. 


If the stimulation factor were in- 
creased to 200 per cent, operating in- 
come would be increased $41,000 after 
meeting annual charges on additional 
investment in equipment and trunks. 


With an extended area service ar- 
rangement and using a stimulation fac- 
tor at 450 per cent, the change from 
manual operation would decrease ov- 
erating income $18,800 after giving 
effect to the annual charges on addi- 
tional local service revenue which regu- 
lar rate brackets would produce. 


This is a 
operating 


substantial difference in 
results. However, it is be- 
lieved that this is a typical case, and 
that other studies of a similar nature 
will produce about the same result. 


The principal factors considered in 
the study were as follows: 


(1) The increase in toll revenue due 
to stimulation with automatic toll tick- 
eting, or the decrease due to elimina- 
tion of the toll charge with EAS. 


(2) The increase in local service rev- 
enue which could be obtained with 
EAS. 


(3) The reduction in traffic expense 
due to eliminating manual operation of 
toll traffic between the two points. This 
reduction in expense is the same for 
either plan. 
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DROP WIRE 

This famous Whitney Blake wire set a new high for service 

life. Available in twisted pair, parallel and twin constructions, 

with Copperweld or bronze conductors. 





















TELESEAL® 
UNDERGROUND WIRE 


Low-loss transmission characteristics and stability in wet loca- 
tions make this neoprene jacketed wire ideal for direct burial. 








TELECABLE® 


EXCHANGE AREA CABLE 


For aerial and duct use. Polyethylene insulation and poly- 
ethylene sheath. Excellent transmission qualities. Cable will 
operate even if sheath becomes damaged. In all required 
sizes including 202 pair. 








_ DISTRIBUTION 
WIRE 


Available in 3, 6, 11 and 16 pair, completely color coded. 
Has polyethylene insulation — polyvinyl chloride covering over 
each conductor. Low-loss transmission, low capacitance, high 
dielectric strength and excellent weather resistance. Light in 
weight, self supporting, easily installed. 
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(4) The reduction of operatin. costs 
due to elimination of the nnua 
charges on the investment in : anya) 
switchboard and central office equip. 
ment. This reduction is also th: san 
for either plan. 

(5) The increase in operating costs 
due to the annual charges on the addi. 
tional investment in trunk circuits. 
terminating equipment, sv ching 
equipment or automatic toll ticketing 
equipment as required by either plan, 


It would also be well to consider th¢ 
effect on the toll settlement of a chang 
to EAS if the elimination of the tolj 
charge is involved in a toll settlement 
with another company. 

The study referred to, along with 
others has led to these conclusions: 


(1) Automatic toll ticketing wi 
prove in over manual operation and 
practical even over 10-cent routes wit} 


a reasonable message volume. 

(2) Automatic toll ticketing wi 
give the customer about the same spee 
and convenience of service as has mad 
EAS desirable. 

(3) The over-all costs of furnishing 
direct customer dialing with automati 
toll ticketing equipment will be sul 
stantially less than furnishing EAS 
many situations. 

(4) With EAS, the stimulation fa 
tor will increase costs without a con 
pensating increase in revenue, and th 
greater the stimulation, the greater tl 
potential! danger of loss from th 
factor. 

(5) With automatic toll ticketing 
the stimulation factor will increas 
revenue at a rate greater than the 
crease in cost. 

In addition to the factors I hav 
previously related, an automatic t 
ticketing installation in lieu of e& 
tended area service or in advanee 0! 
full customer toll dialing could result 
in one of the following additiona 
benefits: 


(1) It could eliminate the necessit 
of adding manual toll positions at on 
or more of your offices. 

(2) It could also eliminate a 
ing addition where the existing build 
ing will not accommodate additiona 
operating positions. 


build 


+t 


(8) Utilize circuit groups more ell 
ciently by eliminating idle time duet 
manual operation and the further bene 
fit of an instantaneous disconnect. 

The final conclusion is obviously tha! 
before establishing an EAS arrangt 
ment, one should study a1 itomatl 
toll ticketing installation very cat 
fully. It may be a better ition 0! 


your EAS problem. 


Growth of Power 


“Public power allowed to « and ani 
aggrandize is an inherent nger t 
popular government. ... lt 5 cost!) 
unfair to millions of taxpay:'s, 4 5Y* 
tem of bounty that could ate th 
biggest bureaucracy A! ca ev 
dreamed of.”—Industrial N« Reviet 
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HAWAII-ITS SERVICE 


Continued from page 78 


kept waiting too long before their calls 
are answered, or if there is an exces- 
sive delay in obtaining information 
while the customer waits, this too is 
scored. We have found that the range 
of possible technical faults is wide. 
Shortly after we started observing the 
contacts handled by our service repre- 
sentatives, We were amazed at the 
many things which they were doing 
wrong. 


In addition to observing the tech- 
nieal aspects of a contact, we also at- 
tempt to grade the manner in which a 
representative expresses herself. We 
letermine whether or not her expres- 
sions convey a willingness to do every- 
thing possible to satisfy a customer’s 
equest—whether or not the expressions 
are appropriate and indicate interest 
ind helpfulness. This phase of service 
measurement is referred to as “over- 
tones.” In developing “overtones” 
among our people, we have found it 
ecessary to guard against a false tone 
vhich sounded “syrupy” and, therefore, 
imatural. We try to develop in ow 
eople expressions which are natural 


ind sincere. 


From our observations, we compute 
the percentages of faults related to the 
total number of contacts in the sample. 
Then, by relating the percentage of 
faults to tables prepared in advance, 
ve obtain a service index. Points are 
gained by keeping percentages of faults 
w. The “technical” and 


service indices then become an impor- 


“overtone” 


tant guide as to the quality of the job 
being accomplished. 


From the results of this phase of our 
measurements, we have a basis for 
adjusting our training, our methods or 
ur supe) 
lives. Fo 


ision to meet service objee- 
example, suppose we find 
that service representatives are mis- 
uoting certain rates or are not ade- 
(uately explaining certain company pol- 
les. We then give special training 
ering these items. 


In our Honolulu office, we have one 


vice observer who takes a 
some 20,000 customer con- 


full-time 
sample f 
‘acts each month. I realize that many 
ces in the industry are 

our Honolulu office and 
ense of having a full-time 
bserver ild not be justified. We 
have this ’blem in our offices on all 
f the is is except Oahu. On these 
heighbor nds we have from two to 
‘epresentatives. Based on 
ur expe: ice in Honolulu, we have 


business 
smaller { 
that the 


ie serv} 





le¢ide | ‘ ; 
ided t some form of observing is 
‘sirable 


n in these areas and we 
re plany 


to have an observer visit 
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TELECABLE® 


INSIDE WIRING CABLE 


For inside wiring. Available with 6 to 76 pair. Has semi- 
rigid Plastite® insulation and brown or ivory Plastite jacket. 
Excellent electrical characteristics. Unaffected by humidity. 
Ideal for duct work. 








TELEDUCT® ——=— 


INSIDE WIRE 


Both Plastite and neoprene types. Twisted, parallel and 
jacketed Plastite types as well as all-neoprene jacketed 
station wire. Parallel and jacketed types are designed for 
use with stapling guns 








TELEFRAME® 








MeO pp ME EB 


Distributing Frame, Jumper and Duct Wire. Semi-rigid Plastite 
type; also nylon jacketed type for extra protection; enameled, 
cellulose acetate and cotton covered type. All built to Whitney 
Blake’s high standard of quality. 








TELECORD® ~>5% 


The neoprene-jacketed, long-lasting, tinsel-conductor telephone 
cord that resists abrasion, perspiration, humidity, oil and 
grease. 








Well Built Wi 
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SPEED WORK" 


atolight 


PORTABLE POWER PLANTS 


Your crews can have “‘plug-in’” electricity any- 
time, anywhere with Katolight Power Plants. 
Operate all types of electrical tools, equipment 
and lights. Sizes and models for every portable 
or standby need from 350 Watts to 50,000 Watts 
A.C. Up to 400 K.W. on te 

request. ; 

Model at right 
available 
equipped 

with acces- 
sories to 

fit your needs. 





NEW FOLDER 
Write Today! 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT SINCE 1928 


atolight corroration 
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Box -12 Mankato, Minn. 
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KEEP 
CUSTOMERS 
HAPPY 


Porcelain Products in- 
sulated screw eyes are 





made to speed installa- e 

tion . . . provide your 

customers with continu- PROVIDE 
ous telephone service. CONTINUOUS 
They're put up... to SERVICE 
stay up. Hotdip galvan- WITH 

ized hooks and screws, 

plus high grade, glazed PORCELAIN 
dry-process electrical PRODUCTS 
porcelain are quality TELEPHONE 
features offered in both INSULATORS 
split-ring or solid-ring 

insulated screw eyes. & 


Write for complete in- 
formation today! 


PORCELAIN PRODUCTS, INC. 


Findlay, Ohio 
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the outlying offices periodically in addi- 
tion to having spot checks made by the 
local supervisors. Here on the mainland 
some of you may want to consider com- 
bining forces and having one observer 
cover an area served by two or more 
companies. 


After four years of quantitative and 
qualitative measurements in Honolulu, 
we believe we are doing a more effec- 
tive job than we would have done had 
we not had these measurement plans. 
Through the work volume measurement 
plan we think we have kept our force 
at a minimum and by means of service 
observing we feel certain that we have 
improved our public relations. 


We believe that everyone 
from these measurement plans. 


benefits 


The customer—by providing him with 
better service. 


The individual service representative 
—by developing a sense of public re- 
sponsibility and pride in her job. 


The business office team—by keeping 
it informed of the quality and quantity 
of its work and the trend of its per- 
formance. 


The company—by knowing what kind 
of a job we are doing and pointing the 
way to improvements through better 
methods, better training and more effec- 
tive supervision. 


WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR? 


Continued from page 84 

ern Bell Telephone Co., at Des Moines, 
Ia. First, they selected 14 typical farms 
in central Iowa, not the best farms or 
the largest and not the poorest farms— 
just average farms. They then sat 
down with the farmer and his wife 
and planned with them for a complete 
telephone service, all of which 
cost no more than they 
paying for local service, during 
eight or nine-month trial period. 


would 
then 
the 


were 


In the house, each of the trial farms 
have from two to four extension tele- 
phones—the one in the kitchen was a 
must. They could select colored hand- 
sets, coiled cords, illuminated dial 
phones or any type of equipment they 
wished. If the farmer had a tenant 
house the same treatment was given 
there, except, generally, this service 
was on a smaller scale. 

On the farm itself, a loud ringing 
bell or gong was installed on the wind- 


mill, on a yard pole or on a barn or 
other building. An extension was in- 
stalled in the machine shed or shop 


where the farmer was likely to spend 
some time repairing his machinery, 
especially during the winter months. 
If the farm was a dairy farm an 
extension was installed in the dairy 


barn and milk house; if it was « cattle 
feeding farm an extension was ip. 
stalled at the silo or near feed bunks. 
On farms specializing in raising hogs 
an extension was installed in the fap. 
rowing barn and similar treatment was 
given on other specialized farn 


All of the telephones were provided 
with intercommunicating service and 
signaling was included. 

Northwestern Bell is checking with 
these farmers from time-to-time to se 
how they are getting along and whethe 
the telephones are properly located, 
The farmer is also cooperating by keep. 
ing a simple record or peg count of 
the calls he makes and the type of 
call, whether intercommunicating 0 
outside. 

At the end of the trial period th 


company will inform the farmer of th 
cost of the various services and he wil 


then decide how much of the adde 
service he wishes to retain. 
I visualize this experiment as a 


means of opening up a brand new era 


in rural telephony. So far we hav 
brought the telephone to the farmer; 
now, we can put the telephone on th 
farm. Maybe this experiment will onl 


be a partial success, but it has taker 
about 15 years to electrify the farm 
of America and I don’t think we should 
be discouraged if it takes us that long 
to sell the farmer 
phone service. 


on a complete tele- 


If we are able to sell the farm 
a complete telephone service and h 
expands his usage of our service, 
would naturally follow that we wou 
have to deload our rural lines to pos 
sibly four or five subscribers. This 
step would certainly be within t 


realm of possibility, for not only wou 


our revehue justify such a change, but 
the farmer would be getting a highe 
grade of service and a service fo 
which he would likely be willing to pa 
a higher rate. Enlarging the genera 
usage of telephone service on the fa! 
may possibly be the means of making 
rural telephone service a_ profitab 
item in our operations. 

A good axiom to remembe} dealing 


with selling and expanding the marke! 











for our services is “in order to infl 
ence man you must please him.” Ma 
kets are made up of people, not stats 
tics or graphs. We are dealing W!! 
people and they must be ight oul 
and pleased—one at a time. 

I like Earl Prevettes’ ibute 
salesmen, when he wrote in his boo! 
The Power of Creative Selling: “Y' 
America’s salesmen, must < itinue | 
tackle tomorrow’s frontiers and bla” 
the trail of progress with your tae" 
tional vigor and determina! ion. Wit! 
patience, pluck, and_ persi-‘ence, ell 
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neat and lasting job 


®@ PAGE Stainless Steel Lashing 

Wire is ideal for lashing insu- 
lated conductor cables to a 
strand messenger—either by 
Neale or Western Electric ma- 
chine. Coils of lashing wire are 
tailored to fit machine speci- 
fied. Use of PAGE Stainless Steel 
Lashing Wire insures a far 
neater and longer lasting job 
than produced by old-fashioned 
methods. 


AVAILABLE IN 3 GRADES 


Type 430 © for use with galvanized steel messengers 

Type 302 © for use with stainless steel messengers 

Type 316 © for use under severe corrosion conditions 
All types can be furnished in two sizes—.065 and .045 


For full information about PAGE Stainless Steel 
Lashing Wire, write to our Monessen, Pa., office 


Acco | Page Steel and Wire Division 














AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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COOL PE 


when the heat’s on! 


Despite temperature extremes, you can 
depend on Kennecott lead-alloy 

sheathed cable to give perfect service! Its 
exclusive “Young Process” lead sheath and 
precision-wound tape insulation shrugs off 


heat damage that would greatly shorten the 


life of other types of insulation and 
sheathing. Proof of this is that Kennecott 
Telephone Cable lines have been giving 
superior service since 1897. Get full 


details from the Chase sales office near you. 


ws KENNECOTT | 


TELEPHONE eared 










CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN. 


DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


SUBSIDIARIES OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


CHASE WAREHOUSES and OFFICES: (tsales office only) 


Albanyt Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New Orieans 
Atlanta Cincinnati Grand Rapidst Louisvillet New York 
Baltimore Cleveland Houston Milwaukee Philadelphia 
Boston Dallas Indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Charlottet Denver Kansas City,Mo. Newark Providence 


-KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 
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SMALL CABLE REEL JACK 


Here’s a real rugged member of the 
Dodge family of tools and accessories. 
Used for lifting cable reels, this light- 
weight screw jack uses a 15° Acme 
screw with three threads per inch. 
Provides extension from 18 to 30 
inches height. Wt. 28 Ibs. 


PRICES FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 





ALARM the TOWER LIGHTS 
of UNATTENDED Microwave 
and Communication Stations 












PHOTO ELECTRIC PANEL 
Automatically turns Tower Lights 
ON and OFF in accordance with 
FCC regelations 





FLASHER PANEL - Automatically 
Flashes Beacon Lamps — with 
balanced load provisions. 


ALARM PANEL - Automatically 
provides signals indicating failure 
of any lamp, power or control. 








Model LC 201 
TOWER LIGHTING CONTROL UNIT 
(for Two Light Levels) 


Model LC 101 (for Single Light Level) 
Model LC 301 (for Three Light Levels) 
Models also available with separate 
Alarm Signal for each Beacon Lamp. 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


r- HUGHEY & PHILLIPS, INC. — 


| Manufacturers of 
300MM Code Beacons, Obstruction Lights, 
| Photo-Electric Controls, Beacon Flashers, 
Microwave Tower Control & Alarm Units 
| Remote Lamp Failure Indicator Systems, 
and Complete Tower Lighting Kits. 


1 
| 
| 
| 3300 NORTH SAN FERNANDO BLvp. | 
BURBANK, CALIF. J 


gendered with optimism and faith, our 
prosperity will continue te grow and 
expand and the American way of life 
will continue to be the symbol of world 
progress. And, as you continue to 
grow, expand, and prosper, keep your 
heart overflowing with gratitude for 
the infinite blessings that you now 
enjoy. And may God direct you, guide 
you, control you, nourish you, and 
sustain you, in helping you to become 
a better man and a better salesman”— 
and if I may add, a better telephone 
man. 


What are we waiting for—let’s rattle 
the sales basket like my dad used to 
rattle the feed pail for his customers— 
his hogs. Let’s attract customers 
and sell our service. 


our 


REPORT OF ACCOUNTING 


Continued from page 88 


the 
Since 


poses formed basis for much of 
this that time the 
Treasury Department has issued tenta- 
tive regulations dealing with the ad- 
ministrative features of the law. Regu- 
latory authorities, have 
interested in the subject and have 
inquired into the accounting aspects of 
the matter. 


The association, represented by its 
Accounting Committee, participated in 
the Treasury Department hearings 
along with other taxpayers and tax- 
payer groups. Comments 
the proposed regulations sub- 
mitted at that time. Similarly, the 
association made known its views con- 
cerning the various accounting 
posals advanced by regulatory authori- 


discussion. 


too, become 


concerning 
were 


pro- 


ties. 


Since that time several of the state 
have issued accounting 
dealing with the subject of 
accelerated depreciation under the 1954 
Internal Revenue Code. The accounting 
treatment prescribed in those orders 
was, for the most part, consistent with 
the association’s recommendations. 


commissions 
orders 


North Carolina Independent 
Authorized to Sell Bonds 
The Norfolk & Carolina Telephone 
Co., Elizabeth City, was authorized 
by the North Carolina Utilities Com- 


mission on Oct. 8 to sell $500,000 
worth of sinking fund debentures to 
raise money to retire bank loans and 


tc improve the company’s facilities 


(TELEPHONY, Oct. 8, p. 42). 


The debentures will be bought by 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Hartford, and will carry 


four and one-eighth per cent interest. 


CONTINUING PROPER: y 


Continued from page 94 
making purposes within the las: few 
years; if so, it may be possible use 
that as your starting point bring 


g it 
up-to-date by the use of subs: :juent 
records, or a recent dial conversion 


could make it possible to obta the 
desired records by reconstructing your 
plant accounting transactions ibse- 
quent to the conversion. 

Another approach is facilitated by the 
rapid growth of telephone plant expe- 
rienced by many companies during the 


last few years which may make it fea- 
sible to construct eighty or ninety per 
cent of the required informatio1 
your present The remainder 
being relatively insignificant, could be 
lumped as installations prior to a given 
date. Furthermore, don’t 
your supplier might be 
you considerable help. 


from 
records. 


that 
give 


forget 
able to 


that 
cur- 
that over a 
period you could build almost a com- 


In any case, I would suggest 
the necessary data be recorded fo: 
rent 


plant additions so 


plete record. Remember that the soone 
you start such a record the cheaper it 
will be. 


I know that there is much doubt as 
to the economic feasibility of keeping 
continuing property records, but it is 
my belief that if they are used to tht 
fullest extent 
profitable undertaking for most con 


possible they will be a 
panies. 


Indiana Association Honors 

W. Beck, Retiring Manager 
Many friends and associates of \ 

H. Beck gathered at the Claypool Ho- 


tel, Indianapolis, Ind., at a luncheo! 
given in his honor on Sept. 29 at the 
time of his retirement after 28 years 


of service as general manager of thé 
Indiana Telephone Association. 


A graduate of Purdue University !! 
1915, Mr. Beck entered the telephon 
industry in March 1917, in the 
mercial engineer’s department of th 
Central Union Telephone Co. of Ind 


com 


anapolis. Later he served as an 4] 
praisal engineer on the staff of th 
Indiana Public Service Commission. I! 
January 1920, he became assistan' 
manager of the Lafayette Telephon 
Co. He began his long connection Wit 


the Indiana Telephone Assocition 


April 1928. 

Paying personal tribute to ‘k f 
his many years of service to ‘ie tee 
phone industry with short Iressts 
were: R. V. Achatz, genera anagt 
of the Southern Indiana Tel ne U 
Aurora; Hugh A. Barnhart, © eside! 

TEL’ *HONY 
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of the Rochester (Ind.) Telephone Co., A lady who lives very near the of setting off the blast which caused 
and Frank E. Bohn, chairman of The demolished building said she was awak- an estimated $65,000 damage to the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort ened a short time before the explosion Hamilton exchange. 


Wayne. Harry S. Hanna, president, by ear lights reflecting into her bed- It was reported that last April, 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., was un- room window and saw two men carry- dynamite was set off on the roof of 
able to be present but paid tribute to ing something from a car into the the Hamilton exchange. The explosion 
Beck in a message which he sent for darkness behind the exchange. caused damage to the building roof but 
the occasion. Herbert E. Hussey of She said a few moments elapsed not to the equipment. 

while the men were in the darkness That dynamiting and eutting of the 


beside the building and then they ran Alabama company’s lines took place 
to the car and sped away with tires during a lengthy strike which began in 
squealing. A few seconds later she said Aug., 1954 and lasted 53 weeks. Striking 
she was almost “rocked” from her bed employees from the company’s Haley- 
and it seemed like the whole town was ville, Fayette and Reform exchanges 
falling in. picketed the Hamilton exchange. 

State and local officers immediately It was also reported that some of 
began a search for two men suspected the former employes of the Alabama 









t 
p 
t 
. H. E. Hussey (right), Indiana Tele- 
: phone Association president, presents 
W. H. Beck, retiring association gen- 
, eral manager, with a wrist watch at a 
It luncheon in Indianapolis. 
” Lafayette, president of General Tele- 
phone Co. of Indiana, Ine., and presi- 
" dent of the Indiana Telephone Associa- 
i tion, presided at the luncheon. 
At the conelusion of the program 
n- & beck was presented with a gold wrist 
vatch by President Hussey. The watch 
bore the inscription: “To W. H. Beck 
ith appreciation from his Indiana 
telephone friends, 1955.” 
Mr. Beck is a member of the Inde 
W. § pendent Telephone Pioneer Association 
lo- fF and Telephone Pioneers of America. 
on f Mr. and Mrs. Beck have purchased a 
the home at Sarasota, Fla., where they 
ars F fave taken up residence. 
the geck has been succeeded by George 
A. Schumacher, who joined the staff 
in [| °f the Indiana Telephone Association 
one B °" Oct. 1, 1954. 
om- 





Acorn wire has meant quality since 1914. 
Neoprene jacketed for drop, distributing and 
bridle wire. Acorn plastic insulation for inside, 
jumper and cross connecting wire. Specify Acorn. 


the | Alabama Company Exchange 
di | Leveled By Dynamite 

ap A dynamite blast which rocked the 
th ‘own of 'familton, Ala., and shattered 
In Windows .. block away totally destroyed 
an! & the telephone exchange of the Alabama 
one F Telephon Co., Fayette, at 11:40 p.m. 
wit! on Oct. 


An a natic system had been in- 


. ei in 1952. The exchange building, ACORN INSULATED WIRE C0 INC 
for f+) x 30 t in size, and constructed 7 ” 


ee Dian! onerete blocks veneered with 36 FREEMAN STREET, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


lemolished. Bricks and scat- 





agt meio ‘te blocks were blown over Distributed by: 
. CO., 4 Wic 2 9 » city y se j j 
ett Marion Res the city, county. sent of NORTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 501 South Market Street, Galion, Ohio 
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Locates Line Trouble Fast 


LINEMAN’S TEST SET 

CABLE TESTER... 

LOCATOR-TESTER (Model A) 
EXPLORING COIL AMPLIFIER 


(Model E) 


MIDGET DETECTO-METER 


(Model D-1) 


CTEWART BROTHER 


Division of Instrument Laboratories 


Chicago 10, 


(Model H) 


..(Model lL) 


Illinois 





TELO-CATER 


Patent No. 2142304—Pat. pending 
"Reg. U. S. Trade Mark 


Locates shorts, crosses, grounds and 
opens in cable, drops and aerial wire 
without ty of climbing poles. 
Cuts trouble shooting ime and gas 
mileage. 

identifies pairs in cable. 

Locates buried conduit, water and gas 
pipes. 

Locates concealed wiring between 
walls in building. 





A TELO.- CATES unit will save you many hours 
f line search for trouble spots. It is simple in 
to operate, and tone tocates line 


faults 
page DIR —Ali TELO-CATER units are 
strietest faction guarantee. All 


aus ship d the - factory. . 
Write or ag ier oriews and delivery schedule. 


CUMMINGS & NOTT 


PHILOMATH, OREGON 





| Co., 
| on Sept. 12. 


| began in 
| and concluded with his 
| few 
| company 
| held for many years. 


| of the 


| scriber’s 


| foreman of The Lincoln 
| phone & Telegraph Company, died un- | 
| expectedly at his home at Lincoln on 
; Oct. ‘7. 


Telephone Co. had been affiliated with | 


the Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica and were among those who went 
out in the August 1954 strike. The 
CWA notified the company in August 
1955, after picketing company ex- 
changes for one year and 10 days, that 
it was withdrawing its pickets. 





Hamilton police estimated that from | 
10 to 20 sticks of dynamite were used | 


to level the exchange building. 


| Obituaries 


WYATT CARL WILKIN, 65, 


formerly | 


manager of the East Kansas Telephone | 


Nortonville, Kan., died in Topeka 
His service in the telephone industry 
Burlingame, Kan., in 


years ago from the 
managership, which he 


Mr. Wilkin was 
Kansas Telephone 
and 1951. 


president of 


OTTO COLVIN, 66, founder and owner 
Alma (Okla.) Telephone Co., 
died on Sept. 26. 


Mr. Colvin established the 
company over 35 years ago and has 
operated it continuously since then. At 
the time of his death, the 


1904 | 
retirement a | 
East Kansas | 
had | 


the | 
Association in 1950 | 


Alma | 


Alma ex- | 


change was serving approximately 600 | 


stations and seven toll channels 
the town of Duncan, 
When businesses left the little 
of Alma, he followed them to nearby 


into | 
25 miles away. | 
town | 


small towns and continued service with | 


his lines. 


Another part of his telephone philos- | 
ophy involved extending service to dis- | 
tant would-be subscribers in the belief | 
that a slightly higher-than-usual rate | 


for 24 months plus the new 


JACOB SCHNEIDER, 438, equipment 


Mr. Schneider joined the company in 


| 1931 as an apprentice switchman and 


later became an installer and repair- 


| man of central office equipment before 


his appointment as equipment foreman 


| in 1958. 


He is survived by his wife, Doris, 


| former Lincoln T&T employe, a daugh- 
| ter and two sons. 


sub- | 
toll business—and eventually | 
| the business of his neighbors—would | 
| justify the extension of service. 


(Neb.) Tele- | 


| 
a | 





CABANISS-POGUE COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Appraisals—Cost and Rate Studie: 
Financial Assistance 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








CARL C. CRANE, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
2702 Monroe Street, Madison 5, Wis. 
Telephone CEDAR 3-4210 











CYRUS G. HILL 
ENGINEERS 


PLANT — TRAFFIC — COMMERCIAL 
VALUATIONS AND ORIGINAL COST 
134 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3 











SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Plant, Traffic and Commercial 


Engineering 
120 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago 3, Ill. Tel.: FRanklin 2-5924 








TUDOR AND YAGER, INC. 


Telephone Construction 


TIPTON, INDIANA 
PHONE 125 











EVERT M. OSTLUND 


Consulting Engineer 


Planning Engineering Development 
Radio and Microwave Telephone 
Installations, Systems, Equipment 


Lake Mohawk 8635 Andover, N. J. 











Installation Specialists 
CENTRAL OFFICES 
INSTALLED—MODIFIED—ENLARGED 


COMMUNI-CATERING 


P.O. BOX 6712 CHICAGO 7, ILL 


ws 





CONSTRUCTION COMPAN' 


UTILITY PLANT CONSTRUCTION — 
45 North Clark Street @ Sullivan, Miss° 


TELEPHONY 








